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Introduction 


Th'S is a compilation of some of the documents o( the Com¬ 
munist Party of India. It is in no sense a complete rcicord. It 
would b(' oljvioiisly impossible to collect together in one volume 
hundreds of programmatic, propagandist or polemical documents 
published hy tiie Party in the course of the last thirty years. There 
would be moreover no point in publishing the collection. Many 
of those documents are available in books and journals published 
b)' the Party and others. 

The documents collected in this volume are of particular signi- 
licanc'e. Thc’ first document is the Programme of the Party pre¬ 
pared as a chaft in 1930 and adopted a little later. It still con¬ 
tinues to l.>e the j^rogranime, though strategy' and tactics have 
changed many times since it was adopted. The next document 
contains the Pules and Regulations which lay down the structure 
of th(‘ party and duties and obligations of its members. 

llie third document, a secret circular outlining tlie course of 
acti<m to be pursued in relation to the C^ongress Socialist Party, 
has been included as it (‘xposcs the treacherous manncjr in which 
the communists pursue tlieir tactic of a United Front. The rest 
of the documents belong to the more recent period of the post¬ 
independence (*ra. They outline the aims, the strategy and the 
tactics that the Party is pursuing at present and as such will be 
of great interest to any student of contemporary affairs. 

Most of the documents included in the volume were at one 
time secret and confidential documents. They were not expect¬ 
ed to be seen by any one but the workers of the Party\ Some 
of them, like Document No. 7 The Tactical Line were with¬ 
held even from members of die Central Committee of the Party. 
It is through the enterprise of the Democratic Piesearch Service 
that they became available to the general public. There is no 
question now about the authenticity of these documents. In the* 
beginning, cximmunist leaders denounced them as forgeries. 
But when challenged to take action against the organisation for 
publishing forged documents, they failed to go to a court of law. 



Subsequently, even tliey were forced obli(Jllel^' to admit their 
authenticity. 

Tlu' t‘xpc*riiueiit in democracy that is taking ])lace in India is 
(if crucial significance to democrats all over the world. The 
failure of the Indian experiment would probably seal the fate 
of d(‘inocracy in all countries of Asia and Africa. That failure 
would also weakaMi the' ('xistence of democracy in West Europe 
and North America. The* gra\est threat to the young Indian 
democracy proceeds from tlu^ activities of the international com- 
munist movement operating through the Coininimist Party of 
India. Those wdio are interested in the success of the Indian ex¬ 
periment must therefore studv the aims, objects and methods of 
operation of the Indian Communist Part)'. A knowledge' of its 
intentions and an insight into its w^orking may enable them to 
frustrate the Piirty’s designs. The compilation is intended to 
provide in some measure that knowledge and that insight. 

The' Ck)mmunist Party of India was avowedly a section of the 
Communist International as long as the latter existed as a sepa¬ 
rate organisation. Document No. 1, the Programme of the Party, 
(k'clarc's towards the end: “The C.P. of India declares with pride 
that it considers itself a part of the organised world communist 
movement, a section of the Communist International.” The 
Statutes of the Partv, published as Document No. 2, also makes 
a similar declaration. The Statutes moreuwer provide in Rule 11 
Clause (d): “Decisions of the Comintern and higher party 
orgims are uiupiestionably obligator)-" for lower organs and for 
all members of the party.” The words “unquestionably obliga¬ 
tory” are of particular significance'. There cannot be any ques¬ 
tioning of the instructions received from the Communist Intc'rna- 
tional. They must be immediately put into effect. 

In the famous “Assc'inbly Letter”—a letter of instructions clan¬ 
destinely sent from abroad to the Indian communists by M. N. 
Roy, one copy of which fell in the hands of tlie police and was 
later read in the then Central Legislative Assembly by the then 
Home MinistcT of the Covernment of India—it is stated : 
“A C.P. must be an organic pint of the world communist 
organisation, ft cannot be otherwise and call itself ‘commu- 
nist. 

The dissolution of the International in 1943 has made no 
difference to the Indian communists’ dependence on and blind 
acceptance of the instructions received from Moscow. Many 
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tilings Iiavc happened since then which should have opened 
their eyes and put an end to their allegiance to Moscow. But 
in an article published in the February 1949 issue of The 
Communist, B. T. Ranadive, the then General Seeretarv of the 
Part)^ declared: “Defence of the Soviet Union was the acid test of 
internationalisiTi.” And even after Khrushchev’s denunciation of 
Stalin and his regime, Ajoy Ghosh, the present General Secretary 
of the Party, made tlu^ following reference to the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union in his concluding report to the Palghat 
Congress of the Party held in April 1956 :“A11 this, let me repeat 
again, should not be allowed to blur in any way the gigantic 
achievem(‘nts of th(‘ USSR in other spheres, the immense advance 
registered by the world communist movement and the out¬ 
standing role played by Comrade Stalin in aU this. 

“We must not permit a spirit of cynicism to develop in ndation 
to the USSR and CPSU. They will be fatal to our movement. 
The CPSU remains the leading party of the international 
communist movement. 

‘The CPSU has been the party which has acted as a model 
for th(* international communist movement and Comrade Stalin 
was the international leader of the communist movement”. 

The socialist leader, Mr. jayaprakash Narayan, was struck by 
this abject .subser\'ience of the bidiau communists to Moscow 
even after all that had happened during the bust ten years, more 
particularly the brutal suppression of the heroic revolution of the 
people of Hungary. In an Open Letter addressed to the commu¬ 
nists in November 1956, he iisked them : “The question is : have 
the Indian Communists spirit enough to declare their indepen¬ 
dence of Moscow and to choose their own road to socialism? 
My communist friends might reply that they have in fact been 
always independent. It would be a pity if they said so, bex^ause 
they know that would be a lie and no one would believe them 
anyway.” To this chalkaiging question put to them, the commu¬ 
nists had no answer except quibbling and prevarication. 

This dependence on Moscow is the direct result of the manner 
of the origin and growth of the Party. The communist move¬ 
ment did not grow in the country spontaneously. It was nur¬ 
tured abroad and transplanted into the Indian soil. It owes its 
origin to the activities of the late Mr. M. N. Roy who embraced 
Marxism during his sojourn in the United States and Mexico and 
rose later to a high position in tlie hierarchy of the Communist 
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International. From Moscow and Berlin and Tashken he made 
through personal hitters and through the publication of books 
and journals several contacts in India and established the first 
coinniunist group. Later Moscow sent other emissaries like Percy 
Glading, George Allison, Philip Spratt, Benjamin Bradley, and 
others and the combined activities of all these agents of Moscow 
resulted in the formation of the Communist Party of India. 

Since its establishment the Part)^ has cUl along relied on the 
Communist International, the Communist Party of Britain or 
special emissaries who came from time to time for guidance in 
its long-term as well as day-to-day activities. This will be 
abundantly clear from the many twists and turns that the Party 
h:>s exc^cuted during the last tlhrty years, on each occasion on 
the basis of instnictions received from abroad. 

Until the end of 1928, the communists were generally following 
the line laid down for them by M. N. Roy. His books, India in 
Transition, One Year of Non Co-operation and Future of Indian 
Poliiics were likc^ gospels to tluan and, as directed bv him, the^ 
were working in the Indian National Congress as national 
revolutionaries and trying to infliKmcc its policies. This line of 
action had yielded good results and the communists had acquired 
im])ortant positions in the national movement us well as the 
trade union organisations. 

In 1929, there was a sharp turn to the left. The communists 
broke away from the Indian National Congress and started 
londemning it as a counter-revolutionary political party of the 
bourgeoisie. They opened a war on the mass movement of the 
Indian people which was then developing in the country under 
tlie leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. Thc^y also brokc^ away from 
<‘stablishc^d trade unions and began to develop revolutionary 
tic.de unions. They began to organise strikers which often ended 
in the complete destruction of unions. There was incessant talk 
of a general strike, of the establishment of Soviets and of the 
revolutionary overthrow of the established order. This sharp 
change in the course of action was effected on the basis of 
instructions received from Moscow in pursuance of die new line 
adopted bv the Sixth World Congress of the Communist Inter¬ 
national. The Communist International decided to change the 
line in accordance with the new policies of the Government of 
Soviet Russia. The new line of the International was imposed 
upon the Communist Parties of all countriexs including the young 



Communist Party of India. In India the instructions from 
Moscow reached a couple of days after a national conference of 
the communists liad met in Calcutta and unanimously endorsed 
the old line. On the receipt of the instructions the conference 
met again, scrapped the earlier resolution and adopted a new 
resolution accepting with equal unanimity the new line decided 
in Moscow! This incident throws revealing light on the relations 
that exist bet\^^een the Indian communists and their masters 
in Moscow. 

This disastrous, adventurist line was pursued by the Indian 
communists until about 1935 when it was changed, again under 
instructions from Moscow. The Seventh World Congress of the 
Communist International met in Moscow in 1935. It was 
decided at the Congress to make a sharp turn to the right. The 
new Front Populaire line was evolved and communists all over 
the world were ordered to abandon their narrow, sectarian out¬ 
look and to work together with Social Democrats in Europe and 
with national movements in colonial and serni-colonial countries. 
The Indian communists were ordered to drop their opposition to 
the National Congress and support its leaders in their struggle 
for national independence. This instruction was conveyed to 
them through special messengers as well as through the so-called 
Dutt-Bradley Thesis entitled 'The Anti-Imperialist Peoples’ Front 
in India.” 

Obedient as the Indian communists have always bet*n, they 
acceptc'd without any hesitation the new thesis and began giving 
eflFect to it. Overnight they became Indian patriots. They 
liquidated their red trade unions and the Red Trade Union 
Congress and a number of such other so-called revolutionary 
organisations that they had set up during the earlier period. It 
was during this period that the communists effected their alliance 
with the Congress Socialist Party, which proved a death trap for 
the latter. 

The next occasion to effect a sharp turn in the party line came 
when Hitler attacked Soviet Russia in June 1941. Until then the 
Second World War was to the communists in India, as elsewhere, 
an imperialist war which had to be opposed and resisted. The 
Indian communists were until then engaged in an anti-war 
movement. Involvement of Soviet Russia in the war along with 
Great Britain and France created a very difficult situation for 
them. Owing to the difficulties created by the war six months 
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€lapst?d before Moscow could send them instructions about their 
line of action. These arrived towiu-ds the end of the year and 
in a day tlie imperialist war became a peoples’ war! The cojii- 
munists then became ardent supporters of the war eflFort. They 
were all released from jails. The ban on the party was removed. 
A secrc't understanding was reached between the then British 
Government and the leaders of the Communist Party and the 
communists began their activities for the success of the war 
efforts. This brought tlu‘ communists in sharp conflict with the 
National Congress and the “Quit India” movement which it had 
begun in August 1942 under the leade^rship of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The need for another change of front arose in 1945. It was 
effected as usual under instructions from Moscow. The leader 
of the Communist Party of Great Britain, Mr. Rajani Palme Dutt 
was at that lime in India to initiate and direct the change. 

TJiere was anothcT sharp turn in 1948 when, in pursuanct> of 
the new tough lint' introduced by Andre Zadnov, the Indian 
Communist Parly was egged on to embark on insurrectionary 
activities. The decision to that effect was taken at the Second 
Cr>ngress of the Party held in Calcutta in February 1948 where 
a number of foreign communist leaders were present as the 
emissaries of xMoscow. 

When the line failed in India, in Burma, in Malaya and other 
countries a new line was spelled out again for the Indian 
communists through an article published in the Cominform 
journal, For La.sting Peace and People's Dernocracij, on 27th 
(anuary 1950. As usual the new line was immediately accepted. 
Document No. 5 the statement of the Editorial Board of the 
Comniunist, the monthly journal of the Indian Communist Party, 
hailed the article as a “brilliant contribution to tlie Indian peoples’ 
struggle for national independence and Peoples’ Democracy.” 

In the post-independence years contact with Moscow was 
much easier. Communications were quicker and it was even 
possible for leaders of the Communist Party to go to Moscow on 
one excuse or the other to get instructions. One or the other 
leader used to fall ill and go to Moscow for treatment. Ajoy 
Ghosh, S. A. Dange and A. K. Gopalan have made several such 
trips to Moscow. Leaders of foreign communist parties have also 
visited India. Through many such sources and through articles 
in the Cominform journal instructions have been sent to India 
from time to time regarding the course of action to be pursued 



by the Party. The most notable of the r(xeiit instructions is the 
document. The Tactical Line published as Document No. 7 in 
this volume. The document was prepared in Moscow after the 
visit of a commission of the Indian Communist Party consisting 
of Ajoy Chosh, S. A. Dange, Basava Pnnniah and Rajeshwar Rao. 
A policy statement on the lines of that document was later 
prepared and published by the Polit Bureau of the Party, care¬ 
fully omitting references to such insurrectionary aetivitic*s as the* 
partisan struggles of peasants and the general strike of workers. 
That statement has since guided and even now continues to 
guide the activities of the Party. 

A more recent instance of such instructions received from 
Moscow is the Shepilov or Zhukov letter reported to have been 
bn)ught to India on the eve of the visit of Bulganin and 
Klirushch('v. The Party has denied tlu' existence of the letter 
but, even aftcT close (Questioning, has nevei* gone beyond a mere 
denial. There is evidence, howewer, that the li'ttt^r was 
mentioned and discussed in the Palghat Ciongress of the Party. 

It should be clear from this rapid siirvc}’ of the policies jiiirsued 
by the (Communist Party during the tliirh’ years of its existence 
that it has all along acted on the instructions, and as the agent, 
of the international communist movement. The Kremlin has found 
in it a useful and pliant instrument for the pursuit of its policies. 
Apart from ideological and political guidance, Moscow has also 
given it from time to time considerable financial assistance for 
building up its organisation and carrying on its activities. No 
definite statement can be made about the actual sums received. 
Mr. M. R. Masani has in his book The Cotnmunist Party of India: 
A Short History (published by Derek Verschoyle, London and 
Macmillan Co., New York) given some incontrovertible informa- 
tion about the financial assistance received during the earlier 
years. No such information is available about later years. Circums¬ 
tantial evidence, however, leads one to believe that conside^rable 
sums of money have been placed in the hands of the leaders of 
the Party. The huge country-wide apparatus that the Party has 
built up would require the expenditure of over a million rupees 
per year. During the first general elections of 1952 the resources 
at the disQ^osal of the Party were next only to those at the disposal 
of the National Congress. Various explanations are current about 
the manner in which the Party gets the funds. One story is that 
the sale proceeds of vast quantities of So\ iet literature sold in the 



country go into the coffers of the Party. Another source may be 
the trade transactions which are now taking place on an ever- 
increasing scale between India and Soviet Russia. The Commu¬ 
nist Party of Italy, it is said, receives large amounts of money 
through such transactions. 

This should not, however, lead one to believe that the Indian 
coiumunists are mere mercenaries. Many of them are devoted 
and dedicated men who were attracted to the Party by the dream 
of a new civilisation that Soviet Russia held out in its early years. 
Having joined the Party they have suEered and sacrificed for it. 
They have no life apart from the Party and, having cut them¬ 
selves away from all contact with the outside world except for 
the purposes of combat or propaganda, their thinking power is 
now atrophied and they cannot intelligently judge and discuss 
the rights or wrongs of ParW policies. Tliat is why they have 
stuck to the' Party loyally and obediently in spite of its violent 
gyralions from one extreme to the other. Many of them have 
themselves admitted: “Th(' tradition of oiir party has been to 
swing like a pendulum from one extreme to the other.'' (Masani, 
p, 105 ). And yet very l(^w have had the courage to break away 
from it. The Communist Party of India has converted mairy fine 
young men of the country into unthinking automatons and the 
tragedy is that they have been placed at the disposal of the 
international communist movement to further its designs against 
freedom and democracy. 

The ultimate objective of tlie Communist Party is the establish¬ 
ment of a Soviet dictatorship. At tht> conclusion of its programme 
published in this volume as Document No. 1, it calls upon the 
toiling masses ‘"to rally under the revolutionary banner of the 
Party and carry on tJie struggle to the successful conquest of 
power and the establishment of democratic dictatorship of the 
working class and the peasantry in the form of Soviets” (page 19). 
More than twenty-five years that have elapsed since the pro¬ 
gramme was drairted and the peaceful attainment of national 
independence during the period have not made any diEerence in 
this ultimate ideal that the communists have set before them¬ 
selves. The Documents of the post-independence period, more 
particularly Document No. 7, The Tactical Line, published 
in the volume will bear this out. 

The Tactical Line enunciates in clear terms the path to be 
followed for the conquest of power and the establishment of a 



Soviet regime. It says : “When tlie maturing crisis gives rise to 
partisan struggles on a wide scale, when the partisan forces in 
several areas are battering against the enemy, the workers in 
tlie cities in vital industries and especially in the transport system 
will have to play a decisive role. Tlie onslaught of the enemy 
against the partisfm forces, against liberated areas will have to 
be hampered and paralysed by mass strike action. With hundreds 
of streams of partisan struggles merging with the general strikes 
and uprising of the workers in the cities, the enemy will find it 
impossible to concentrate his force anywhere and defeat the 
revolutionary forces but will himself face dc'feat and annihilation.” 

It has stated at another place that in India “Parliamentary 
possibilities arc‘ restricted and that tlunr replact'inent of the 
present State upholding the imperialistic feudal order by a Peo¬ 
ples’ Democratic State is possible only through an armed revolu¬ 
tion of the people.” Emphasising the same point agjiin, it says: 
“Partisan war must be one of the major weapons in our armourv^ 
as in tlie case of all colonial countries. But this weapon alone 
cannot ensure' victory. It has to be combined with the otlier 
major weapons, that of strikes of the working class, general strikes 
and uprising in the cities led by armed detachment of the work¬ 
ing class. Therefore, in order to win victor)^ of the popular 
democratic icvolution, it is absolutely essentia! to combine two 
basic factors—the partisan war of the peasants and workers^ 
iuprising in the citie's.” 

The Policy vStalemc'iit which was adopted by the Communist 
Party in May 1951 on the basis of The Tactical Line also says 
the samt' thing but in a little more guard('d fashion. It says: “Even 
the most hardened liberal would now fc'e] ashamed to maintain, 
let alone the Communist Party and other democrats and revolu¬ 
tionaries, that this Government and the classes that keep it in 
powcT will ever allow us to carr\ out a fundamental democratic 
transformation in the country by parliaTnentar\ methods alone. 
Hence, the road that will lead us to freedom and peace, land 
and bread, as outlined in the* Programme' of the Party, has to 
be found elsewhere. 

“For a time, it was advocated that the main wea^xm in our 
struggle would be the weapon of general strike of industrial 
workers, followed bv countrvwide ins\irr('ction as in Russia. 
Later, on the basis of a wrong understanding of the lessons of the 
Chinese Revolution, the thesis was put foivvard that since ours is 
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a sciiii-coJoniuj coiiiiln like Chiija, our revolution would develop 
in the same way as in Cdiina, with partisan war of the peasantry 
iis its main weapon. 

"After a long discussion, running for several months, the Party 
Inis now arrived at a new understanding of the correct path. 

"The working class, relying on agricultural workers and poor 
])i^asants, in firm alliance with (he peasantry, together with the 
whole people, leads tlu' battles in towns and inral areas to 
lihc^ation, to land and bread, to work and peac(\” 

\Miile following this path and \vorking for the ultimate ideal 
th< (lommiinist Party do(\s not neglect partial demands and partial 
struggles. A whole series of partial demands for various sections 
ol the pc'ople such as workers, peasants, artisans, youths, students, 
soldiers and others hav<' been formulated in the programme'. 
Document No. i. The object of putting forward these partial 
<lenumds and developing stniggl(;s for securing them is also 
clc'arly stated. The programme states: "At the same time', witli 
the object of developing tlie mass revolutionary struggle and 
revolutionary education of the mass of toilers, the C. P. of India 
puts forward partial demands the stiuggle for which will facilitate 
tlie mobilisation of the mass of the people in revolutionarv 
insurrection for its emancipation". 

It is with this object in view that the Pait)' is to work, as 
stab'd in Document No, 2, "in all the mass organisations of the 
toilers, including the most rcactionarv' organisations, seeking to 
will ov(T the toiling masses of inemibers of tlu'sc organisations to 
its side and to isolate* the reformist, the national reformist and 
social democratic leaders." 

Tlie Communist Party is the agency organised by the inter¬ 
national communist movement to develop these revolutionary 
activities. As far back as 1930 it was stated in the programme : 
"The building of a centralised, disciplined, united mass under¬ 
ground communist party is today the chief and basic task.'’ (page 
20). As stated in the Statutes, Document No. 2, the party is 
conducted “as a strictly underground organisation." (p^^ge 26). 
Pule 2 of the Statutes defines the duties and obligations of the 
members of the Party. According to clause (a) a member of 
the Party must “observe the strictest party discipline and 
maintain reticence with regard to secret matters, actively 
participate in the political life of the party and the country. 
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c arry on in practice the decisions of the Communist Intematiorial, 
tfjc part\^ and the party organs/’ 

Clause (d) enjoins upon him to “join mass organisations of 
toilers, trade unions, etc., who are under the influence* and Icuider- 
sliip of the re'formists and national reformists and otheT opponents, 
and carry on there a tireless ever\'day ide^ological and organisa- 
lional struggle' for libe^rating the toiling masses from the influence 
of the class enemies, winning these masses to the side of the 
Communist Party and thus isolating the reformists from th(* 
toiling masses.” 

Tn the Meerut Communist Conspiraev Case launched by tlie 
then Government of India in 1932, a vast (juantity of evidence 
was collected about the day-to-day and other activities conducted 
by coininunists in pursuance of these rules. After weighing all 
that evidence the District and Sessions Judge pronounced his 
findings. M. b. Masani has summarised th(xse findings on page 37 
of his book. TIk^v will bear repetition here as they are ecjimlly 
true of the prc'sent day activities of the communists : 

“From these documents-, which })ecame available' for open 
investigation, the duties and tasks of the' C>ommunist Party of 
India as enjoined from time to time by the Comintern were for 
the first time brought into daylight. These injunctions were 
concentrated on organisations: take part in the everyday struggle; 
do not disregard the smallest demand; be conspicuous in all 
strikes and demonstrations; eveiy' single strike, large or small, is a 
lesson; train leaders from the rank and file; inculcate discipline; 
expose refonnists; oppose* all j)hrases about non-violence or 
passive re.sistance; deprecate tactfully the infliu nce of religion; 
denounce capitalists; explain that the Government is an instru¬ 
ment of the capitalists; introduce political subjt'cls and issues; 
create discontent and intensify it where it exists; demonstrate the 
international character of the class struggle; praise the Red 
International of Labour Unions (Profintem) and denounce the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, Amsterdam; and draw 
illuslrations from Russia." 

Even now it is through such activities that the communists seek 
to build up their part)^ and to rally under its banner all discon¬ 
tented and dissatisfied sections of the population. The Policy 
Statement of 1951 also emphasises day to da>' paiiciit work 
amongst the masses on the basis of their immediate demands. It 
says : “All these tasks call for the most intemse. patient and 
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(lilily work among the musses, eontiiuious agitation on our basic 
programme and immediate, simple demands of the people, a 
concrete working out of such demands for every section of the 
peoples according to general and local conditions, practical leader¬ 
ship of mass struggles, a combination of various forms of 
struggles, and a systematic building up of a network of mass 
organisations.” 

The political resolution adopted at the Madurai Congress, 
Documcmt No. 9, points out how the struggles of the people 
for day to day demands can develop into a struggle for the 
overthrow of the Government. It says in paragraph 41: ‘‘Struggles 
for the immediate demands of the ])eoples through all forms 
corresponding to the consciousness of the masses— petitions, 
signatures, strikes, hartals, demonstrations, marches, mass 
civil disobedience etc., struggles against tlie attacks of the 
Government, landlords and monopohsts are the most important 
tasks facing the mass movement and constitute' the' most effective 
wea])on for building the' Deanocratic Front. Through the?se' 
struggles are to be built the mass organisations with their unity 
embedded in the people. In these struggles will be trained and 
steeded cadres coming from the masses.” Such stniggles for day- 
to-day demands, asse'rts the re'sediition, “grow into the eennmon 
stniggle for the re?placement of the present ge)vernmeait.” 

The Communist Party has no scruples about the means and 
methods to be utilised for the' attainment of its aims. It will 
use legal as well as illegal means and democratic and peaceful 
as well as insurrectionary and violent methods. It lays special 
emphasis ujxm the combination of legal and illegal means. While 
it exhorts its members “to make resolute use of any legal and 
semi-l('gal opportunit} for public action and mobilisation of 
the masses around working class slogans" (page 9) it emphasises 
that “the party is conducted as a strictly underground organisa¬ 
tion.” (pi^gt: 26). It is interesting to observe the special 
provision made in the Statute for what is enigmatically called 
“spcicial work”. In tlie Central Committee, the Provincial 
Committee and the town and local organisation there is a separate 
functionary called “Head of the special apparatus”. The rules 
moii'over lay down : “Special work must be entirely separated 
Iroin the general party work” (page 28). It appears moreover 
from the same Document that apart from factory, chawl or 
street cells some “special cells” are also organised. Rule 36 
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provides : “Special cells act on the basis of special instructions 
of the Central Committee/’ (page 32) Naturally enough, th(' 
Documents do not describe the “special work” that the Parh^ 
carries on. But one can ciasily imagine the nature of that work 
from the reference to illegal activity which occur in many of 
them. 

In recent years the communists have been talking a lot about 
peaceful and democratic methods. For example, Ajo\ Ghosh, 
the present General Secretary of the Party, dilated at lengtli 
in his speech to the Palghat Congress (Document No. 7) on 
peace^ful transition to socialism. But tliis ]x»aceful transition is 
to be brought about, according to him, “througli a mass revolu¬ 
tionary movement.” In communist parlance a mass rc'volutiouan’ 
movement is nothing but “hundreds of streams of partisan strug¬ 
gles merging with the general strike and n])rising of the workers in 
the cities” as defined in The Tactical Line (Document No. 7). 
Ajoy Ghosh has, moreover, emphasised that, lK:)we\'er pcacxdul 
the transition to socialism, the leadership must remain in the 
hands of the Communist Party. He drt'w the particular attention 
of the Congress to Khrushchev’s exhortation that, “whatever the 
form of transition to Socialism the decisive and indispensable 
factor is the political leadership of the working class aided by 
its vanguard. Without this there can Ix^ no transition to 
Social'sm.” 

It should also be clear that the talk ot peaceful transition to 
socialism is used by the communists as a tactic. Ajoy Ghosh has 
stated in his speech that “it is a big weapon in our hands.” He 
has made the purpose clear. He says: “It enables us to heal the 
split in the socialist movement. It enables us to forge links 
with socialists who sincerely desire socialism but abhor civil 
war”. The talk about peaceful means is therefore a manoeuvre 
to inveigle the socialists and others into a struggle which will 
put the communists into power. 

The Communist Party was supposed to have been built up as 
a disciplined and united organisation. But all along there have 
been any number of dissensions within the Party. In the earlier 
years there were dissensions between the more senior 
members involved in the Meerut Communist Conspiracy Case 
and the younger recruits who joined the Party after their arrest. 
Later, there were quarrels amongst the new recruits tlKMusclves 
until the older members returned after serving their jail terms 



and one of tJieni, Mr. P. C. Joslii, was installed as the Genera! 
Secretary of the Paiiy . P. C. Joshi was removed from the position 
and ignoininiously expelled in 1948 as, it was alleged, he had 
through lus policies landed the party into the “morass of bour¬ 
geois reformism.’* In the later period also there were many 
quarrels and dissensions amongst the leaders. There were many 
a visit to Moscow during the last few years to find a solution 
to those political and personal quarrels. But even these visits 
and sp(‘cial instructions rc^ceived from Moscow from time to time 
do not s('em to have put an and to the internal dissensions. 

Document No. 16 throws a revealing light on the intenial 
situation within the Party. It was presented to the Palghat 
Congress. It was originally a part of tlie “Report to the Party 
C’ongn'ss’’, Dot iunent No. 16. But later it was omitted from tlu^ 
\xTsion of the Report that was released for public informatio]). 
The leaders of the Party must have thought that it would not 
be to their advantage to let the public know about the real state 
of affairs that existed in the organisation. 

At one place in the Document it is stated: “This crisis lias 
reached such a state that there is no Party Centre worth the 
name today. ...The Central Party organ, the publication and 
sale of pamphlets and other literature, the activities of the com¬ 
rades working in the all-India mass organisations and even the 
organisation of the work of the comrades working in the Centre 
—all this remains unattended to. This is breeding a sense of 
frustration and cynicism”. At another place it is stated: “S(‘nsr* 
of friistiation and inactivity are growing. Sense of discipline* is 
loosening, decisions of Party Committees remaining un-imple- 
mented. Irresponsible talk is going on on a big scale and the 
prestige of the Party is going down.” 

The document then talks of the differences that grew in the 
Polit Bureau and the Ontral Committee and how an intensive 
political struggle ‘‘became the main feature of inner party from 
the top to the bottom.” It gives information about the work 
done by each member of the Polit Bureau and points out how 
“they did not function as a collective team.” This failure of 
IVilit Bureau members, who should subordinate their individual 
activity to the need of the common activity, is characterised as 
“individualism, a trait that is characteristic of the petty bourge¬ 
oisie.” 

It then concludes mournfully that “the net result of all these 
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procedures is that the entire party is divided from top to bottom 
around the main trends which express themselves at the level of 
the top leadership of the Party." Tt is clear from the Document 
that the' Communist Party is a divided house with important 
members pulling in different directions. This should not, however, 
lead to any minimisation of the communist danger as Moscow 
can intervene any day and put the house in order. 

The Documents collecte^d in the volume, many of which arc 
highly secret and confidential, give a glimpse into the communist 
mind. Th('y show that the Communist Party of India is a con¬ 
spiracy directed from Moscow and working secretly and illegally 
for the violent overthrow of the established State, that it is 
wedded to the path of armed uprisings of workers and peasants 
in cities and the countryside and that all its acrtivitics are inspired 
by tlu' sole motive of preparing for those uprisings. Legal and 
constitutional activitic's of tlie communists, whether amongst 
peasants or in the trade union field or in legislatures, are only a 
facade' behind which they work for fomenting unrest and for 
building up organisation for armcxl insurrection. The long-term 
aim of th(' communists remains, as always, the strengthening of 
their Party with the ultimate obj(‘et of the capture of political 
power. Those who have to deal with the communists would 
do well not to lose sight of this inotivatiiig factor of all their 
activities and jiolicies. 

11K' problem of knowing the real mind of the cominiinists has 
become' much more urgent as a result e)f their recent victory in 
Kerala, eme of the smaller States of the Indian Union. As a 
result of their electoral victory the communists arc' now the 
ruling party in the State. The Communist Party has declared 
that the communists in Kerala will we)rk within the Constitution, 
that they will not fe)ment or accc'ntiiate any conflicts with the 
Central Gc^vernment. In other parts of the country as well the 
communists are at present following what may be called a soft 
line. They are utilising the favourable' atmosphere created by 
the pursuit of the soft line for consolidating their strength. But 
nobody can tell how long the present policy will continue. 
Already there m*e indications that there is dissatisfaction with 
the policy. A sufficiently powerful trend has dc'vc'loped in the 
Party demanding frontal assault upon the Indian National 
Congress and its governments at the Centre and in the States 
and mobilisation of all dissatisfied elements for c'stablishing the 
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so called alternative governments of democratic unity. The 
leaders of the Party and their mentors in Moscow may not judge 
it appropriate to eflFect the change immediately. They may still 
want to play for time. But the change is bound to come sooner 
or later, for the communists will cease to be communists if they 
will be content with gradual and peaceful progress attained 
under conditions of democracy and freedom. 

Boinhaij^ April 30, 1957 V. B. Karnik 
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DOCUMENT NO. 1 


Draft Platform of Actioa 

(Published in the ^international Press Correspondenee!* ^ The 
Daily Worker,London and "PravdaT Moscow 
m December 1930 

The Draft Platform is a cletailt'd analysis of the Indian 
situation. It also contains the programme of the Com¬ 
munist Party. In that the Communist Parly declares it¬ 
self a part of the World Communist Movement, a sc'ction 
of the Communist International. 

Th(' Indian National Congress is branded as a reac¬ 
tionary organisation and an ally of British imperial¬ 
ism. “The greatest threat to the victory of Indian revo¬ 
lution”, says the Draft Platform, “is the fact that the 
great masses of our people still harbour illusions about 
the National Congress and have not realised that it re¬ 
presents the class organisation of the capitalists working 
against the fundamental interest of the toiling massc's 
of our country.” 

Gandhiji is branded as a reactionary and an ally of the 
British. 

The C.P.I. feels that the most harmful and dangerous 
obstacle to the victorv of the Indian revolution is the 
agitation carried on by Left elements of the National 
Congress led by Jawaharlal Nehru, Bose, Ginwala and 
others. “Under the cloak of revolutionary phraseology”, 
says the document, “they carry on the bourgeois policy 
of confusing and disorganising the revolutionary strug¬ 
gle of the masses, and help the Congress to come to an 
understanding with British imperialism. Particularly 
blackguardly and harmful is the part played by the 
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national reformists in the lalionr movement in which 
they trv in every possible way to substitute tlie methods 
of class collaboration for the method of C‘lass struggle 
doing their best to bring the workers under the influenc e 
of the ideas and the organisations of tlu' Indian and 
British c'xploiters/' 

Joshi, Chamanlal and Giri are branded as agents of 
British eapilalism and Bose, Rnikar and Ginwala as 
sham Left national reformers. 


PAitT 1 

MAIN TASKS OF THF INDIAN REVOLUTION 

Tlie Indian j^cople is groaning under the yoke and the ex¬ 
ploitation of British imperialism. Replying upon their political 
and economic supremacy, and requiring billions of rupees year 
by year (nit of the miserable income of India, the bloodthirsty 
imperialists have brought the toiling massifs of tlu' peoph' to a 
state of famine', hopek'ss poverty, intolerable slavery and mass 
(‘xtinetion as a people. 

Witli all tlic' powcT of the state in its hands, controlling the 
main branches of industry, railways, sea and river transport, banks 
and th(* credit system, the greater part of the land, forest and 
irrigation system, British imperialism has retarded and still 
obstructs the economic development of our country in every way, 
supporting and relying upon all that is backward and reaction¬ 
ary in town and country. 

The supremacy of British imperialism is the basis of backward¬ 
ness, poverty and endless suffering of our people. Only by the 
merciless and violent destruction of the political and ecjonornic 
supremacy of tlie British imptirialist will the working masses of 
India succeed in rising to their feet, achieving their independence 
and creating the condition requisite for further development, 
and for the reconstruction of society in the interest of workers 
and peasants and for the purpose developing further towards so¬ 
cialism. In the enslavement of Indian people British imperialism 
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relics upon the native princes, the landlords, the money-lenders, 
and the inercliants, utilizing the assistance of the national 
bourgeoisie. The system of land ownership by the landlords, 
native princes and money-lenders and th(* r(*lies of serfdom in 
the land syst(MTi of India (and consequently in all Indias social 
and political institutions) n'present th(' main l)u]wark of Britisli 
supremacy. 

In order to destroy the slavery of thr Indian people and eman¬ 
cipate the working class and the peasant from the j:)ovcrty which 
is CYVishing them down, it is essential to win the independence ol 
the country and to raise the banner of the agrarian rcwolution, 
which would smash the system of landlordism surviving from 
th(' middle ages and would cleanse the whole of the land from all 
this mediaeval rubbish. An agrarian revolution against British 
capitalism and landlordism must be the basis for the revolution¬ 
ary emailcipation of India. 

Linked up as it is with the system of landlordism and usur). 
and terrified at the thought of a revolutionary insurrection by 
the toiling masses, the capitalist class has long ago betrayed the 
struggle for tluj independence of the country and the radical 
solution of the agrarian problem. Its present “opposition"' repre¬ 
sents merely manoeuvre's with British imperialism, calculated to 
swindle^ the mass of the toilers and at the samt^ time to scx'ure 
the best possible terms of compromise with the British robbcTS. 
"Jlie assistance granted to British imperialism, by the National 
Congress takes the shape at the present time of a consistent poli¬ 
cy of compromise with British imperialism at the expense of the 
people, it takes the form of the disorganisation of the revolution¬ 
ary struggle against the native States, the system of landlordism 
and the reinforced exploitation, jointly witli the imperialists, ol 
the mass of the people, of the working class in particular. The 
greatest threat to the victory of the Indian revolution is the fact 
that great masses of our people still harbour illusions about the 
National Congress and have not realized that it represents a class 
organisation of the capitalists working against the fundamental 
interests of the toiling mass of our country. 

The policy of Gandhism, on which the programint' of the Con¬ 
gress is founded, uses the cloak of vague statements about love, 
meekness, modest and hardworking existence, lightening the 
burden on the peasantry, national unity, the special- historic 
mission of Hinduism, etc. But under this cloak it preaches and 
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defends the interests of the Indian capitalists, the inevitability 
and th(^ wisdom of the division of society into rich and poor, 
etca nal social inequality and exploitation. That is, it preaches the 
interest of the capitalist development of India on the bones 
and the sweat of the working masses of the people, in alliance 
with world imperialism. The National Cknigress betrayed and 
disorganised the struggle of the tinlcrs in 1919-21. 

The National Congress supported the manufacturers against 
lh(' workers during th(' textile strikes and in fact assisted in the 
]xissing of anti-labour legislation. Tlu* National Congress refused 
to snp])ort the fight of the liailwaymen against British imperi¬ 
alism, suggesting that they should ask l.ord Irwin and Mac¬ 
Donald to arbitrate'. The National ('ongress opposed the 
peasantry in their struggle against the money-lend('rs, the big 
landlords and the native princes. 

Jointly with th(' liberals, the landlords and the manufacturers, 
the National Congress has produced the anti-popular Nehru 
(a)nstitiition, in which it dc'clared the necessity of presenting the 
landlords, the rajahs and the money-le'nde'rs, remaining as a 
junior partner in the' British Empire and leaving supreme autho¬ 
rity in the hands of the British Viceroy and tlu' (h)V(Tnor- 
GeueraL 

The National (amgress issued the Dc'lhi Manifesto supporting 
Gandhi's ('leven points, which represented the programme of 
the Chambers of Commc^rce and similar associations. It earned 
on negotiations with the Liberals in prison trying behind the 
scenes tt) come to an understanding with the British Govern 
ment and so forth. The National Ckmgress and particularly its 
Left Wing, have done and are doing all in thenr power to retain 
the struggle of the masses within the framc'work of the British 
imperialist constitution and legislation. 

In this connection—world history and the lesson of the class 
struggle in India prove that only the leadership of the working 
class can t*nsure the fulfilment of the historic task of emancipating 
the Indian people, abolishing national slavery, sweeping aside 
all the fetters which check national development, confiscating 
the land and effecting far-reaching democratic reconstruc 
tion of a revolutionary character. The working class of India 
organized by the industrial process itself and by the class strug 
gl'e, will, under the leadership of the communist vanguard 
perform its historic task of organising the scattered masses of 
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peasantry and town poor for struggle against British domina¬ 
tion and landlordism. 

But in order to organise the mass of the workers; in order to 
rally the proletariat as a distinct class conscious of its distinct 
class interest and fighting for the leadership of the national 
movement for emancipation; in order to bring about the revolu¬ 
tionary alliance of the working class and the peasantry; in order 
to liberate the working class, the peasantry and the town poor 
from the hands of national reformism aiul direct their revolu¬ 
tionary struggle towards an anti-iniperialist and aiiti-feudal 
revolution — for all these purposes the working class ri'quires 
its own proletarian Communist Party. 

The Communist Party of India is the party of the working 
class, the final aim of which is the achievement of socialism and 
ultimately of communism. The Programme of the Communist 
Party is totally different in principle from the programmes and 
ideas of the other parties and groups, which arc' parties of 
the capitalist class and petty bourgeoisie not excepting tlu' 
national rcvc^Iutionary parties. While the latter are striving 
for the development of capitalism in India, the Communist Party 
is consistc'iitly and firmly fighting for a socialist path of deve¬ 
lopment. While the national rc'volulionary groups arc figliting 
for bourgc'ois rule and bourgeois form of govenimenl the 
C.P. of India is fighting for the democratic dictatorship of tlic 
wen'king class and the peasantry, a workers’ and peasants’ Soviet 
Coveriimciit in India. 

The only form of government which can safeguard the inter¬ 
est of the workers, peasants and toilers generally is the Soviets. 
The Soviets, set up in the course of the nwolutionary revolt 
of the working masses, as insurrectionary bodies for the over¬ 
throw of British supremacy, will be the sole genuine seats of 
authority, elected directly in the factories, works, villages, etc. 
ensuring confiscation of the land and the satisfaction of the 
vital needs of the mass of the people. The Sovie^t Government 
alone will be capable of ensuring the national minorities their 
right to self-determination, including that of complete scqiara- 
tion, and at the same time achieving the maximum unity in the 
ranks of the toilers of various nationalities engaged in common 
revolutionary struggle against the enemies of the Indian revo¬ 
lution. The Soviet Government alone will be able to eftcct an 
alliance with the world proletariat for the purpose of del ending 
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the liberty and the achievements of the Indian revolution 
against tlie attacks of world imperialism and the Indian exploit¬ 
ers. Only such a government will be able to make an alliance 
with all other Soviet States agiunst international imperialism 
and for the final victory of the world revolution. Firmly and 
eoiirageonslv, and luUwithstandiiig any sacrifices, the Coinmun- 
ist Party will defc^at the disorganizing and treacherous work of 
the national reformists. It will organize the masses of work¬ 
ers and peasants and lead them to victory over imperialism and 
take' the' le*ad in the further march te)wards socialism. 

Adopting these as its guieling principles, the C. P. of India 
aehanccs tht' following main objects for the present stage of 
the Indian revolution: 

(1) The complete iridepcndtmce of India by the violent over¬ 
throw of Ih'itish rule. The cancellation of all debts. The 
confiscation and natiemalisation of all British factories, 
banks, railway's, sea and river transport and plantations. 

(2) i']stablishment of a sewie't government. The realisation 
of th(' right of national minorities to self-determination 
inc juding separation. AboJitioii of the native states. Th(' 
creation of Indian Federal Workers’ and Peasants’ Soviet 
H(‘])ublic. 

(o ) 'rhe confiscation without compensation of all the lands, 
forests and other property of the landlords, ruling ]:)rin- 
c(\s, churches, the British (Government officials and money 
leiKU'is and handing over for use to the toiling niass('s 
of pc'asantry. Cancellation of slave agreements and all the 
indc'btedness of the peasantry to moiuy-lendcrs and banks. 

(1) The cS-hour working day and the radical improvement of 
conditions of labour. Jncrcase in wages and state main¬ 
tenance' for the imcmj:)loyed labour. 

The CJonmiunist Party of India will fight for these main de- 
iiiaiiv’s, which c'xpress the interests of the mass of the people, 
and the achievi'inc nt of which will create the conditions for 
and render possible further development in the direction of the 
]>i:'ildji]g of a socialist society in India. At the same time, with 
(he objec't of dc'vc'loping the mass revolutionary struggle and 
levolutio'nary education of the mass of toilers, the C. P. of India 
puts forward jxn tial dc'inands the struggle for which will faci- 
litat(' the mol)ilisation of the mass of the people in revolutionary 
insurrection for its emancipation. 
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PART II 


THE FIGHT FOR PARTIAL DEMANDS OF THE 
REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT 

Hie (.’.P. of India considers that the soh* and historic ahv 
tested means of winning independence, carrying out the agrarian 
rcwolntion and achieving democratic reconstruction, is the* jiatli 
of the rcivolntionar)/ struggle of the widest possible mass of the 
people, developing on to a general national armed insurrc'ction 
against the British (exploiters and all their allic's in our country. 

The propaganda of non-violence of Mr. Gandhi, Nehru and 
the other leaders of the National Congress is intendc'd to 
prevent a general national armed insurr(‘ction of the toiling 
masses against British rule. By his own confession in his auto¬ 
biography, Gandhi took part in the armed suj:)pression of the 
rising of the Zulu pc^asants in Africa and assisted the British 
robbers in their fight against the' GcTinan capitalists for the right 
to ('xploit colonial pc'oplc's. Gandhi recruit(‘d Indian p('asants 
into tlu' British army, and sent to their d(*aths hundreds of 
thousands of Indian workers and p(*asants in the interests of the? 
British robbers. And today Gandhi tells the peasants and 
workers of India that they have no right to, and must not, rc^volt 
against their exploiters. He tells them this at the very time 
when the* British robb(‘rs are making open war on the Indian 
people in the North West Province and throughout the country. 

The toiling masses will undc'rstand this double game of the 
National Congress. The workers and peasants of India will not 
give up their right to smash the whole feudal and imperialist 
syst(‘m of c'xploitation, and their right to bring about the 
violent overthrow of British rule. 

This emancipation of India cannot be achieved by a terrorist 
movement. The supporters of the terrorist movement of our 
country do not see and believe in the struggle of the' broad 
masses of the pec^ple, and do not understa»id the connection 
biitween the agrarian revolution, the struggle of tlu^ working 
class and the overthrow of British domination. They try by 
brave and single-handed terrorist acts to achieve victory over 
British imperialism. 
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While recognising the devotion and self-sacrifice of the 
terrorists in the cause of the national emancipation of India, the 
Coniiniinist Party declares the road to victory is not the method 
of incli\idual terror but the struggle and the revolutionary arm¬ 
ed insurrection of the widest possible masses of the working 
class, the peasantry, the poor of the towns and the Indian 
soldi(Ts, around the banner and under the leadership of the 
(Communist Party of India. 

The most harmful and dangerous obstacle to the victory of 
the Indian revolution is the agitation carried on by the Left 
e lements of the National Congress led by Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Bose, Cinwala and others. 

Und('r the cloak of the revolutionary phraseology, they carry 
on the bourgeois policy of confusing and disorganizing the revo¬ 
lutionary struggle of the massifs, and help the Congress to come 
to an understanding with British imptTialism. Particularly 
blackguardly and harmful is the part playcid by the national re¬ 
formists in the labour movement, in which they try in every 
possible way to substitute the methods of class collaboration for 
the method of class struggle, doing their best to bring the 
workers under the influence of the ideas and the organisations of 
llu' Indian and British exploiters. The treacherous part played 
by the National Congress as regards the peasantry has once 
again shown itself in the appeal of the Left Congress leaders to 
the British Governor-Ccmeral of Bengal to send troops to crush 
the peasants’ revolts at Kishoreganj. In these circumstances 
SOUK* of the Left national reformists (supporters of Roy and 
otlu'rs), who realise that the masses are becoming disillusioned 
in the Ciougicss have clcvtTly put forward the advice to win the 
National Congress from within. Nominally their object is to 
revedutionize the Congress, in reality it is to restore the prestige 
of the Congrc'ss by replacing the old treacherous leaders by new 
leaders who are no better than the old. 

The exposure of the Left Congress leaders who may again 
undertake to sc't up a new party or organisation like the former 
l^eague of Indc^pendence in order once again to mobilize the 
mass of the workers, is the primary task of our party. Ruthless 
war on the Lelt national reformists is an essential condition if we 
are to isolate the latter from the workers and mass of the 
peasantry and mobilize the latter under the banner of the 
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Communist Party and the anti-imperialist agrarian revolution in 
India. 

The Communist Party of India calls upon all the toilers to 
form a united front against the imperialists, the landlords, the 
money-lenders and the capitalists. The C.P. of India calls upon 
the Moslem and Indian workers and peasants not to be tricked 
by the cunning provocative methods of the British Government 
and the reactionary native exploiters, who set the toilers of 
different nationalities and religious beliefs against one another 
and provoke conflicts between them. 

The C.P. of India calls upon all the toilers, including the un¬ 
touchables (pariahs) not to permit such disorganization and 
splitting of the united revolutionary front of the oppressed who 
suffer equally at the hands of their own and British exploiters. 
In its struggle to win leadership of the masses, the C.P. of India 
calls upon its supporters to make resolute use of any legal and 
semi-legai opportunity for public action and mobilisation of the 
masses around working class slogans. On every occasion they 
must expose the treacherous part played by the National Con¬ 
gress. Against the bourgeois compromise front established by 
tlic national reformists, they must create the united front of the 
toilers from below, on the basis of the definite proletarian revo¬ 
lutionary demands and activities. 

As one of the practical means of c'xplaining to the toiling 
masses the exploiting and the treacherous policy of the Congress 
leaders, ilu* (J.P. of India recommends to its supporters to mak(‘ 
use of their activity in the trade unions, municipal councils 
((Calcutta, Bombay, <‘tc,) and similar institutions. 

The C.P. of India calls upon its supporters and organizations 
to develop mass revolutionary activities and the struggh’ of the 
working class for th(‘ir political and economic demands, mass 
refusal by the peasants to pay taxes, levies, rent, debts, parti¬ 
cularly in districts when^ there are large landed estates—thereby 
mobilising and preparing the mass of the toilers for revolutionary 
struggle against imperialism. The C.P. of India calls upon all the 
class-conscious workers and revolutionaries to assist in trans¬ 
forming individual strikes of the workers into a general political 
strike, as a resolute step in organizing the revolutionary strug¬ 
gle of the mass of the people for independence, land and a 
workers' and peasants' Government under the guidance of the 
working class. 
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A. General Demands 


In order to develop mass revolutionary struggle and the 
political training of the people, the C.P. of India puts forward 
and figlits for the following demands: 

1. Expulsion of the British troops, abolition of the police and 
general armament of the toilers. 

2. Immediate liberation of all political prisoners including 
those who have committed acts of individual and mass 
violence. 

3. Unlimited freedom of speech, conscience, press, meeting, 
strikes and associations for the toilers and abolition of all 
anti-popular laws (Trades Disputes Act, the prohibition 
of picketing, the regulation for the deportation of re¬ 
volutionary workers. Press Act, etc.) 

4. The abolition of rank, caste, national and communal pri¬ 
vileges, and the fvdl equality of all citizens irrespective of 
sex, religion and race. 

5. Complete separation of religion from the state and the 
expulsion of missionaries as direct agents of the imperia¬ 
lists, with confiscation of their property. 

6. Complete separation of religion from the state, and at any 
time on the demand of the majority of the electors. 

B. Special Workers" Demands 

In order to organize the widest masses of the working class, 
defend the day to day interests of the workers and maintain the 
general revolutionary struggle of the toiling masses in our 
country, the C.P. of India calls upon all class-conscious workers to 
concealtrate e\'ery effort on the creation of a revolutionary trade 
union movement. 

The C.P. of India deems it essential to organize mass trade 
unions based on factory committees, with the leadership elected 
directly by the workers and consisting of advanced revolutionary 
workers. The trade unions must become regularly functioning 
mass organisations, working in the spirit of the class struggle, 
and all efforts must be made to expel and isolate reformists of 
all shades, from the open agents of British capitalism such as 
Joshi, Chamanlal, Ciri, etc., to the sham Left national re¬ 
formists such as Bose, Ruikar, Ginwala, and other agents of the 
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Indian bourgeoisie who constitute a reactionary bloc for joint 
struggle against th(' revolutionary wing of the trade union 
movement. At the same time the C.P. of India works for the 
transformation of the All-India Trade Union Congress into a 
lighting all India centre of the labour movement on a class basis. 

I. The CLP. of India calls upon all its supporters and all class¬ 
conscious workers to help in organizing factory committees 
in all factories, railways, docks, etc. throughout the country. 
In cases where, owing to victimisation of the employers or 
british authorities, the factory committees have to work 
semi-lc'gally, the C.P. advocates putting forward the 
demand idr recognition of the factory committees as one 
of th(' principal demands in strike movements. The C.P. 
of India calls for the countrywide organization of workers' 
defence detachments, both to defend workers’ strikes and 
d('monstrations and to take part in the general revolu¬ 
tionary struggle. 

II. Th(' C.P. of India culls upon all class-conscious workers to 
h(.‘lp tlK‘ party to organize the movement and the struggle 
of the unemployed for regular relief at the' expense of the 
state and the' (employers. It calls for the countrywide 
orgiinization of uiu'inployed councils, demonstrations and 
joint struggle with the workers in industry for tlu' partial 
demands of the unemployed, monthly unemployment bene¬ 
fit at the minimum cost of living, refusal to pay rent, free 
supply ol iuel and food stuffs by the municipal authorities, 
etc. 

III. Taking note of the semi-slave conditions of the plantation 
and agricultural workers, the CJ.P. of India calls upon class- 
conscious workers to take part and assist in the organization 
of the trade unions of plantation and agricultural workers. 
The fight for eomplc’te abolition of all systems of serfdom, 
compulsory and contract labour, deprivation of rights 
uwd unyirecedeuted exploitation of the agricultural pro¬ 
letariat is one of our main aims, linked up closely with the 
aim of mobilizing the broad masses of peasantry to fight 
imperialist and feudal exploitation, under the leadership 
of the working class. 

IV. With the object of protecting the working class from 
physical and moral degeneration, and also in order to 
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raise its capacity to fight for emancipation, the C.P. of India 

fights for: 

1. J.imitation of the working day to 8 hours for adults and 
6 hours for youths from 16 to 20. Introduction of the 
6 hour working day in all harmful industries, including 
coal mining, and free supply of milk and butter to the 
workers in these industries. 

2. CJomplete freedom of trade unions, demonstrations, 
picketing and strike. 

3. Equal pay for equal work for women, youths and mc'u. 

4. Complete abolition of compulsory contract labour and 
systems of legal bondage of the workers. 

5. A compulsory weekly rest period on full payment and 
a paid annual holiday of 4 weeks for adults and 6 
weeks for youths. 

6. Stat(‘ Insurances against unemployment, sickness, 
accidents, industrial diseases, old age, loss of working 
capacity and orphanage and compensation for dis¬ 
ablement. 

7. Establishment of a state minimum wage of 50 rupees 
a month, prohibition of contract system and esta¬ 
blishment by law of weekly payment of wages. 

8. Prohibition of deduetions from wages for any reason or 
purpose whatsoever (fifies, bad work, etc.) 

0. Introduction of properly organized factory inspection, 
workers being ek’ctcd members thereof, to supervise 
labour conditions in all factories employing hired labour. 

10. The abolition of the system of hiring workers through 
jobbers, sarangs, etc., employment and dismissal of 
workers to take place through labour exchanges, con¬ 
trolled and supervist^d by the trade unions. 

In addition the C.P. of India supports and fights for each and 
every demand intended to improve the conditions of the workers, 
building of new houses at governments’ or employers’ expense, 
[)rovision for proper lavatories, clean dining rooms etc. 

The C.P. of India is definitely against the principle of arbit¬ 
ration and interference by capitalist arbitration courts. It 
emphasises most definitely that the sole means of winning any 
serious concessions on the part of the exploiters is resolute class 
struggle by strikes and mass revolutionary activities. 
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C. Peasants* Demands 


L The C.P. of India fights for the confiscation without 
compensation of all land and estates, forests and 
pastures of the native princes, landlords, money-lenders 
and the British Government and their transference to 
peasant committees for use by the toiling masses of the 
peasantry. The C.P. of India fights for wiping out the 
medieval system of landlording, to cleanse the whole of 
the land from the rubbish of the middle ages. 

II. The C.P. of India fights for the immediate confiscation 
of all plantations and their transference to revolutionary 
committees elected by the j^lantation workers. The 
allotments to which the planters assign their contract 
workers and also the land not in cultivation, to be hand¬ 
ed over to the labourers and tlu* poor peasants as their 
property. At the same time the (IP. of India is in 
favour of the nationalisation of large-scale machinery- 
e(jiiipped plantations, and workshops eonnect(‘d there¬ 
with, for utilisation in the interests of the whole Indian 
people. 

III. The (J.P. of India fights for the immediate nationalisa¬ 
tion of the whole system of irrigation, complete cancel¬ 
lation of all indebtedness and taxes, and the transference 
of the control and supervision of the work of irrigation 
to revolutionary peasant committees elected by the 
working peasantry. 

IV. In order to disorganise British rule and maintain revo¬ 
lutionary pressure against it, the C.P. of India calls upon 
the peasantry and agricultural proletariat to engage in 
all kinds of political demonstrations and collective refu¬ 
sal to pay taxes and dues, or to carry out the orders and 
decisions of the Government and its agents. 

V. The C.P. of India calls for refusal to pay rent, irrigation 
charges or other exactions, and refusal to carry out any 
labour services whatsoever (begar) for the landlords, 
native princes and their agents. 

VI. The C.P. of India calls for refusal to pay debts and 
arrears to Government, the landlords and the money¬ 
lenders in any form whatsoever. 

VII. As a practical watchword for the campaign among the 
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peasantry, and as a means of developing more political 
consciousness in the peasant movement, the C.P. of India 
calls for the immediate organisation of revolutionary 
peasant coinmitt(‘es in order to cairy on a fight to 
achi('vc all the revolutionary democratic changes rc'- 
quired in the interests of emancipating the peasantry 
from th(^ yoke of British im])erialism and its feudal allies. 

VIII. The C.P. of India calls for the independent organisations 
of the agricultural proletariat, particularly the planta¬ 
tion work(TS, and its amalgamation with the proletariat 
of the towns under the banner of th(i Cbmmunist Party, 
as well as its representation in the peasant committ('es. 
The C.F. of India is firmly convinced that the compl('t(' 
thoroughgoing and permanent achievement ol the 
above m(*ntioiied political and social changes is possible 
only bv the overthrow of British domination and the 
creation of a P'ederal Workers’ and Peasants’ Sovii't 
Republic. 


D. E^^ANcn^vrION of the Pariahs and the Slave:.; 

As a result of the rule of Ifritish imperialism in our country, 
there are still in existence millions of slaves and tens of millions 
of socially outcaste working pariahs, who are deprived of all 
rights. British rule, the system of landlordism, the reactionary 
caste system, n'ligious deception and all the slave and serf 
traditions of the past throttle the Indian people and stand in the 
way of its emancipation. They have led to the result that in 
India, in the twentieth century, there are still pariahs who have 
no right to meet with their fellowmen, drink from common 
wells, study in common schools, etc. 

Instead of putting an end once and for all to this shameful blot 
on the Indian people, Gandhi and the other Congress leaders call 
for the maintenance of the caste system, which is the basis of 
and justification for the existence of the socially outcaste 
pariahs. Only the ruthless abolition of the caste system in its 
reformed, Candhist variety, only the agrarian revolution and the 
violent overthrow of British rule, will lead to the social, eco¬ 
nomic, cultural and legal emancipation of the working pariahs 
and slaves. The C.P. of India calls upon all the pariahs to join 
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in the united revolutionary front with all the workers of the 
country against British rule and landlordism. 

The C.P. of India calls on the pariahs not to give in to the 
tricks of British and reactionary agents who try to split and set 
one against the other the toilers of our country. 

The C.P. of India fights for the complete abolition of slavery, 
the cast(‘ system and tlu' (‘aste inequality in all its forms (social, 
cultural, etc.). The CLP. of India fights for th(' complet(‘ and 
absolute e(|uality of tlu' working pariahs and all the toilers of 
our country. 

E. Struggle for ttik Interests of the Town and PF/nv 
Bourgeoisie 

The CLP. of India calls upon the small producers in the towns 
to support the revolutionary struggle against British domination, 
the landlords, the princes and the money-lenders. 

The capitalist class and the National C^ongress, in their search 
for a compromise with imperialism are betraying the inter(‘st 
not only of the workers and peasants but also of wide sections 
of the town petty bourgeoisie (artisans, street traders, etc.). 

Only the complete abolition of British rule bringing in its 
train the liberation of our country, the radical alterations of the 
whole policy of the CTOvernment and the abolition of land¬ 
lordism and survivals of serfdom throughout the Indian social 
order, will create the conditions requisite for developing the 
c'conomic life of the town petty bourgeoisie, baneberaJt workers 
and town poor. The C.P. of India fights for the* cancellation of 
all the u.sury which has enslaved the poor people of the towns. 
The CLP, of India fights for the cancellation of all direct and 
indirect taxes, excise and other forms of taxation of wages and 
small earnings which are ruining the artisans, street traders, 
employees, etc. It stands for the replacement of such taxes by 
a progressive income tax on the capitalists, bond holders, banks 
and inheritance. The CLP. of India fights for all revolutionary 
measures which serve the interests of the proletariat and are 
intended to improve the conditions of the town poor. 

F. Emancipation of the Toiling Women 

The toiling women of India are in a semi-slave condition 
under a double burden of the survivals of feudalism and 
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economic, cultural and legal inequality. The toiling women luwe 
no right whatsoever to determine their fate, and in many dis¬ 
tricts are forced to drag out their existence in purda under the 
veil find without the right not only of participating in public 
nfhiirs. hut even of freely and openly meeting their fellow citi¬ 
zens and moving through the streets. At the same time the* 
exploitation and working c‘onditioiis of the wonu'u workers arc? 
surely uuheard of in thc'ir brutality and sweated character. The 
semi-slave conditions of women in India are the result of the 
wid(*sprea(l survival of relics of feudalism throughout the social 
order of tlu' country and its careful preservation by British 
imperialism. 

Noting that the' pr(\sent bourgeois national women’s orga¬ 
nisation, “The All India Women’s Conferc'uce” led by Sarojini 
Naidu, oiu’ of the k‘adei s of the National Congress is not carrying 
on a genuine struggle to emancipate women but in reality 
is co-operating with British imperialism, the (J.P. of India C‘alls 
upon the working mass(‘s of India to join the common revo¬ 
lutionary struggle of the toiling masses, under the Ic'adc rship of 
the CJommunist Party, for the overthrow ol the social ord(?r and 
social system which gave rise to thc^ slave conditions of Indian 
women. 

The C.P. of India fights for the complete social, economic 
and legal equality of womcm. It fights for the complete abo¬ 
lition of night work for women and the prohibition of under¬ 
ground work for women (in the coal mines and in all branches 
harmful for females). 

The C.P. of India fights for leave of absence from work at full 
rates of wages two months before and after child birth, with 
free medical aid, and for the establishment of creches in all 
factories and workshops employing women, at the expense of 
the employers such creches to cover small children and infants 
at the breast, with a special apartment for feeding. Nursing 
mothers to have their working day reduced to 6 hours. 

G. Soldiers’ Demands 

I. In the struggle for the emancipation of our country the 
C.P. of India calls for the spreading of revolutionary propaganda 
among the soldiers and police and explanation of the necessity 
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for their armed insurrection together with the toiJing masses of 
tilt' country against British rule. 

II. The Indian soldiers and police are, socially, in the main, 
poor peasants who have been forced to seek employment in th(^ 
army by poverty, landlessness and hunger. The C.P. of India 
fights for the allotment of land to the soldiers equally willj all 
the other toiling peasants. The C.P. of India calls upon its siip- 
joorters to explain to the soldiers and ex-soldi(*rs tliat tlu^ onlv 
means of acquiring land, abolishing iiide])lcdness and gdting 
work is the revolutionary overthrow of the British and the fc*ndal 
supremacy. 

III. The C.P. of India calls upon its organisation and class 
conscious workers and revolutionaries to begin organising revo¬ 
lutionary groups among the soldiers. The aim of these groups 
must be to persuade and prepare the soldiers to lake action in 
support of a general armed insurrection of th(^ pc'ople for libcj ty, 
land and a workers’ and peasants’ Government. It is necessary 
to explain to the soldiers by concrete examples drawn from their 
daily lives (arbitrary action by the officers, shooting down of 
demonstrators, workers’ strike, etc. flagrant iiicquality of treat' 
meiit of white and Indian soldiers—worsc^ food, clothes, allow¬ 
ances, etc.) that Indian soldiers are only a blind tool in the 
hands of the British robbers, who use tht'in to maintain the 
national and social oppression of the toiling masses ol our 
country. 

IV. The C.P. of India calls upon its supporters to organize* 
the ex-soldiers who have had practiced proof of the swindling and 
exploiting character of the British rule and to build up revo¬ 
lutionary ex-soldiers’ organisations among them and, wherever 
possible fighting detachments to prepare and support the future 
national insurrection and agrarian movement under the k‘ader- 
ship of the party. 

V. The C.P. of India calls upon the conscious workers to 
organise fraternisation with Indian soldiers, with the object of 
establishing closer friendship and explaining llie solidarity of the 
interests of workers, peasants and soldiers in the fight for fr(*e- 
dom and the abolition of all forms of exploitation. 

H. Youth Demands 

I. The C.P. of India calls upon the revolutionary working class 
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youth to >)uil(l up the Young Communist League. The Youth Com- 
iniinist League of India, being an illegal organisation owing to the 
coinpl('te lack of rights and the prevailing terror, has as its object 
to organise the widest possible masses of working class, peasant 
and revolutionary student youth around the banner of the 
(Communist Party, doing so either directly or through the uK'dium 
of auxiliary, legal and semi-legal mass organisations (youth 
section in the trade unions etc.). 

IT. The Y.C.L. of India as the helper of the Party has the 
special task (»f organising the working youth under the banniT ol 
eoininuiiisin. The Y.C.L. of India must come forward as a poli¬ 
tical organisation which subordinate's economic, cultural, sports, 
(‘tc. activities to the intc^rest of the political struggle namely, 
the (^vea throw of the impc'rialist yoke and the' winning of power 
by the working class and the peasantry. 

HI. The (i.P. of India calls for the countrywide organisation, 
both of mixc'd and of separate workers’, peasants" and studcaits’ 
detachments, both to defend the people’s demonstrations, strikes, 
c'tc., and in order to make .systc'inatic pre^parations for the armed 
struggle of the Indian people. 

IV. Th(' C.P. of India calls upon the honejst revolutionary 
youth to help in spreading political propaganda among the 
soldiers and police'. The C.P. of India considers that the call of 
the Left nationalists to the soldiers to leave the army and take 
their discharge', in accordance with Gandhi’s philosophy of non¬ 
violence, is a mistake. The task of genuine revolutionaric's is ti) 
pc'rsuade the soldiers, while staying in the army, to prepare and 
to raise, when the time is ripe, the banner of armed insurrection 
and, shoulder to shoulder with the toiling people, ove^rthrow 
British rule. 

V. With the object of protecting the toiling youth against 
physical and cultural dc^gencration, and in order to develop its 
revolutionary offensive for the national and social liberation of 
the toiling masses, the C.P. of India fights for: 

(a) Limitation of the working day to 6 hours for youths from 
16 to 20. Prohibition of employment of children under 16. 

(b) Universal free and compulsory education up to 16 in the 
national language of the pupils. Free feeding, clothing 
and supply of text books to children at the expense of the 
State. Introduction of vocational training for youths at 
the expense of the State and the employers. 
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(c) Paid weekly and annual (6 weeks) holiday for youths. 

(d) State maintenance for the unemployed youths at rates 
equivalent to the cost of living. 


CONCLUSION 

The Communist Party of India, putting forward its progi amme 
of demands of the Indian revolution, calls upon the toiling masses 
to rally under the revolutionary banner of the Party and carry 
on the struggle to the successful conqu(\st of power and tin* 
(\stablishment of the democratic dictatorship of the working class 
and the peasantry in the form of Sovit'ts. 

The C.P. of India declares that the successlnl solution of the 
problems facing the revolution against feudalism and lor eman¬ 
cipation will open up th(‘ possibilities (with the help of the inter¬ 
national proletariat and the class offensive of tlu^ exploited 
masses of our country,) of the revolution, thereby cn'ating the 
requisite conditions for the development ol our country on 
socialist lines, avoiding the furthcT stage of domination of th(' 
capitalist system. 

In this struggle the Indian x^eople are not alone. Tlu'y have 
an ally in the revolutionary workers of all countries in the 
world. The workers of the whole world arc* fighting for the 
overthrow of the international imperialism and the abolition of 
the whole system of capitalist exploitation, which is now going 
through a very profound crisis. The crisis of the feudal and 
capitalist system of exploitation in India is at present being 
combined with the world crisis, which leads to the great sharp¬ 
ening of all antagonisms, the approach of wars, and the rise of 
a new wave of revolutionary struggles. The growing crisis is 
producing the growth of stubborn resistance and counter-offen¬ 
sive on the part of the international proletariat and the colonial 
peoples. The strength of the international revolution is growing. 
In one of the countries of the world, Soviet Russia, the working 
class has long ago overthrown the power of the cxploit('rs and 
is successfully building up a socialist state of society. The 
workers of the Soviet Union have created a firm bulwark of the 
International Communist movement, and are showing in prac¬ 
tice how the world ought to be reconstructed in the intiTests 
of the workers and peasants. The Soviet Union is a reliable ally 
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of the colonial peoples, inclucling the toilers of India. The toil¬ 
ing masses oi India will receive the support of the revolutionaiy 
workers of all countries, jjarticularly of the developing Chinese 
revolution. The toiling masses of India will also be supported 
by the revolutionary workers of Great Britain, led by the Bri¬ 
tish Communist Party, while the ruling Labour Party of Mac¬ 
Donald and Independent Labour Party of Maxton and Brockway, 
who part and parcel and agents of British imperialism, will 
do everything in their power to tighten and maintain the noose 
of slavery and poverty round the neck of the Indian people. In 
spite of all the devices of the imperialists and their reformist 
agents, the revolutionary front of the world proletariat and colo¬ 
nial peoples is growing stronge^r and wider every day. 

But to ensures the victory to the Indian revolution, there is 
required a Communist Party of the proletariat, the leader and 
organiser of the toiling masses of our country. The building of 
a centralised, disciplined, united, mass underground commun¬ 
ist party is to-day the chief and basic task, long ago overdue, 
of the revolutionary movement for the emancipation of our 
country. 

The C.P. of India declares with pride that it considers 
itself a part of the organised world communist movement, a 
section of the Communist International. The C.P. of India 
calls upon all advanced workers and revolutionaries devot(-‘d to 
the cause of the working class to join the ranks of the Communist 
Piirty now being built, in order to fight to carry out the his¬ 
toric tasks of the Indian revolution. In the conditions of Bri¬ 
tish supremacy and terrorism, the Communist Paity can only 
(‘xist and develop as an underground party, applying and utiliz¬ 
ing all forms of legal and illegal activity to develop its mass strug¬ 
gle, and to incite the toiling masses for the fight for democratic 
dictatorship of the working class and of the peasantry. The 
Communist Party of India sets up its party organisation and 
groups ill all towns and in all factories and workshops through¬ 
out the country. 

The Communist Party of India organises the working class 
and the basic masses of the peasantry under the banner of the 
Indian revolution. 

In spite of all difficulties, sacrifices and partial defeats, in spite 
of all the attempts of the imperialists and the Indian bourgeoisie 
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to separate the revolutionary movement of India from the inter¬ 
national proletariat, the Communist Party will lead the strug¬ 
gle of the toiling masses to the complete overthrow of Bri¬ 
tish rule and of the system of landlordism and serfdom, in order 
thereafter, together with the world proletariat, to march for¬ 
ward in the struggle to set up a socialist system of society in 
our country and througlioiil the world. 

l/)ng live the independence of India! 

I.ong live the working class, the* IccKler of the (oiling masses! 
Long live the revolutionary insurrection for independence, 
land and bread! 

Long live the workers’ and peasants’ Soviet Cantanment! 
Long live the world revolution! 

(Taken from hidui and Canniuimni, 1U35 - pp. 328—343.) 
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DOCUMENT NO. 2 


i§»t:al;at€‘S of the Communist Party of 

India 

(Published in the International Press Correspondence 
dated 11th May, 1934) 

The Draft of the Provisional Statutes carries detailed 
instructions to party workers on the methods of party 
oi gauisations. it also outlines the task of party members. 
The following is one of the tasks enjoined on the party 
worker. “To observe the strictest party discipline and 
maintain reticence with regard to secret matters, actively 
]rarticipate in the political life of the party of the count¬ 
ry, carry on in practice the decisions of the Communist 
liitcniational, the Party and the Party organs.” 

Cfandhism is looked upon as one of the enemies of 
the Communist movement. Dealing on the question of 
expulsion, the docunu'nt says “Open or concealed sup¬ 
porters of Candhism, Roy group and other political 
trends condemned bv the C.l. as enemies of communism 
and as disorganisers and betrayers of the struggle for 
national independence” will be expelled from the party. 

On the oj’gairisatioual structure of the party the docu¬ 
ment says “The party is conducted as strictly under¬ 
ground organisation.” 

One of the important principles of the organisational 
structure of the party is to consider “decisions of the 
Comintern and higher party organs as unqestion- 
ably obligatory for lower organs and for all members of 
the party.” 

“All the party organisations are autonomous in decid¬ 
ing local questions, provided these decisions do not 
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conflict with the decisions of the party and the 
Comintern”. 


The coiriinuiiist party of India being a sc'ctJon of tlie (\)in- 
muiiist International is the most advanced organised section of 
the proletariat of India, the liighest form of its class organisation. 

The Communist Party of India carries out the leadership of 
the proletariat, the toiling peasants and all the toiling masses, 
organising them in the struggle for the victorious anti-imperia¬ 
list and agrarian revolution for the formation of a workers' and 
peasants’ government on the basis of the Soviet power, for 
complete state national independence and for a further strug¬ 
gle for the dictatorship of the proletariat and the full trium])h 
of socialism according to the programme of the Comnumist 
International. The (Communist Party of India is a united fight¬ 
ing organisation cemented by conscious iron proletarian disci- 
|)line. Th(‘ party is strong in its unity, unity of will and unity 
of action, which are incompatible with any deviation from the 
programme, any violation of party diseiphm.^ and factional group¬ 
ing inside' the party. 

The Communist Party of India demands from its members 
active and self-sacrificing work for carrying out the programme 
of the (J.I. and the draft platform of action of the C.’.P. of India. 
It demands also the carrying out of the statutes of the party and 
fulfilling all the decisions of the Party and its organs, the’ 
guarantee of the unity of tlie ranks of the Party and the streng¬ 
thening of fraternal international relations both between the 
toilers of the various nationalities of India and with th(^ prole¬ 
tariat of all countries of the world. The party works in all the 
mass organisation of the toilers, including the most reactionary 
organisations, seeking to win over the toiling masses of members 
of these organisations to its side and to isolate the reformist, the 
national reformist and social democratic leaders. 

(I) PARTY MEMBERS AND THEIR DUTIES 

(1) A member of the party is aiiy person who recognises the 
programme of the C.L, the draft platform of action of th(' Com¬ 
munist Party and who works in one of the party organisations. 
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obeys the decision of the party and the Communist International 
and n'gnlarly jiays membership dues. 

(2) A member of the party must:- 

(a) 01)serve the strictest pixrty discipline and maintain 
reticence with regard to secret matters, actively 
participate' in ihc political life of the party and the 
country, carry on in practice the decisions of the 
Communist International, the party and the party 
organs. 

(b) Tirelc'ssly work to raise his ideological attainments, 
to master the' fundamentals of Marxism-Le'ninism 
and the chief political and organisational decisions 
of the Party and (‘xplain them to the non-party 
masses. 

(c) He a member of mass organisations (trade unions 
('te.) and carry on tireless work there under the 
leadership of the Party committee for stn'ugthening 
lh(' political and organisational influence of the 
j^arty. 

(d) Join mass organisations of toilers, trade unions, etc. 
who are under the influence and leadership of the 
reformists and national reformists and other oppo¬ 
nents, and carry on tluTC a tirek'ss everyday ideo¬ 
logical and organisational struggle for liberating the 
toiling masses from the influence of the class 
enemies, winning these masses to the side of the 
Communist Party and thus isolating the refoiTnists 
from the? toiling masses. 

(e) Besides participating, organising, and leading the 
everyday struggles of the workers and peasants for 
partial demands, to carry on tireless agitation and 
propaganda among the workers and other toilers, 
spreading the ideas of the anti-imperialist and 
agrarian revolution and the ideas of communism. 

(3) Membc'rs are accepted into the party only individually 
and through party cells. Newly recruited party members must 
l)(' confirmed by the city committee (or local committee). 

(4) If whole groups from other political organisations join 
Communist Party, or if whole political organisations want to 
join the C.P., a proper decision of the Central Committee is re¬ 
quired for acceptance. 
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Note: If leading members from other political parties come 
over to the party, in addition to the sanction of the town com¬ 
mittee, it is necessary to have the sanction of the Central Com¬ 
mittee. 

(5) When accepting a new party member he must be vouch¬ 
ed for by at least two members of the party who know him well 
])()th at his place of work and his place of residence. The com¬ 
rades recommending him are responsible for him, and in 
case of improper recommendations will be subject to party dis¬ 
ciplinary measurers to the point of exclusion from the party. 
When a member of the communist \'outli organisation is accc'pl- 
('d, a n‘commendation is n'quired from the corresponding com¬ 
mittee of this organisation of which he was a member before 
joining the party. 

(6) Every meinix'r of the party who works in souk' local 
organisation and is going to w'ork in th(‘ area of another local 
organisation, will be* regfst(*red by the latter as one of its 
members. 

(7) Members of thc^ party will go to one* district from another 
according to the ndes laid down by the Central Committee. 
The cons('nt (J the (kmtral Committee of the party is required 
to go to anotlier country. 

(8) The question of the expidsion of any one from the party 
is decided by a general meeting of the cell of which the given 
person is a member, and is confirmed by the town or local com¬ 
mittee. Pending the decision of the town committee, the per¬ 
son ill question can be removed from party work. 

(9) The following are expelled from the party: (1) open 
or concealed supporters of Gandhism, of the Roy group and 
other political trends condemned by the C.I. as enemies of com¬ 
munism and as disorganisers and betrayers of the struggle for 
national independence; (2) open or concealed violators of the 
iron discipline of the party; (3) those who betray in any way 
secret party aflFairs (it must be remembered that this leads to a 
position that the party can be disorganised and party workers 
arrested); (4) provocators, careerists, traitors, morally degene¬ 
rate people and those who by their improper conduct harm the 
good name and soil the banner of the party; (5) class alien and 
hostile elements who have crept into the party by deception, 
concealing their counter revolutionary or criminal past or their 
previous connections with the police. 
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(II) THE ORGANISATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE PARTY 


(10) The party is conducted as a strictly underground organi¬ 
sation. The underground organisation party in their work make 
it their central task to develop most widely mass work to estab¬ 
lish its leadership in the mass revolutionary movement and with 
this aim combining the methods of underground work and open 
work. 

(11) The leading principle of the organisational structure 
()[ the party is dcanocratic centralism which means:— 

(a) All the leading organs of the party from top to the 
bottom are elected. 

(1)) The party organs periodically report on their work to 
their party organisations. 

(c) Tlu' strictest party discipline and the subordination of 
the minority to the majority. 

(d) Decisions of the Comintern and higher parly organs are 
unquestionably obligatory for lower organs and for all 
members of the party. 

(12) The party is built on the' foundations of democratic 
centralism according to tlu^ tc'rritorial-industrial principle. 
Organisations which cMiibrace any districts are considered as 
higher than organisations which embrace part of the givcji 
district. 

(13) All the party organisations are autonomous in deciding 
local questions, providcnl these decision do not conflict with the 
decisions of tlie j)arty and the (Jomintern. 

(14) The highest leading of every organisation is the general 
meeting, conference, or congress. 

(15) Ihe general meeting, conference, congress elects a com¬ 
mittee, which is the executive organ and guides all the current 
work of tlu' organisation. 

Note: (1) For reasons of underground work, in accordance 
with the decisions of higher party committees, the lower party 
committee can be formed without elections at the corresponding 
party conference, but by appointment or also by combining 
election with co-option, etc., only a part of the party com¬ 
mittee is elected at the party conference and the other part 
of the party committee is co-opted. (2) For reasons of 
underground work, it is also permissible for the elections to take 
place not at the party conference, but by selecting for the party 
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committee perioiis from among the best activists who have been 
selected in advance by the higher party committee from the cells 
and fractions in mass organisations, trade unions, etc. 

(16) The organisational scheme of the party is as follows: 

(a) Territory of India: All-Indian party congress, which 
el(x*ts the central committee of the C.V. of India. 

(b) Trovince: Provincial party conference and provincial 
party committee. 

(c) Town (or locality): Town (local) conference, Town 
(local) committee. 

(d) Factory, chawl or village; General meeting of cell, 
Ihirean, or Organiser of cells. 

(17) OrdcT of subordination of the Party organs: All Indian 
Party Congress, C.C.(>.P. of India, Provincial party conference, 
Provincial party committee. Town (local) party conference, 
Town (local) party committee. 

General meeting of the cell. Bureau Organiser of the Cell. 
Note: III r(\spect to provinces wIutc a provincial committee has 
not yet been organised, the G.C. directly leads the local party 
organisations, and in places where there are no local organi¬ 
sations it directly leads the various cells. The same applies to the 
Provincial committei's in provinces where local and district com¬ 
mittees have' not yet been organised everywhere. In such cases 
the provincial committee directly leads the work of the various 
cells and local party organisations. 

(Ill) THE c:entbal organisations of the party 

(18) "i’he highc'sl organ of the party is the Cvongress. Con¬ 
gresses are called if possible onc(' a year. Extraordinary con¬ 
gresses are called by the central committte on its own initiative 
or at the demand of not less than one third of the total number 
of members represented at the last party congress. Extraordi¬ 
nary congresses are called at the expiration of two months. 

The Congress is to be considered as having full powers it it 
has representatives from not less than half the members of the 
party represented at the last regular congress. Representation 
quotas at the congress and the method of election are decided 
by the central committee. 

Note: If it is impossible to call a congress of tlie party, the C.C. 
will call an enlarged session of the plenum of the C.C., with 
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participation of representatives of the Provincial committees. 
Such an enlarged Plenum of the C.C. has the right, by arrange¬ 
ment with the C.L, to change the composition of the C.C. 

(19) The congress (a) discusses and confirms the report of 
tlu' Central Committee; (b) revises and changes the program¬ 
me and statutes of the party; (c) decides on the tactical line of 
the party on the basic questions of the current politics; (d) 
eh^cts the central committee. During the sittings of th(' party 
congresses a small auditing commission has to be elected, which 
looks through the financial affairs of the past period, and at the 
end of congress reports the results of its work and is then 
dissolved. 

(20) The Central Committee is eleetcnl by the congn'ss. In 
ease a nanuber of the central committee leaves it, he will be 
replaced by one of the candidates in the order fixed by tlic 
congress. 

Note: Th(' ecmtral committee has a right to co-opt members 
to the central committee. 

(21) The cf'ntral cornmittei* organises the politbureau for 
current work. The politbureau appoints a secretary whose task 
is to guide all the work of the apparatus of the central commit¬ 
tee, to guide the proper distribution of the party functionaries 
and control the fulfilment of the directives of the C.I., the deci¬ 
sions of he party congresses and the central committee. 

(22) The members of the central committee are attached as 
instructors and representatives of the central committee to 
definite provincial organisations and also divide among them¬ 
selves the various fields of the activity of the central committee: 

(a) Editor of the Central Party organ 

(b) A Manager of the Central Technical apparatus of distri¬ 
bution 

(c) Treasurer 

(d) Head of the work of party fractions in the mass organi¬ 
sations 

(e) Head of the special apparatus. 

(f) Head of the party educational department. 

Note: According to the concrete conditions of the work, the 
central committee can combine some of these functions and 
give to one person, or set up new departments, etc. 

Note: Special work must be entirely separated from the general 
party work. 
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(23) The centra] committee leads the whole work of the 
party in the interval between the congress, represents the party 
in its relations with other organisations and institutions, 
organises various party institutions and guides their acti¬ 
vity, appoints the editor of the central organ, confirms the 
secretaries and editors of party organs of provincial party com¬ 
mittees, distributes the forces and funds of the party and is in 
charge of the central funds. 

(24) With the aim of strengthening the Bolshevik Iciader- 
ship over the work of the local party organisations, 
the central committee has the right to create in some 
parts of the country Regional Bureaux t)f tlu' central committt^e 
which would include several provinces, to send repres(‘ntatives 
and instruclors to the localities. The Rt'gional Bureaux of the 
central committee, rt'pr(*sentatives and instructors of the central 
committee must work on the basis of special instructions laid 
down (wery tinier by the central committee or the politbureaux. 

(25) The central committee regularly informs the party 
organisation of its general work by sending out special informa¬ 
tion bulletins and also by sending meunbers and representatives 
of the central committee to the localities to give reports on its 
woi'k. 

(TV) THE PROVINCIAL ORGANISATIONS OF THE PARTY 

(2G) The highest organ of the provincial party or organisa¬ 
tion is the provincial party conference, and in the intervals 
b(4ween the confertaices, the highest organ is the provincial 
party committee. 

In its action it must be guided by the decisions of the congres¬ 
ses of the Communist Party of India and its leading organs. 
Note: The provincial commiltee works on the territory includ¬ 
ed in the administrative boundary of the province. It might 
1)(^ formed from the town organisation of the main city of the* 
province. When the town organisation of the provincial centre' 
gets strong enough, the town committee while maintaining the 
functions of the leading organ of the town party organisation, 
takes on for a time, till a proper provincial committee is built, 
the rights and duties of the provincial committee and develops 
its work in the administrative limits of the province, beginning 
with the chief industrial centres. 
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(27) The regular Provincial Conference is called by the Pro¬ 
vincial Party committee if possible once in six months. Extra¬ 
ordinary conferences are called at the decision of the provin¬ 
cial committee or on the decision of one-third of the total 
number of members of the provincial organisation, provided con¬ 
sent of central coinmittc^e is given. Quotas of representation and 
the manner of election to the Provincial Conference are fixed 
ev('ry time by tlie l^rovincial Committee. The Provincial party 
conference discusses and confirms the report of the work of the 
Provincial committee, and elects the Provincial committee of 
six members and two candidiites, and delegates to the All-India 
C!onnuuiiist Party Ckmgress. 

(28) Th(' provinc ial committee appoints a secretary and 
an assistant. The secretary of tlic^ provinc ial committee' carries 
on current work, directs the apparatus of the provincial commit- 
tc'e, directs the? propc'i* distribution of party workers and ensures 
the' fulfilment of the decisions of the provincial party conference, 
the provincial committee and the directives of the c'entral 
committee of the party. The provincial committees gives regular 
reports on its work to the C.P. on the date and in forms as 
established by the central committee. 

(29) In order better to carry out the task which faces the 
provincial committee, and to ensure the proper leadership of 
the work of the local party organisations, the members of the 
provincial party committee are attached to definite districts of 
the province and elivide among themselves the functions of thi* 
provincial csommittee, such as:- 

(a) Eelitor of the provincial organ (confirmed by the C.C. 
of the organ) 

(b) The manager of the provincial technical apparatus and 
the organiser of the distribution of lit('rature. 

(c) Treasurer. 

(d) Head of the work of the fractions in mass organisations. 

(e) Head of the special apparatus. 

(f) Head of the party educational department. 

Note: According to the concrete conditions of the work, the 
provincial committee may combine several of these functions in 
one comrade, for new functions etc., or appoint comrades 
outside of the committee members to carry such work as techni¬ 
cal apparatus, subordinating him directly to the secretary. 

(30) The provincial committee leads all the works of the 
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provincial organisation in the intervals between provincial orga¬ 
nisation of the party in relations with other organisations and 
institutions, organises various provincial party institutions and 
guides their activity, appoints the editors of the provinc ial news¬ 
papers, confirms the secn^tary and editors of district organs, 
distributes the forces and funds of the provincial organisation 
and has charge of the provincial treasury. 

(31) With the aim of strengthening proper k^adership of the 
local organisations and ensuring a more thorough c'lK'ckup on 
tlu' lulfilment of decisions, the provincial coiiiiuittec^ has the right 
to send representatives and instructors to the localities. 

(V) THE TOWN AND LOCAL ORGANISATIONS 

(32) Tn the town and village talukas (for several village 
communities), town (or local) party organisations are formed 
with the confirmation of the provincial coimnitlee. The highest 
organ of th(‘ town (or ]oc‘al) party organisation is the town or 
loc'al conference. The town (or local) party conference is called 
by the town or local committee, if possibki every six months. 
Extraordinary conferences are called on the decision of th(' town 
or local committee, or at the demand of one-third of the 
total niimb(’r of memb(Ts in the town or local organisation. The 
town or local conference discusses and confirms the report of the 
town (or local) committe^e, elects the town or local committc'c' 
of the five members and two candidates, and delegates to the 
l^rovincial party conference. 

(33) The town or local committee* elects a secretary (to be 
confirmed by the provincial committee,) organises and confirms 
cells and fractions in mass organisations, organises the collection 
of membership dues, organises various party institutions 
and commissions within the limits of the town (locality) 
and guides their activity, appoints the editor of the town (loca¬ 
lity) party organ to be confirmed by the provincial committee, 
guides the works of the cells and fractions in lower ranks of the 
mass organisations, distributes the forces and funds of the party 
within the limits of the town (locality), and has charge of the 
local funds. 

(34) In order better to carry out the task which faces the 
town or local committee, the members of the town or local 
committee are attached to definite cells and fractions in mass 
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organisations as representative or instructors of the committee, 
and also distribute among themselves the chief functions of the 
apparatus of the town or local committees such as:- 

(a) The editor of the town (or local) organ. 

(b) The leader of the town or local technical apparatus 
and the distribution of literature. 

(c) The treasurer. 

(d) The head of the work of the fractions in mass. 

(e) The head of the special work. 

Note: According to the concrete conditions of the work, the 
town or local committee may combine several of these functions 
in one j^c'rson from new functions etc. The special work has to 
be entirely separat(‘d from the general party work. 

(f) The town or local committee will give regular reports on 
its work to the provincial committee on the dates and 
in the forms which are fixed every time by the provincial 
committee. 

(VI) THE SECTION COMMITTEE IN THE IMG CITIES 

(35) In the big towns, with the permission of the C.C'., 
section organisations are formed under the control of the town 
committees, and work under its direction. The sijction organi¬ 
sations of big towns will work according to the rules for the 
town organisations. 

(VII) CELLS 

(36) The l)asis of the party is the factory cell. Tliese cells 
are formed in factories, mills, big farms, units, institutions, etc, 
if there are not less than three party members. Besides the 
factory cells in the mills, chawl and street cells are organised 
from among the party members who cannot be in factory cells- 
like small handicraftsmen and traders, housewives etc. In the 
villages, village cells are organised. Special cells act on the basis 
of special instructions of the central committee. The cells are 
confirmed by the local or town committees. 

Note: Each group of class conscious workers, poor peasants, 
and other toilers can on their own initiative organise a party cell 
and begin communist work among the masses. Such party cells 
which are organised on the initiative of non-party class conscious 
workers can be accepted into the party by the town or local 
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party committee according to the statutes after a careful personal 
jiivt\stigation of the membership both in respect to ]:)olitical 
views and in respect to honesty and loyalty to the* cause of tlu' 
rt'volution. 

(37) In big factories, in order to adopt the conditions of 
underground existence, separate department cc‘lls are organised 
and through cells organised form a joint unit. 

(38) 71ie cell links up the workers, peasants, and others 
with the leading organs of the party. Its tasks are:— 

1. Agitational and organisational work among the masses for 
the party and decisions. 

2. The attraction of sympathisers and new members and 
political education. 

3. The publication of factory paper. 

4. Assistance to the town or local committee in its every day 
organisational and agitational work. 

5. Active participation as a party unit in the economic and 
political life of their factory and city and also of thci 
whole country, active participation in the discussion and 
solution of all general party questions. 

(39) In order to carry on the current work, the cell elects a 
secretary, who is confirmed by the town or local committf'e. The 
members of the cell distribute among themselves various duties 
in the factory: 

1. Collection of membership dues; 2. publication and distri¬ 
butions of the factory party paper; 3. leadershij) of tli(‘ 
fractions of the factory mass organisations (trade unions, sport, 
cultural, educational, etc.); 4. active work among lh(‘ toiling 
masses and recruiting new members; 5. actively carry out the* 
decisions of the cell and higher party organisatiojis. 

(VIII) FRACTIONS IN MASS ORGANISATIONS 

(40) At all congresses, meetings, and in the elect('d organs of 
the mass organisations outside the party-trade unions, factory 
committees, peasant organisations, ctc.—where theix^ aia* not less 
than three party members, party fractions arc organisc'd wliich 
must function in an organised way, strengthen paity discijdine, 
work to increase the influence of the party, carry party polic\' 
among non-party masses. For current work, the fraction (‘lects 
a secretary. 
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(41) The fraction is completely controlled by the corres¬ 
ponding party committee (C.C., provincial committees, town or 
local committees or nucleus), and on all questions must strictly 
and without vacillation carry out the decisions of the party 
organisations which lead them. The fractions of the higlna 
bodies of mass organisations, by agreement with the correspond¬ 
ing party committee, may send directives to the fraction oi lower 
bodies of thi^ same mass organisations and the latter must carry 
them out without fail as directives from a higher party organ. 

( IX) INNER PARTY DEMOCRACY AND PARTY 
DISCIPLINE 

(42) Tlie free and businesslike discussion of party policy in 
the various organisations or in the ])arty as a whole is the inde¬ 
feasible right of (ivery member of tlui party, arising from inner 
party democracy. Only on the basis of inner party democracy 
can Bolshevik self-criticism be developed and party disci^dine 
strengthened, as the latter should be conscious and not inecha- 
iiicul. But a discussion on questions of party policy must bi' 
dc'veloped in such a way that it should not lead to party orga¬ 
nisations or party workers exposed to the police terror or to 
attempts on the part of an insignificant minority to force their 
views on the vast majority of the party members and to attempts 
to form fractional groups which will break the unity of tlie 
party, which will lead to splitting the working class. Therefore, 
a wide inner party discussion can be recognised as necessary onlv 
if:— 

(a) this necessity is recognised by at least several big pro¬ 
vincial organisations. 

(b) if inside tlie C.G. there is not a sufficiently firm majority 
on the chief questions of party policy. 

(c) if despite the existence of a firm majority in the C.C. for 
a certain point of view the C.C. nevertheless considers it 
necessary lu verify the correctness of its policy by dis¬ 
cussion in the party. Only if these conditions are carried 
out and secrecy is ensured, can the party be guaranteed 
against the misuse of inner party democracy by anti-party 
elements. Only on these conditions can we reckon on 
inner party democracy being useful for the cause and 
not being utilised to damage the party and the working 
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class. Discussion must take place under the strong leader¬ 
ship of the C.C., and in the localities under the leadcTship 
of the provincial town or local coininittces. 

(43) The preservation of the unity of the i)arty, a jncaciless 
struggle against the slightest attempts at fractional struggle aiul 
splits, the strictest party discipline are the first duties of all 
members of the party and all party organisations. In order to 
bring about the strictest discipline inside the party and s('cuie 
the greatest unity while removing all fractions, the C.C. has tht' 
right to apply all party penalties to th(' point of expulsion from 
the party in case* of violations of discipline or the existence of 
fractions. 

(44) The decisions of th(' leading party organs must be 
carried out exactly and rapidly. Failure to carry out the deci¬ 
sions of higher organisations and other actions vN^hich are rc cog- 
nised as crimes against the party will be dealt with as follows: 
For a local organisation 

censure and general registration (disbanding the organisation); 
for individual party menibers; various forms of cc'nsure (public 
rebuke, reprimand etc.) public censure, temporary removal from 
responsible work, expulsion from the party. 

All party organisations from the cell upward have the right 
to inflict party penalties. In order to carry on a preliminary 
investigation of the activity of party members, party commit¬ 
tees may set up in individual cases if it be necessar\, temporary 
investigation committees, whose conclusions later must be 
confirmed by the party committee. 

(X) THE FINANCIAL RESOURCES OF THE PARTY 

(45) The financial resources of the party and its organisation 
are comprised of membcTship dues, income from party under¬ 
takings and other incomes. 

(46) The monthly membership dues for party memb(»rs are 
as follows.... unemployed members of the partv ar(‘ (‘\empt 
from the payment of membership dues. 

(47) On entering the party an entrance fee of. must 

be paid. 

(48) The C.C. decides what proportion of the membership 
dues will remain at the disposal of the cell and how much will 
be put at the disposal of the town or local committee. 
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DOCUMENT NO. 3 


Plan of Work 

COMMUNIST PLOT AGAINST THE C. S. P. 

(A DocumenI Publishetl by M, R. Masani in 1938) 

“The Coinmiinisl Plot Against The C.S.P/ is a detailed 
plan for utilizing the United Front of the Coininimists 
and th(' Socialists for disrupting the Socialist Party. 
The Document gives detailed instructions to the 
members of the C.P.l. to enter the Socialist Party and 
wreck it from within. It asks the members to demand 
joint agitation and joint action with the C.P.l. aiid at 
the same time try to indoctrinate the C.S.P. ranks and 
try to win them to the fold of the Communist Party. 

In view of the changed situation inside the C.S.P., the atti¬ 
tude of the C.S.P. leadership and our tasks of working for socia¬ 
list unity, the following plan of work is adopted 

1. The composition and character of the All India Contact 
Committee* .should be changed. It should consist of five 
iu(*mbers from each side. This would be a purely political 
committee and must meet every three months; it would take 
a rtvievv of the political situation and endeavour to (wolve 
through its deliberations a united lead on the major issues facing 
the movement. These agreed decisions would become the basis 
not only of joint agitation and work but also be considered the 
official line of the two organisations unless they are overruled by 
the executive* of c*ither organisation. This committee would 
endeavour to come to agreement on whatever political issues it 
is possible to do so. The two organisations would throw in 
their entire w(*ight, both separately and jointly to implement 
these agreed decisions. If there are any complaints against the 
units of either organisation they would be referred to the Secre¬ 
tariat concerned and the results of such investigations and 
decision will be communicated to the other Secretariat in due 
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course. Complaints against individuals or lower units c annot be 
made a cause, in normal circumstances, for breaking up united 
front relations nor should these interfere with the work of this 
committee. 

We expect the C.S.P. leadership to circularise to all its units 
to develop united action with us on as many occasions and as 
many fronts as possible. We expect that the differences on 
some issues or even conflicts on some occasions will not be c‘on- 
sidered as a sufficient cause* for stopping joint action on other 
occasions, or other issues, (*tc. The genc^ral directive should be 
to continue U.F. relations on whatever tiTins possible. 

We have already circularised to onr ranks and are repeating 
these insti'iictions. 

We hope such an All India Committee would become one of 
the transitional forms of achieving a United Executive and the 
dc'liberations of this body would lead in growing measure to the 
ideological political unification of the socialist movement and 
give concrete guidance to the* national movement. 

2. In Bombay, Calcutta and Cawnpore, whert^ our differc'iices 
ai*e the most acute we should take the initiative to form contact 
committees which should not be of less than three comrades 
from either side. The functions of this committee would not 
be only political but it will take initiative to propose and carry 
out joint actions on whatever terms are possible and o\x^r issues 
on which the C.S.P. agree and our delegation would be respon¬ 
sible to see that our part of the agreement is implemented. 

3. We would not suggest any rigid organisational forms for 
our other provincial and district committees. The existing con¬ 
tacts must be made to function and the necessary changes in 
composition etc. introduced to make them function more 
regulaily, efficiently and smoothly. The main point is to get 
U.F. work going through whatever mechanism is possible. 

4. As the most suitable mechanism to give an organisational 
form to our U.F. work and to supply it the necessary driving 
force we si ion Id seriously endeavour to form informed Activists' 
Group. These should consist of all the active elements from our 
C.S.P., T.U., and Congress ranks who are easily available at the 
place of their work or residence. These ad hoc groups through 
their periodical meetings should take the responsibility for 
carrying through joint actions e.g. organising a deinonstra- 
tion, helping or guiding strikes, running mass campaigns. This 
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would not only be mobilisation ol larger number of cadres for 
day to day work but these Activists' Groups become through 
th<ur own experieiico of working with us the rimk and file of the 
united front movement and who would be also a guarantee that 
united front work instead of being sabotaged is really deve¬ 
loped more and more. It is the way we work these Activists’ 
Choups and demonstrate our own work inside them that we 
will not only l)uild a U.F. movement but also create socialist 
cadres who would also struggle along with us, for the achieve¬ 
ment of socialist unity. 

5. To inspire confidence in the C.S.P. leadership to keep 
tJie unity of the C.S.P., to be able to enlarge it, we would not, 
from outside for the time being press tlu^ demand “All Socialists 
inside the C.S.P.’’ We would tell the C.S.P. leadership who is 
scared away by this slogan, that since you yet mistrust us and 
lack confidence in our Jnma jides and construe our attempt in 
working for socialist unity to he a partisan juove to capture 
your organisation, we do not advocate a slogan which is being 
resisted h\ a section of the C.S.P. and which even threatens to 
split the (J.S.P. ami with it the unity already achieved. If this 
slogan is accepttxl we would endeavour to win yonr confidence 
and establish our Ijo}ia fidcs and take yon seriously at your own 
uOld and expect you to iiiiplemeiit the slogan of “Joint Action 
with the C.S.P.” and thereby create the preconditions of closer 
unity. 

Our comrades within the C.S.P. would continue to popularise 
tli(’ slogan and use every achic\eineut of joint action and eveiy^ 
att(’inpt to sabotage it to vigorously pursue the unity policy. 
In those localities and province's where it is possible to include 
all socialists inside the C.S.P. it should be done without fail and 
\.ithont making much noise about it. 

It is in this way that the elements working for socialist unity 
\Nithin and without the C.S.P. can be strengthened. 

6. Our work inside the C.S.P. must be guided by the consi¬ 
derations that we are conscious builders of socialist unity, it 
:; our task to keep up the unity of the C.S.P. The anti-unity 
(v/c) elcimmts inside the C.S.P. would seize every oppor¬ 
tunity to throw us and our supporters out of the C.S.P. to main¬ 
tain and guarantc'c their own organisational domination over the 
C->.S.P. We can achieve the above tasks and defeat the moves 
of the disrupters only by making a sharp turn in our attitude 
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towards and inside the C.S.P. (on the lines indicated in other 
docunnents.) 

The exact nature of our work inside the* C.S.P. depends upon 
our present position inside the C.S.P. units. 

In those provinces and places where we are in a majority: 
Here we must immediately begin to work in the new way and 
interpret and act upon the Faizpur thesis, on the lines of Zaheer- 
Batliwalla-Dinkar th(*sis without giving any chance for teclini- 
cal breaches of discipline. We should defend this as being the 
logical working out of the Faizpur thesis. On the basis of our 
practical work and ideological campaign we should be able to 
win over th(‘ whoh' C.S.P. to accept this draft thesis and recog¬ 
nise us as the best C.S.P.cas. Systematic efforts must be made to 
recruit the advanced elements of the C.S.P. who begin to accc'pt 
our line into our own organisation. We should take particulai* 
care not to let other C.S.P. members be landed into a group 
against us or create the impression that we are rushing the 
(J.S.P. or (‘xploitiug our majority in any other cause except in 
strengthening the C.S.P. itself. 

In the majority provinces the Pi(wincial Ihstrict FiX(‘cutive 
should discuss both the draft thesis which were put forward 
at the Lahore. A.1,C.S.P. conference and should forward their 
opinion to our C.S.P. committee. In day to day work they 
.diould Ix'gin to take as their guidance the generalisations and 
directives giv(‘ii in tlu* thesis of Zaheer etc. with special refer- 
c‘uce to the proldariaiiisation of the Party (sic) and rapidly in¬ 
creasing its meinher.ship. 

The (kS.P. Coiuinittee should on th(‘ basis of these discus¬ 
sions in the provinces and districts N\’ork out a scries of articles 
for the il.S. work drawing out main conclusions of the thesis 
on lh(‘ basis of the experience of these places and their needs, 
witliout reharing to tlio thesis itself, without using its termino¬ 
logy. The main point is to drive home the conclusion that the 
growth of the mass basis of the C.S.P. arises inevitably out of 
experiences of the growing of the C.S.P. itself and the tasks it 
has undertaken. 

In places where we are in a minority great vigilance and 
(dasticity in day to day wwk is needed. We should endeavour 
to get as many of our new and unmarked comrades or sympa¬ 
thisers as possible inside the C.S.P. promptly undertake to liqui¬ 
date all sectarian mistakes and silently work towards a majority. 
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It is oiih through our work that we will earn the right to be 
inside the C^S.R in the eyes of all honest C.S.P.ers, not let our¬ 
selves be isolated and make our expulsion impossible. 

7. Tlu' specific tasks in the 23rovinccs where we are a majo- 
iit\ are the following: 

ANDHRA. Membership 480. Entirely under our influence. 
No rival group. Provincial (’.S.P. headquarters and District 
Executives fuiictioii eftectively. Our entire might and best of 
our district cadr<\s should bc' thrown into the task of organising 
the local units ol the C.S.P. far more effectively and link them 
up with provincial headquarters. Along with this organisational 
consolidation must proe(‘ed a scnious effort to enlarge the 
memlxTship still further by admitting into the C.S.P. every honest 
rank and filer who is sympathetic to socialism and is active on 
any of the' mass fronts. Congress, peasants, T.U. {sic)y Youth or 
Students. Andhra can and must become a model C.S.P. Unit. 

TAMIL NAD. Membership 220. Entirely under our influence. 
Leadership united. No rival group. Madras city and Provin¬ 
cial headquarters function as living units, in the other districts 
onl)' agitational influence. Ideological level very low; the week¬ 
ly must not be used only for rai.sing ideological level of the 
C.S.P.ers but by giving them practical guidance re. mass front 
piv^Werns \eac\ to the oxgaiusationa\ consoVidation of the C.S.P. 

MADR.iS. M<‘mbership 2(K). Entirely under our influence and no 
rival group. Very widespread agitational influence on all fronts. 
Congress (majority in P.C.C.) peasant and T.U. movements 
entirely under their influence. The C.S.P. as an organisation is 
lagging behind its agitational achievements. The comrades have 
failed to give up Congress methods of organisation and agitation. 
ludWiduab function for units. 

The foremost task of the leadership is to make the district 
branches function and during the course of this organisational 
drive itself double the membership on the basis of a special re¬ 
cruitment campaign from the active workers and peasants. They 
have recently started a weekly of their own and this should 
be of inestimable service in fulfilling these tasks. 

ORISSA. Membership 40 (forty). Majority of members with 
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US, an assured majority in the Provincial Executive. Naba 
Chowdhiiry who follows j.P.'s lead is tlie only other element and 
is considered as a reactionary by our comrades. The member¬ 
ship must be doubled in the course of the next three months by 
drawing upon students and kisan cadrt‘s. Sectarian attitude 
towards Chowdhiiry must be immediately liquidated and the 
danger of his being used as agent by Masani is circumvented. 
Efforts must be made not to let any rival group to be consolidat¬ 
ed inside the C.S.P. and draw N. Chowdhiiry nearer and nearer. 

BENGAL. Vhanbersliip 250. Though we are a majority inside 
the Party we arc not a majority inside the Executive (8 ours 
and 9 Centre and Bight ) owing to our inability to allord to send 
all our delegates to the Provincial conference. Thi'ic' are Right 
and Centre (dements and both have begun to function as a 
united fraction against us. Through our day to day work and 
intense ideological campaign we should break up rival fractions 
and wean away the C'entre from the Right on the basis of the 
unit)' of the C.S.P. itself. 

Our contact is not forthcoming at all satisfactorily nor is the 
provincial leadership boldly carrying out our C.S.P. policy, nor 
has the sectarian resistance in our di.strict organisations to work 
inside the C.S.P. successfully broken. All this must immediately 
change. 

The labour party should be made to speed \\p wwity with the 
C.S.P. With our strong position inside thc^ Provincial Executive 
of C.S.P. and with the relative competence of our cadres' unity 
on terms which may not appear to us as reasonable would be an 
uiupalified advance. It will shift the balance in our favour 
inside the C.S.P., remove lot of confusion and strengthen the 
unity elements inside the C.S.P. 

If the C^.S.P. agrees to have effective membership of 30-40 of 
the LP we should have unity and dissolve the CP. If the C.S.P. 
refuses to accept the proj^osal we should continue to activise 
(sic) the LP, work out United Fnmt with the C.S.P. without 
any half-heartedness or dilatoriness on our part with a view to 
bring about unity on the above minimum conditions as soon as 
possible. 

LP is not an alternative to C.S.P. nor do we look upon it as a 
permanent organisation. We retain and activise it only to be 
able to achieve socialist unity and as a transitional measure. 
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The slogan of the LP as a necessary political Party of the work¬ 
ing class and also the slogan of the All India Workers’ Party 
separate from the C.S.P. is categorically rejected by us. 

The activisation of the 1.P does not mean that it should be 
extended to the District. Jt should remain confined to Calcutta 
and be looked upon as our own political platform till unity with 
the C.S.P. is achieved. Again, as many new comrades as can enter 
the C.S.P. in Calcutta should continue to do so. Inside our own 
ranks all old prejudice against the LP must be cast aside. 

Anu.shilan is joining the C.S.P. and likely to join the Right 
and Centre fraction in opposition to us and take initiative to 
start local (".S.P.s. We should not oppose their entry into the 
C.S.P. but endeavour to work with them to strengthen the C.S.P. 
itself. 

PUNJAB. Membership 700. Though it would be corr(X‘t to 
say that our policy would commend an overwhelming majority 
yet this majority is not stable because of acute fraction fights 
among the socialists as a whole. The biggest (sic) problem so 
far has been the non-understanding and non-acceptance bv oui 
own comrades of our policy towards the CJ.S.P. This coupled 
with their own fractional attitude and the fact that th(' otluT lac- 
tion was identified with the C^.S.P. had led thcan to commit a 
whole serit‘s of sectarian and opportunist mistake's. A big for¬ 
ward step has howc'ver been taken with the liquidation of th(‘ 
Socialist Part)' and the unification of all socialists under the C.S.P. 
This organisational unity of the socialists can be immediat(‘lv 
made to yield serious political results only if sectarianism and 
factionalism are rooted out from our ranks in the Punjab. TIk' 
proletarian iiiovcjnent is rising in the Punjab, headed by the 
socialists thcinsc h c's and the rapid proletarianisation of the parly 
can alone lead to a permanent solution of the Punjab problems 
which have so Jar defied solution. 

The two groups within the C.S.P,—Kirti and the Nawajawan 
Bharat Sabha—arc* grovelling among themselves. They are likely 
to seek our support for factional ends. It is our task not to ally 
with any faction, keep the unity of the C.S.P. and develop it as a 
liomogeneous party. 

Within the Congress the P.S.P. must function as a unit and not 
ally with either of the Congress factions. 

The provinces where we are in a minority are the following:- 
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BOMBAY: Mas problems of its own. Membership 200. Lead- 
(Tsliip Right. \Vc are rigidly excluded. The local units of the 
C.S.P. do not function. Immediate stej^s should be, for us, to 
send as many unmarktjd comrades as possible inside the C.S.P. 
and they should take the initiative to form local units and press 
for united action from within. Our joint work and contract is 
not functioning satisfactorily. Despite difficulties from the 
other sides tli(^ nc'cessary amount of (*nthiisiasin and the needed 
initiative is not Idrthcoining on our part. This must immediately 
change. Joint work must become a regular feature of our day to 
day work and begin vsith a series of campaigns e.g. Sholapiir 
Prisoners’ Re lease, Ih’cognilion of GKU, the Bombay 1 ..abour 13ill 
etc. 

C.P. The C.S.P. was in our hands but was ilissolved, ih(‘ passi- 
vit\ of our responsible comrades and their inability to build up 
a C.S.P. was used by Masani and otluas not only to dislodge us 
by dissolving the J^arty but also to attack our political bona fidcs. 

Later on, our conirad<\s started a Radical Workers' League. 
The C.S.P. again b(‘ing reorganised. 

All comrade’s wlio wen’ formerly in the C.S.P. must demand 
admission into die (d.S.P. as a matter of right. We .should dis¬ 
solve the Radical Workers League and ask its members to join 
th(' C.S.P. 

(Constant coiilact with the new C.S.P. members must be kept 
and all steps taken to influence them. The danger of Masani 
using the (J.S.l\ in C.P. as his closed preserve must b(‘ tactfully 
circumvented. 

We should inU’iisif) our fJongress work in Nagpur aiul work 
to activise liu' Town Camgress Committee along with the C.S.P. 
comrades and thus win the confidence ol the local C.S.P. 

MAHARASHTRA. Membership 200. The locals do not func¬ 
tion at all, nor provincial headquarters. The leadership is de¬ 
finitely hostile. 

We must get our comrades to make the locals function, enrol 
as many members as possible and e.stablish new locals. Thest' 
steps must be carefully camouflaged. 

Only those of our comrades should remain out of the C.S.P. 
who are not taken inside it. Leading elements from among them 
can serve as our contact and take the initiative to launch joint 
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work. It IS very necessary in Maharashtra to make a sharp turn 
in our attitude towards the C.S.F. and ifuplc'mtmt the' above 
directives immediately. 

U.F. Nominal membership 450. Majority of organised mem¬ 
bership with us. All functioning locals ours. The leadership is 
Centrist and at present suspicious and hostile. Excc'pt at Cawn- 
pore all our comrades are inside the C.S.P. 

Our immediate tasks are rapid improvement in our local work, 
start C.S.P. locals where they do not exist, s(TiousIy carrying on 
jcn'nt work at Cawnpon\ Our top must keep constant touch 
with the CkS.P. leaders and endeavour to influence them politi¬ 
cally. 

KAUNATAK. Mc inlKTship 2(K). Bogus. Oiir isolatc\l contacts 
must be asked to join the C.S.P. and form locals. The existing 
C.S.P. leadership would be unable to prevent this. 

As soon as possible a meeting of all our contacts should be 
called and work for them planned out. 

SINDH. The C.S.P. was disbanded. A complete report should 
be demanded from our comrades and steps takc'ii to find out tht' 
exact position of the C.S.P. and investigate about Bachar’s cor¬ 
rupt opportunism. 

GUJARAT. 1(K). We were in majority. A part of the leader¬ 
ship had come over to us, but they lo.st it owing to their own 
inactivity. The other group has goni' ovt^r to Masani. In 
Ahmedabad we are a majority. Our group is the very opposites 
of Andhra comrades—their growing inactivity has completely 
paralysed and demoralised them. 

Today they have to begin all over again, from the most ele¬ 
mentary stage. All the advanced workers in the Mill Kamdar 
Union must be taken inside the C.S.P. and the Ahmedabad C.S.P. 
made a functioning body. It is only by improving Ahmedabad 
work that the situation in Gujarat can be tackled. 

BEHAK. 200. Solidly with j.P. Provincial headquarters func¬ 
tion, but no district units. They supply cadres and political 
leadership to the Kisan Sabhas but function as a loose group 
of individual agitators. The party is not built through Kisan 
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work, not attempted to draw in new cadres. If we could send a 
good organiser a first-rate C.S.P. could be organised but we can¬ 
not afford to send any. We have contacts with some recently 
released Andaman prisoners and they are working inside the 
C.S.P. 

DELHI. Membership 7. Tom with factionalism. The Left 
section is with us but they are really nothing more than 
Left C.S.P.ers. Some advancc^d workers who liad previously been 
in contact with us in other towns and are very good elements, 
have joined the C.S.P. and the Congress but are dissatisfied with 
both sections of the C.S.P. leadership. Since we cannot afford to 
send a whole-time organiser ther(‘, comrades on their way to and 
from Punjab should drop down at Delhi. 

N. W. FRONTIER. Punjab (J.S.P.ers have contact with them 
and they go along with them. They are generally Left. Our 
C.S.P. comrades should get in direct touch with them through 
the Punjab comrades. 

AJMER. There are ex-terrorists, Left Congressmen working 
among the states people and some advanced workers and with 
them all a good local C.S.P. can be formed. The BBCI Union 
comrades should get in touch with all these contacts in Ajmer 
and Vielp to organise a C.S.P. 
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DOCUMENT NO. 4 


Message of Greetings between 
Mao Tse-tung and B.T. Ranadive 

Ranaclivf in liis greetings to Mao Tse-tung on his 
victory of the C'ommunist Party in China says: “The 
toiling masses of India feel jnlnlant over this great 
victoiA. They know it hastens their own liberation.” 
Even after independence tlu' C.P.T. did not consider 
India to he tree. In his reply Mao Tse-tinig says: “I firm- 
W heheve VhaX Te\ymg on \V\e Wave Comm\ims\ Party 0)^ 
India and the- unity and struggh' of all Indian patriots, 
India will certainlv not remain long under the yoke of 
imperialism and its collahorators.” Pandit Nc'hru is 
branded as the collaborator of imperialism and this 
when India had recognised CJommimist China and was 
advocating its entrv into the United Nations. 

B. T. BANADIVE S MES.SAGE I’O MAO TSE-TUNG 

Following is the text of the message of greetings sent bv 
Goinrade B. T. Ranadivt- to Gomrade Mao Tse-tung on October 
12, 1949. 

“Dear Comrade Mao Tse-tung, 

On belialf of tlie Central Committee of the Ciommunist Party 
of India I send yon and through you to the people of China, 
our warmest greetings on the occasion of the formation of the 
People’s Government f)f China. The formation of the People’s 
Government signalises the final victory of the Chinese people 
against the eru^mies and enslavers of China—the American impe¬ 
rialists and the clique of Kuomintang reactionaries. This great and 
historic victory seals the doom of foreign imperialism and its 
national agents on the continent of Asia, and opens the pros¬ 
pects of immediate liberation of the peoples of Asia. It changes 
the balance of forces on a worldscale and constitutes a decisive 
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turning point in the world struggle for peace, democracy and 
Socialism. In liberating themselves the people of China have 
inflicted a decisive defeat on the common enemy of the peoples 
of the world—American imperialism—and have advanced the 
cause* of world liberation. 

Th(^ toiling masses of India feel jubilant ov(‘r this great vic¬ 
tory. They knovw IvAsle.us their own liberation. They are in¬ 
spired by it to fight inon^ dc^tcrininedly and courageously their 
l)attle for ending the present regime and establishing the rule 
of People’s Democracy. 

I wish to assure you and through you the people of Cfln’na 
that the Nehru C^overninent, which pursues a policy of hostility 
to th(* Chinese jx'oph' and still continues its rc'cognition of the 
bankrupt Kuoinintang Government, does not represcait the wisli- 
es and the will of tlu‘ people of India. The oyer-whelming 
AuajOThy the \ndYt\\\ peoysW desihively s^tand lot {vieudshi\r and 
co-operation with the great (Tiinese people. The Nehru Govern¬ 
ment on the other hand follows the dictates of the Anglo-Am(*- 
rican imperialists who wish to build India as a bastion of 
reaction against China. The Anglo-American imperialists 
carry on their nefarious conspiracies in Nepal and Tibet under 
the co\c'r offered by the Nehru Government. Thus the Nehn? 
Government is directly advancing the game* of the enemies of 
th(^ Chinese people. 

I wish to assure >'Ou and through you to the people of China 
that the Communist Party of India will unmask all the anti- 
Chinese intrigues that the Nehru Government might hatcli 
under the dictates of the American imperialists and rally the 
people to defeat them. 

The Central Committee of our Party has asked me to convey 
their special tribute and greetings to Comrade Chu Teh and the 
members of the Cfliinese Liberation Army who have upset all 
imperialist plans by their quick military victories. The great 
military skill of Comrade Chu Teh and his associates and the 
valour, courage and self-sacrificing spirit of the members of the 
Liberation Army confounded the American advisers of Kuomin- 
tang and shattered all hopes of prolonged resistance of Kuomin- 
tang forces. 

The Central Committee of our Party salutes the great Com¬ 
munist Party of C'hina and its leader Mao Tse-tiing on the 
occasion of its hi.storic and world-shaking victor)^ The victory 
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scored by the Communist Party of China is the \ictory of Mar¬ 
xism-Leninism, of the Stalinist l.ine. The Communist Party of 
China and its great leader Mao Tse-timg have demonstrated 
once more the invincible power of Marxism-Leninism. 

And finally allow me, Comrade Mao Tse-tung, to congratulate 
you on the occasion of your ek'ction as the President of the 
People’s Republic of China! 

Long Live Comrade Mao Tse-tung 
Long Live the (Communist Party of China! 

Long Live the Fighting Unity oi the Chinese and Indian People! 

B. T. Ranadive 

General Secretary. Communist Party of India 
MAO TSE-TUNG’S REPLY TO B. T. RANADIVE 

Chairman Mao Tse-tung, on October 19, 1949 sent the 
following telegram to B, T. Rauadive, General Secretary of the 
Communist Party of India: 

‘'Dear Comrade Rauadive, 

I have received your telegram of greetings date^d October 12. 
1 thank you very much for your warm greetings to the People’s 
Republic of China and the Communist Party of China. The 
people throughout China feel glad and proud to read in your 
telegram tlie fraternal friendship of the revolutionary Indian 
people. The Indian people is one of the great Asian people 
with a long history and a vast population; her fate in the past 
and her path to the future are simihu* to those of China in many 
points. 1 firmly believe that relying on the brave Communist 
Party of India and tlu* unity and struggle of all Indian patriots, 
India will certainly not remain long under the yoke of imperia¬ 
lism and its collaborators. Like free China, a free India will 
one day emerge in the Socialist and People’s Democratic family; 
that day will end the imperialist reactionary rule in the history of 
mankind. 

Best wishes for tlu‘ victory of the unity and stniggle of the 
patriotic p('ople of India. 

Long live the fraternal unity between the Indian and Chinese 
jjeople. 

(sd) Mao Tse-tung 
(^.hairmaii of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of China. 
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DOCUMENT NO. 5 


Statement of the Editorial Board of 
‘Communist’ on L.P.P.D. Article 

The Gominform Journal For A Lasting Veacc, For 
Peoples Democracy published in its issue dated January 
27, 1950 an editorial article about the strategy and 
tactics to be pursued by the Indian Communist Party. 
It was a sequel to the controversy that was going on in 
India between the Politbureau led bv Ranadive and 
the Andhra Communist Party. The Andhra Commun¬ 
ist Party Secretariat had, in a thesis, maintained that 
the Chinese methods were best suited for capturing 
power in India and that the Indian Communist Party 
had to learn a good deal from Mao Tse-tung. The 
Politbureau disagreed with the thesis and rejected it 
saying that the C.P.I. did not consider anyone other 
than Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin as authoritative. 

The Cominform journal, however, upheld th(’ line 
suggested in the Andhra Thesis and severely ri'pii- 
manded Ranadive. It said that the Indian Communist 
Party had to learn a lot from the Chine.se communists. 

The Indian Communist Party had no other alt('rna- 
tive but to accept the new line that was propounded by 
the Cominform journal. The statement of the editorial 
board of Communist, the monthly theoretical magazine 
of the Indian Communist Party, pubJi-shed in the 
February-March 1950 issue of the journal declares the 
adherence of the Party to the new line. The statememt 
said that the editorial was “a sharp reminder to the 
Indian Communist Party ’ and “a brilliant contribution 
to the Indian people’s struggle for national independ¬ 
ence and people’s democracy.” 
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Tlic Editorial article on “Mighty Advance of the National 
liberation ]\Io\'eineiit in the Colonies and Dependent Countries’' 
published in the organ of the Inforination Bureau of the C.'oniinu- 
nist iind Workers’ Parties, For A Lasting Peace, For A PeopIe^s 
l^cmocrarij. No. 4 (64) dated January 27, 1950, is a brilliant 
contribution to tlie Indian people’s struggle for national inde¬ 
pendence and People’s Democracy. 

It is a correct lead to the Coininunist Party of India and a 
timely reminder that iu its actual acUicvcyi^cuts it is logging be¬ 
hind th(* immense possibilities of the rising tempo and sweep of 
the revolutionary struggles wJiich the Indian people are waging 
against Anglo-American irnpcTialists and their Indian collabora¬ 
tors for national liberation and against colonial slavery. 

“One of the outstanding features of the prcscait inter¬ 
national situation,” states the Editorial iu*ticl(\ “is the un- 
precc^dented scope of the revolutionary struggle of the peo¬ 
ples of colonial and dt'pendent countries, which in many 
('onntries is of an armed nature with hundreds of millions of 
working pc'ople of tlie countri(‘s of the East taking part in it.” 

This mighty advance of the postwar revolutionary liberation 
struggles of the colonies and semi-colonies which has shaken the 
(.nitire system of world imperialism to its very foundations, has 
been opcaied up, as th(' Editorial article points out, by iht* fol¬ 
lowing major factors: 

1. The Cheat October Socialist Revolution, the victory of 
Si)eialism in th(‘ USSli, and the liCnin-Stalin nalicaial policy 
wliich ttiriied the former oppn'ssc'd p(H)ples into (‘(joal Socialist 
jiations. 

2. Victorious peoj)le's liberation war led by the USSR against 
fascism, the defeat of Ch‘rman and Japanc‘se impiTialism, and the 
w(^akening of such colonial powers as Britain, Fraiict', Italy, 
Holland and Belgium. 

3. The establishment of People’s Democratic power in the 
countries of (Central and South-Eastern Europe. 

4. Tht^ resolute struggle of the democratic camp head(^d by 
the USSR against British and American imperialism—the main 
oppressors of the freedom of the colonial peoples. 

5. The world-historic victory of the Clnnese people over the 
combined forces of the reactionary Kuomintang and American 
imperialism. 

All these factors have weakened the entire .system of iinperia- 
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lism and have created favourable conditions for the struggle and 
for the victory of the national liberation movements in tlie 
eolonial and dependent countries. 

The Editorial article is thus a shaq) reminder to tlic* Commu¬ 
nist Party in India and in Pakistan of tlie great lag that exists 
between the mighty advancing forces in the entire coIf)niaI world 
led by their Communist Parties and the Indian people’s liberation 
movement led by the Communist Party of India. 

A tremendous responsibility rests upon tVie Communist ParW 
of India to make up this lag. This is all the more? urgent at the 
present moment when the British and American imperialists, with 
the active support of the Indian big bourgeoisie and other 
reactionaries, are desperately scM'.king to tightiMi thc'ir grip on 
our country, criisliing the national ind(^pendenc*e and freedom 
of the peoples both in India and Pakistan, monopolising tlu'ir 
vast material resources, to convert tln^ entiie countr\ into a 
military base, to crush the national lil^caation struggle's in the 
countries of South-East Asia, in Malaya, Burma, Viet Nam and 
Indonesia and to unleash a war against the Soviet Union, People’s 
Democratic China and the People's Deanocracies of Ca'nlral and 
South-Eastern Europe. 

“The victory of the revolution in China and tlK‘ advance 
of the national liberation struggles in tlu' ('oloni(\s/’ warns 
the Editorial article, “have thrown the imperialists, who are 
desperately tiying to retain their grip on the colonies, into a 
fury. It would be a mistake to undc*restimat(^ this feverish 
activity of the imperialists, who are suffering defeat/* 

The resolute struggles which the working class, peasantry 
and other progressive forces such as tlu^ students, democratic 
youth and womcm are waging under the Icsidership of the Com¬ 
munist Party in the Indian Union and in Pakistan against the 
reactionary bloc of the imperialists, the big bourgeoisie, the 
feudal princes and the landlords; the fact that lliese struggkis art' 
assuming new and higher forms in many cities and districts—all 
these indicate that the Indian proletariat and llu' Ca)mmunist 
Party are rising to the levtd of the leader of the national libera¬ 
tion struggle of the Indian people, and that conditions for the 
victory of this struggle, for the rout of the Anglo-American im¬ 
perialists and their Indian collaborators, are maturing fast. 

These developments point out that the lags that exist ar(i not 
inevitable, that they can and must be removed. They can and 
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must be removed by correctly applying the Lenin-Stalin teaching 
concerning the strategy and tactics of the Communist Parties 
heading tlie national liberation struggles, which have registered 
a signal triumph in the world-historic victory of the Chinese 
people's liberation revolution. 

In this respect, the Editorial article has drawn the pointed 
attention of the Coininunist Party of India to the rich experience 
of the People's Democratic Revolution in China which was led 
by the Communist Partv of China and its leader Mao Tse-tung 
to its final and irrevocable victory. The Editorial article has 

emphasised that “the path taken by the Chinese people.is 

the path that should be taken by the people of many colonial 
and dependent countries in their struggle for national indepen¬ 
dence and People's Democracy.” 

The Editorial article has sharply underlined two main lessons 
which the experience of the victorious national liberation 
struggle of tlie Chinese people teaches us: 

1. “The working class must unite with all classes, j^arties, 

groups, and organisations willing to fight the imperialists 
and their hirelings and to form a broad, nationwide front 
headed by the working class and its vanguard the Commu¬ 
nist Party, the Party equipped with the theory of Marxism- 
T.eninism; the Party that has mastered the art of revolutionary 
strategy and tactics; that breathes the spirit of revolutionary 
irre^concilability to enemies of tho poopW, of piofe- 

tarian organisation and discipline in the mass movement of 
the peoples.” 

2. “A d(^cisive condition for the victorious outcome of tlK‘ 
national lib(Tation stniggle is the formation, when the 
necessary internal conditions allow for it, of people's libera¬ 
tion armies under the leadership of the Communist Party.” 

The Party leadership shall re-examine all its resolutions, in¬ 
cluding the Report on Strategy and Tactics, in the light of these 
lessons. 

The Second Congress of the Communist Party of India was a 
great step in the life of the Indian Communist Party. The 
Political Thesis adopted by the Congress laid down the basic 
programme and strategy and tactics of the People's Democratic 
Revolution in India, The Political Thesis advanced as the most 
important task in the new stage, the struggle for the consolidation 
by all means of the People's Democratic Front which must be 
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the embodiment of the alliance of the working class, the 
peasantry, and the urban pctty-bourgeoisic under the leadership 
of the working class. 

The (Congress became the starting point and a tremimdous 
step forward in unleashing the forces of peoj)le\s liberation 
struggles in the Indian Union and Pakistan and for the streng- 
theming of proletarian hegemony in the same. 

The Report on Strategy and Tactics correctly applied on many 
points the line of the Political Thesis and combatc^l reformist 
inflTience inside the Part)% which was a hindrance in giving a 
bold leadership to the struggles of the workers and the toiling 
masses. This is testified by the fact that in the; course of the 
last one year the working class and the Communist Party have 
r(*gistercd considc'rable success in developing and heading 
oi woikeTS, peasants of tho oppressed petty- 

bourgeoisie, in many parts of the country in which tens of 
thousands have been mobilised. 

But the Communist Party cannot rest satisfied with ix)using 
and leading tens of thousands at a time wlien under the stress 
of the cleepeming eccmomic crisis, and when the anger and the 
disillusionment of the people against the bourgc'ois servitors of 
imperialism is rising ever higher, the objective possibility exists 
of mobilising tens of millions of people belonging to all classes, 
parties and groups and organisations, willing to fight the imperia¬ 
lists and tlieir hirelings, and uniting them in the revolutionary 
struggle for people's power. 

This lag is explained by the fact that while fighting reformism, 
which acted as a braki' on the unleashing and the bold leadership 
of the struggles of the workers and the toiling masses, the Part)’' 
Centre committed certain errors in dogmatist and sectarian 
directions, which restricted the scope of those struggles and 
prevented the mobilisation of the broadest masses in the same. 

In combating the reformists who were retreating before 
repression and resiling from revolutionary struggle, the various 
resolutions of the Party Centre, particularly the Report on 
Strategy and Tactics, correctly emphasised that the countrywide 
offensive launched by the Congress Government against tlic 
Communist Party and the democratic forces is a measure not of 
the strength of the reactionary camp but of its crisis, of its 
growing weakness and a sign of its impending collapse. 
The Party Centre correctly pointed out the growing crisis 
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of the capitiilist order aiul underlined tlie revolutionary 
tiMiipo and sweep ^vhiell the struggles of the masses were 
assiiiniiig under the leadership of the proletariat and 
called for the unwavering and resolute leadership of these 
struggles 1)\' tiu' C'oininunists. But in doing so the Party (aaitre 
tail(*cl to bring out sharply the fact that the grant of fictitious 
indcpcaidc'nc e in the form of Dominion Status has not changed 
the colonial characten* of the Indian ecfmomy in which the Vey 
positions still rc'inain in the hands of foreign imperialists. As 
a result of this faulty understanding the main stress was not 
laid on th(‘ fact that the character of the struggle still remained 
in th(‘ main anti-imperialist, anti-feudal and national liberationist. 
The task of dislodging the national bourgeoisie from the leader- 
shij) of the mov('ment and its isolation which constitutes one of 
the most imj^ortant conditions for the hegemony of the working 
class in the national liberation struggle cannot be effectively 
cuvvied evut \uslcss this \vasvc t'AVl is kept hi view. 

In cojubating the ndormists, who maintained that nothing 
had changed as a rc‘sult of the MountbatU'n Award, the resolu¬ 
tion of (lie Party Ck'ntre corn'ctly pointed out that the Nehru- 
Patel Govc'rnment representing th(^ interests of capitalists and 
landlords has goiu‘ over to imperialism, hut we faikid to under¬ 
line the fact that in this sham independence, which we correctly 
unmasked, the intcrc'sts of British imperialism remained “sacred 
and inviolable’ and that “the Moimtbaltens had departed but 
British imp(Ti:ilism remains and octopus-like grips India in its 
bloody t(‘nlacles.’’ This k'd to two serious errors: 

First, we described the national bourgeoisie as the leading 
force (most active fighting partner) in the “imperialist- 
bourgc^ois-feuclal combine” whereas the imperialists constitute 
(he leading force in the bloc composed of the imperialists and 
their Indian satellites. The Nehru-Patel Government is carrying 
out the dictates of the Anglo-American imperialists. 

Sccondh/, the l\cporl on Strategy and Tactics failed to 
distinguish hetvvc‘cn the Indian big bourgeoisie and other sec¬ 
tions of the bourgeoisie, to point out that it is the big bour- 
gcjoisie that is placed in the seat of power and collaborating 
\\ ith imperialists as their satellites. 

In combating the reformist position which advocated 
abjuration of struggle against the bourgeoisie of the less 
developed nationalities, the resolutions of the Party Centre 
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amectly iiuiiiitaincd that one of the cssciitial coiidilious of 
victory ol llic Indian icvolntioji is ruthless struggle against 
all shades of bourgeois nationalism, establislnncnt ol the unity 
ol the vvorkcjs and the toilhig masses heJoiiging to all national¬ 
ities in a common peopl(*’s revolutionary front in the struggle 
against iinpcTialism and its collaborators. But the Party (lentre 
failed to ])oint out that various sections of the bourge^oisie, mainly 
b(‘longing to undev(^]op(;d nationalities, can still at one time or 
other play the role* of “fellow-travellers ’ in the national libera¬ 
tion struggle, that the working class can enter into t('m])()rary 
agreemcTits on national deinoeralie issues vvilli tliose sections 
of the bourg(M)isie for comnion striigghi against iniperialism, 
feudalism and the national big bourgeoisies representing 
pre^dominantly the Chij(‘rati and iVJarwari capitalists. At the same 
time we must bear i}i mind that uikUt the prc‘seiit conditions oi 
the exlreiiKs acetmtuation of the gcaicral crisis ol capitalism, 
\vViv>n v\ spvcv*\lly shvvYp polAviSivUuu of class forces is taking place 
both on an international scale and within tiu' bounds of ewery 
capitalist country individually, these oppositional strata of the 
Indian bourgeoisie' ought not to 1 k' regarded in any way as 
reliable or stable mc‘ml>ers of tlic anti-imperialist camp. 

fn coni])aling the reformist elements who had been under¬ 
mining the struggle ol the agrieiiltural worki'rs and poor peasants 
in (he interest of the rieli peasants and refusing to tear olt tin' 
former from the political influence of the latter, the resolution 
on the Agrarian QiK\stion and similar other documents correctly 
laid stn'ss on the supreme importance of firmly relying on agri¬ 
cultural workers and th(' mass of the peasantry. It is as a result 
of this strategy that mighty agrarian struggles have devi'loped 
under tlie leadership of the CJommiinist Part)^ in a numbcT of 
provinces and districts. The aforemcntionc'd resolution, instead 
of emphasising the anti-feudal cliaractcu* of the workers' and 
peasants’ alliance wrongly lumps the rich peasants witli the 
landlords, dc\scribing tlie former as the spearhead of hourgeois- 
feudal rc'action in the rural area. The resolution failed to point 
out that the main slogans of the present stage of the Indian 
revolution — abolition of landlordism witliout compensation and 
land to the tillers - correspond to the interests of the entire 
peasantry. 

The aforementioned article of the organ of llu* Iniormation 
Bureau has corrected this serious mistake by pointing out that. 
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“In these conditions the task of the Indian Communists 
drawinj4 on the experience of the national liberation 
inox’cment in China and other countries, is naturally to 
strenjj^lhen the alliance of the working class with all the 
peasantiN, lo fight for ihe introduction of the urgently 

needed agrarian reforms.” (emphasis ours) 

No doubt political influence of thi* rich peasants in the vil¬ 
lage must be fought, pt^asant masses weaned away from them 
and proletarian leadership and discipline established in the mass 
peasant nio\ement. but in the interest of rallying the entire 
peasantry for tlu' struggle for the abolition of landlordism with¬ 
out eompensation and for securing land to the tillers, which 
constitute the urgently needed agrarian rcdorin, and in the 
inlcK'st of strengthening the alliance of the working class and 
all the peasantry, such reforms as nationalisation of all land 
must not b(' advocated as an immediate demand, and the slogan 
of expropriation of rich peasants must not be advanced, the 
trade union movement must actively lend its support to the 
peasant movcinent. The Communist Party must organise the* 
peasant masses into action for general as as tlu* partial 

democratic (k'lnands o( the peasantry. 

In applying the correct slogan of allianet*. of the working class 
and all the 2:)easantry, reformists will distort its true meaning by 
preaching abjuration of partial struggles of the agricultural 
workers and share-croppers on the ground that they endanger 
tlu* interests of the rich peasants; such distortion must be com¬ 
bated in order to establish leadership of the working class over 
the peasant movement and to lend it a revolutionary character. 
Reformists vill further distort the slogan to hinder the mass 
stniggles of the peasantry on the ground that they will alienate 
the rich peasants. It is by fighting such deviations that peasant 
struggles have advanced and will advance. 

The ideological root of the sectarian deviation on the Agrarian 
Question arises out of this: While development of capitalist 
relations in agriculture in India and the consequent class 
differentiation of the peasantry have been rightly pointed out, 
there has been a failure to see feudal landlordism as the dominant 
form of exploitation in the agrarian economy. It further arises 
out of the failure lo understand tlie anti-imperialist and national 
libcrationist character of the Indian peasant movement 
The understanding of the development of the capitalist relations 
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in agriculture, growing within the framework of feudal property 
relations, and of the consc^cjuent growth of class differentiation 
in the ranks of the Indian peasantry, enabled the Party to 
recognise the very important role which the agricultural workers 
must play in developing the agrarian revolution and in drawing 
the broad masses of the peasantry in the revolutionary struggle 
for the abolition of landlordism. It enabled the Party to come 
out of the grooves of reformism and to swing the peasant move¬ 
ment towards militant struggles of the peasant masses for land 
and agricultural workers’ strike struggles for higher wages, etc. 
Hut the failure to und(Tstand feudal landlordism as the domi¬ 
nant form of exploitation and the colonial charact(T of Indian 
economy or in other words th(^ failure to understand that the 
fight against imperialism and feudal landlordism constitute the 
basis of the community of interest of the entire peasantry have 
led to restricting the scope and sweep of peasant struggles on a 
country wide scale. 

The Editorial article ol the organ of the Information Bureau 
has correctly formulated our important task in the following 
words: 

“On the basis of the common struggle for freedom and 
national independence of the countiy, against the Anglo- 
American imperialists oppressing it and against the reaction¬ 
ary big bourgeoisie and feudal princes collaborating with 
them to unite all classes, parties, groups and organisations 
willing to defend the national inck^pendence and freedom of 
India” 

The programme of Peoples Democratic Front set forth in the 
Political Thesis of the Secoiid Party Congress constitutes the 
basis of this broad joint front. Siudi a joint front must be 
obviously unck'r the leadership of the working class and an ally 
of the international democratic anti-imperialist front led bv the 
USSR. 

In order to draw the l^roadest sections of the masses in the 
revolutionary struggles and to build the People's Democratic 
Front capable of ending the rule of the imperialists and its In¬ 
dian collaborators, we must emphasise the importance of the fol¬ 
lowing cardinal tasks: 

1. The peace movement which has already begun with a 
broad-based character must be dcveloptnl throughout the country 
along the line laid down in the resolution of the Information 
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Bureau on tlu' “Defence of Peace and the Struggle Against 
Warmongers”. It must become the pivot of the entirt; activity 
of the Party and the mass organisations. It is our duty to merge 
th(' struggle for national liberation with that for peace, tirelessly 
exposing the anti-national and trt'achcroiis policy of the Congress 
and l iCague Governnu'nts which have become diix^ct lic'utenants 
of the British and American imperialists and are seeking to 
make India a base of war against the USSR, the Peoples's Demo- 
cracii's and the liberation struggles of the peoples of Asia. 

2. Oasel(\ss efforts must be made to unite the ranks of the 
working class by systematic exposure of thc^ splitters like the 
leaderships of the INTUC.’ and the Socialist Party, by persistently 
explaining to the rank and file workers under reformist influences 
the significance of the' cause of working class unity, by bringing 
the unorganised workers into the fold of the unions affiliated to 
the AITUCJ, organising joint strike committees with all unions 
in defence of working class rights and intt^ests, and by setting up 
broad-based rank and fik' mill committc'es, factory committees, 
etc. The Communist Party and the militant unions led by it 
must b('. in the forefront of all in mobilising the broad(*st masses 
of workers to fight for their immediate' and most easily under¬ 
stood demands and thus help to establisii permanent unity in 
the ranks of the proletariat. Unit)' of the working class is essen¬ 
tial not only for the successful defence of its day-to-day interc'sts 
but also for consolidating its leading and organising role in the 
people s liberation struggle. 

3. Systematic efforts must be made to develop the struggh' of 
the agricultural workers for wages and land and to organise 
ind('peride'nt agricutural workers’ unions. At the same time 
it is of the utmost importance to remove the lag in giving 
a broad-based and all-India character to the struggles of the 
peasants against the oppression of the feudal landlords and the 
police and for land, which arc developing under the revolution¬ 
ary leadership of agricultural workers and proletarianised peas¬ 
ants and which are rising to the level of higher forms in many 
parts of the countr)^ Drawing the broadest masses of the peas¬ 
antry in the revolutionary struggle for land, for the abolition of 
landlordism will be possible only by resolutely fighting against 
the Congress and Socialist leaders, the purveyors of the stupefy- 
ing influence of Gandhism, who are seeking to draw away the 
peasant masses from revolutionary struggle and to dismpt the 
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growing workor-poasant alliance in the countrysick\ The building 
of mass agricultural workers’ unions, and of mass kisan sabhas, 
their co-ordination and guidance' on an all-India j)lane\ tlic isola¬ 
tion and (‘xposiirc' of tlu* paralkd kisan organisations that are 
sought to be formed by the' Congress and Socialist leaders an^ the 
most important tasks closely bound up with the* dc\'(‘loping re¬ 
volutionary struggles of the peasantry under the leadership of 
the ])rolelariat and the (iomiiiunist Party. 

4. It is of the utmost importance to dev('lop a broad-based 
struggk' against the fasc'ist reprt'ssivc policy of the congress 
ruh'rs, the trampling of all democratic rights and libc’rtics 
by tluan which is arousing anger and disilhisionmcnl among the 
wick' sc'ctions of tlie pc'ople. k'or this purpose wc' must broack'ii 
the movemc'iit for the defemee of civil lib('rti(\s by bringing with¬ 
in its fold all partic'S, groups, organisations and indivitluals who 
arc' j)repared to ck'feud the civil liberties and ck'mocratic rights 
of the j)cople. 

The rc'solutions of the' Party Cc'utre, correeth rc'piidiating both 
reformist rc'striction of mass struggle's into the confines of pc'ace- 
ful constitutionalism as well as petty-bourgeois revolutionism 
advocating so-called “militant" actions without the participation 
of the massc's, have rightly stressc'd the suprc'nu' importances 
of combining all forms of struggle taking into account the uii- 
ecjual dcvelopme'iit of the movemc'nt of the masses in diffeTcmt 
parts of the country. Thc'se dirc'ctives summoned up tlu^ essence 
of the ex]:)erie'nce of tlu^ eountrywade struggle's led by the CJom- 
mimist Party in difleremt forms on differemt issues. Emphasising 
the* ess('nce of the experiemce of the Cdiinesc rc'volution and the' 
national liberation struggle of othc'r colonial countries, the 
Editorial article has correctly pointed out tliat, 

“A decisive' condition for the victorious outcome of the na¬ 
tional libe'ration struggle is the formation, whem the ne'ce's- 
sary internal conditions allow for it, of people’s liberation 
armies.” 

The immense significance of the Editorial article' of tiu' organ 
of the Information Bureau must be properly understood. The 
Anglo-American imperialists preparing for war with feverish 
haste, to drown in blood the national liberation of the Asian 
peoples. The Communist Party of India must play its historic 
role by mobilising millions of people against imperialism for 
national independence and People’s Democracy. 
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The hatred and indignation of the people ar(» rising high 
against the Congress Government selling national independence^ 
to the imperialists and brutally suppressing the people at ihc' 
order of their imperialist masters. People’s struggles against their 
oppressors are reaching higher forms and levels in many parts of 
the country^ The base of the imperialists is tottering. 

By correct application of the Tactical Line contained in th(' 
Editorial article, the Communist Party shall be able to be at the 
head of a nationwide struggle for real national independence and 
JVople’s Democracy. 

Bv daily exposing the colonising plans of th(‘ imperialists al 
every step, by weaning away the masses from the influence of 
tlu’ Congress and the Socialist leadership acting as the stooges 
of Anglo-American imperialists, by combining all forms of 
struggle and bv mobilising all democratic forces, we will be able 
to remove the gap that exists between the national liberation 
struggle of the Indian people and that of the otluT South-East 
Asian countries. The patriotic call for national independence^ 
peace and democracy has such a wide appeal that it is possible 
for the Communist Party to mobilise millions of working people 
and other democratic forces in India against the anti-national 
reactionary bloc led by the Anglo-American imperialists. 

The Congress Government is delivering cruel blows on the 
people’s movement, on the working class and on the Communist 
Party to save the crumbling colonial order of the imperialist 
colonisers. But as the Editorial article points out, 

*\vhen a people resolutely goes into struggle and when the Com¬ 
munist Parties are capable of heading this struggle, no forces of 
internal counter-revolution and of the foreign imperialists can 
crush tlie people’s masses who have takem to revolution.” 

The Editorial article of the Information Bureau organ is a 
great contribution to the unification of Party ranks. Since the 
Second Party Congress, the stubborn fight against Reformism 
carried on by the entire Patry has played a great role in unifying 
the ranks and putting the Party at the head of tlie fighting people. 
The Editorial article of the Information Bureau strengthens that 
fight and at the same time corrects our sectarian deviation from 
the path of Marxism-Leninism. Armed with this weapon based 
upon the correct application of Lenin’s and Stalin’s teachings to 
fight all alien trends, we must unify the entire Party as a granite 
rock against imperialism and its Indian allies. 
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DOCUMENT NO. 6 


Questions to and answers 
by R. P. Dutt 

During Ranadive’s regime there was a bitter contro¬ 
versy inside the Communist Party over the methods to 
be adopted for the capture of power in this country. 
This controversy could not be resolved satisfactorily and 
therefore some of the members of the CPI sought the 
help of Rajani Palme Dutt to get the CPI out of this rut. 

Palme Dutt in his interview with the two members of 
the CPI sharply rebuked Ranadive and accused him of 
pursuing a Titoite line. 

Dismissing Ranadive’s analysis of the Indian situa¬ 
tion that there was a “white terror” let loose on the 
Indian people, Palme Dutt says: “People who talk about 
white terror in India do not know what white terror is. 
I do not know the e,xact situation but I can see Cross¬ 
roads bc'ing printed in thousands of copies and circulated 
throughout India. Also Soviet literature and other left 
books and pamphlets circulated everywhere in India. 
Also public meetings for peace and on other issues being 
allowed to be ht'ld. All this cannot happen in con ¬ 
ditions of white terror. It is obvious that considerable 
legal opportunities exist iji India and it should be our 
task to use them fully and trj' to win still greater legality. 
On the contrary it seems to me that there are not only 
minimising of legal opportmiities but almost a desire 
for more and more illegality.” 

Dilating on the Peace Movement Palme Dutt said: 
Tt is clear that the Peace Movement presents the Party 
with one of the most important weapons for building 
a broad front of all sections of the Indian people. The 
recent experience after the warfare in Korea shows the 
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immense possibilities that exist in India for building this 
front. If we reeognise that building of the national 
Democratic Front is the key task for national struggle 
then it should be obvious that leaving the main activity 
of tlie Party — the broad front that will emerge out of 
the Peace Movement may lay the basis for the forma¬ 
tion of the National Front for national liberation.' 

He characterises Nehru Government as one “re¬ 
presenting the intei'osts of monopolist big bourgeoisie. 
There need be no illusions about this. " 

Mr. Palme Dutt does not attribute Nehru’s friendship 
for China to any innate desire on his part for peace. He 
feels it is the result of his fear that "\var with China might 
mean their (Nehru's and his collaborators’) doom. They 
are conscious of the fact that China is rapidly ('merging 
as the leader of Asia. This leads to their adopting a 
foix'ign policy wliich is not always in agreement with 
the policies of the Anglo-American imperialists.” 

He accuses Dangc' of Titoi.sm. “It appears”, he says, 
“that some leading cennrades who were n^aiidv respon¬ 
sible for carrving Titoite political and ideological con¬ 
cepts into the CPI have not even made a formal admis¬ 
sion of the fact, tannrade Dange, who appears to me 
to be one of th(' main vehicles for Titoite political influ¬ 
ence, has not made adecpiate scdf-criticism. ” 

TALKS WITH COMRADE R. PALME DUTT AND OTHER 
IMPRESSIONS GAINED ABROAD BY DEVEN AND BAL 
KRISHNA. (JANUARY-MARCH 19.51). 

Nole: The Report of our convcirsation with RPD that w(^ give 
below must be read, bearing a number of limitations in mind. 
RPD had made it (piite cl(!ar in the beginning that the conversa¬ 
tion was of an informal nature and that not knowing the exact 
situation in India, he might be making mistakes. 

We could not take any Notes during tlie meeting and the report 
has been written solely from nuanory. As a result it is quite 
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pnssil)l(' tluit some' of the statements attributed to RPD may Jiave 
been wrongly reported. We have taken the liberty of sii])mitting 
a report, despite the informal nature of th(‘ conversation only 
bf'cause of the extreme eag(‘rness of all comrades to know RPD’s 
views on many questions and also to obviate the danger of com- 
p^ele^y wrong ox distorted versions oi lair conversations being 
spread. 

We once again urge on the reader to read tliis report, bearing 
in mind the important limitations o( it mentioiK'd abovt*. 

BA1.KR1SHNA 

DEVEN 

Report: 

Qukstton: Did you wish that the CPGB hotter be circulated to 
di(‘ rallies oi India? 

Answer: Yes, we did. Whenever a Partv makes fraternal criti- 
cism of a brother Party it always addresses the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Party concerned. That is what we did. But, know¬ 
ing the depth of crisis, we had hoped that tin; documents would 
hv circulated and discussed widely. That would have shown the 
seriousn(‘ss, urgency and also honesty of the leadership. 

Q. What do you think about the CC s formulation about ‘‘armed 
struggle as the main form of struggle", “Civil War" and “White 
terror ? 

A. Regarding “(]ivil War” it seems to me just a ease of misuse* 
of words, p(*rhaps wilful. B(*forc d(*fining the term, please* think 
of concrete example of countries in which “ci\ il war" took place 
— Spain, Gre(*ce, China etc. You will soon sec that “Civil War" 
is not just a degree of repression. It is the people who wage 
war, also. The people set up a people’s Government in the full 
sense of the term, however, weak and small (embryonic) it might 
be at a given time, peoj)le fight with arms to defend and extend it. 

Coming to “White terror” p(‘ople who talk about ‘White terror' 
in India do not know what ‘white terror is. I do not know the 
exact situation in India, but I can see Crossroads being printed 
in tliousands (^f coi)ies and circulated throughout India. Also So¬ 
viet literature and other left books and pamphlets circulated 
everywhere in India. Also public meetings for peace and on 
other issues being allowed to be held. All these cannot ha})pen 
in conditions of White Terror. It is obvious that considerable 
legal opportunities exist in India and it should be our task to 
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use them fully and try to win still greater legality. On the con¬ 
trary, it seems to me that there is not only minimising of the 
legal opportunities but almost a desire for more and more illegal¬ 
ity. Regarding ‘armed struggle’, as we have stated in our letter, 
we do not deny that ultimately the revolution in India will and 
must take the foi m of armed struggle. It is hardly to be debated. 
(What Comrade RPD said further is covered in the CPGB 
letter.) Rt'ferring to Andlira, he said that not knowing the exact 
situation in Andhra he cannot say what would be the proper form 
of struggle in Andhra. But if it were true that the Andhra Party 
adopted correct forms of stnrggle during the post-Second Con¬ 
gress period, then obviously the Party should have strengthened 
itself in that Province' and the Party organisation there should 
not have suffered from any dismption at all. But from the report 
that we possess, this does not seem to be true, when on top of 
this, the so-called experience of Andhra is applied mechanically 
all over India, where the conditions of present organisations and 
the strength of the Party were much weaker than in Andhra, the 
results cannot but be disastrous. 

Armed struggle which is the higher form of struggle, must 
bear a mass character. Any resort to armed action by individuals 
or small groups is only terrorism. 

Q. Would you make the definite stah'ment that armed stiuggle 
should not bo resorted to in any area until the active support of 
the majority of the people in that area is assured? Are there 
any pre-requisites? 

A. The question is posed too formally. It might raise some silly 
questions like ‘TIow are you going to know that the majority will 
})articipate? Are you going to tak(^ a poll about it?" The point 
to bear in mind is the mass character of armed struggle; of course 
there are pre-requisites to armed struggle. Armed struggle is a 
higher state of the mass movement which, therefore, becomes 
the pre-requisite. 

Q. Do you think that the Peace movement should become the 
pivot of all th(^ activities of our Party? How is that related to the 
national liberation movement? 

A. It is clear that the Peace movement presents the party with 
one of the most important weapons for building a broad front of 
all sections of the Indian people. The recent experience after 
the war in Korea shows what immense possibilities exist in India 
for building this front. If we recognise that the building of the 
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national Dcunocratic Front is the key task for the national libera- 
tion struggle', then it should be obvious, that leaving th(‘ main 
activity of the Party’ — the broad front that will emerge out of 
the Peace movement may lay tlie basis for tlie formation of the 
National Front for national liberation. 

Q. What is your estimation of the role of the Nehru Govem- 
ment in this connection? 

A. The Nehru Government represents the interests of the 
monopolist big bourgeoisie. There need be no illusions about 
this. However, this does not mean that the interests of the big 
bourgeosie are always indentical with those of American impe¬ 
rialism. India is a country borderirig on (Tiina, and at least, 
sections of the Indian big bourgeoisie realise that a war with 
China might mean their doom. They are conscious of the fact 
that China is rapidly emerging as the leader of Asia. This leads 
to their adopting a foreign policy, which is not always in agree¬ 
ment with the policies of the Anglo-American imperialists. 

It may be that Patel represents (this was before Pateds death) 
the trend in the big boiirg(»x)isie wliich leans more heavily on tlie 
Anglo-American imperialists, while Nehru represents the other 
trend described above. These different trends explain the 
vacillating policy of tlu' Nehru Government and it is the task of 
the C'oininunist Party to skilfully utilise the stand of Nehru Gov- 
erninent on questions like Korea, Atom Bomb etc. To giv^e an 
example from the British situation, it is, of course, known that 
the Labour Party and tla,' ConsiTvative Party pursue basically 
indentical lines. This does not mean that the Labour Party on 
some occasions does not take a stand which is different and in the 
interests of the people in a broad sense, e g. the Labour Party 
stand on the Schuinan Plan. Whem this happems, the ("PGB 
does not make it its main business to expose th(' game of the 
T.abour leaders behind thc'se policies or statements but on the* 
contrary, utilises them in order to mobilise grc'ater popular pres¬ 
sure to get the policies implemented. The CIPGB utilises 
the differences in the Conservative Party whenever possible. 
This may be seen, for example in the reaction to Truman’s notori¬ 
ous statement about Atom Bomb and Korea. Large' sections of 
the Conservative Party protested. The Daily Workar posed it as 
a part of the national protest. 

Q. What is your evaluation of the statement “India must adopt 
tlie China way?” 
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A. After the slanderous attack on Com. Mao Tse-tung, the 
refusal to recognise the difference between the Russia and 
the China way and the great lesson of the Chinese Revolution 
for India, it is correct and necessary to break with this past 
and assert that India must adopt the China way. This is a part 
of the recognition of the past crimes and the path of putting 
the moxTinent in India on the right rails. 

But having once recognised this, we should guard against 
drawing mechanical parallel with China and try to evolve a 
correct policy for India on the basis of the concrete situation 
in India, bearing in mind the broad lessons of China. The 
Indian situation presents some essential differences from China. 
Til'' document of Com. Ghosh etc. makes some good points 
in this connection. There is need for such closer and detailed 
study of the peculiarities and the histoi*y of the movement in 
India. Only tluai can we evolve the c'orrect forms of struggle. 

Q. WTiat is vour evaluation of the* period 1942-47 in the history 
of the CPI and about the role of P. C. Joshi? 

A. I will take the period from 1935-47. 1942 does not represent 
any definite turning point in the history of the CPI. It is perhaps 
the Congress which might take 1942 as a land mark. Also 1935 
was the period of Joshi’s secretaivship. 

The decision of 7th Congress were attempted to be applied to 
India in a document prepared by Bradley and myself which was 
essentially an application of the United Front tactics to the Indian 
situation. The Communists in India at that time were split up 
into (juarrelling groups. It was decided to put up Joshi as tlie 
General Secretary as a representative of the younger comrades, 
who were outside the functional groupings. Tlie main task of 
the Party were (1) to evolve a collective unified all-India Party 
and (2) to put the United Front tactics into practice. 

There is no question that Joshi did his job well in this con¬ 
nection. 

Looking at the period 1935-47 as a whole, the measure of 
the ‘^nceess of the policy is to be .seen in the increased strength 
of the Party and the mass organisations during the period. 
Starting from a handful in 1935, the' Party membership develop¬ 
ed to 6,000 in 1939; 30,000 in 1943; to over 90,000 at the time 
of the S('cond Congress. We had a united AITUC with a 
million members; a powerful kisan organisation with 6,50,000 
members. Th(' Party was emerging on a national scale as a 
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Party of considerable influence. This was a remarkable 
achievement. 

All this, we are now told was reformism. Of course, refor¬ 
mist mistakes were committed during this period. Almost all 
Parties committed reformist mistakes during the period of 
United Front tactics. If you get into water you are bound to 
get wet. But to exaggerate these mistakes into a complete repu¬ 
tation of the achievements of the whole period is nothing but 
complete distortion of the Party history. 

In this connection the document Report on Right Reformism 
of Banadive is very important. I feel that it is almost as signi¬ 
ficant as the Thesis itself. But in the various reports and discus¬ 
sions of the recent months I do not see any attempt to challenge' 
the wrong formulations in that document. Of course, I do not 
mean that every formulation in it was wrong. 

The result is that you have repudiated Ranadive’s policy, but 
not his distorted version of your Party’s history. Unless you do 
it, you w'ill never understand what reformism really is and will 
newer succeed in evolving a correct policy today which is free 
from both reformism and left-sectarianism. To give one instance, 
the formulation about ^supple tactics after Stalingrad’ seems to 
me to be dangerous. No party thought of changing its tactics 
after Stalingrad, Stalingrad only further cemented the unity of 
the Anti-fascist front and all parties intensified their struggle for 
the speediest destruction of fascism. 

The Second Party Congress corrected the basically wrong ana¬ 
lysis of the Mountbatten settlement made before by the Party 
and has positive achievcMucnts to its credit. But it st'cms to me 
that it w^as conducted in a factional manner. The structme of the 
collective leadership built up inside the Party collapsed after thc' 
Second Party Congress and the removal of P. C. Joshi. 

Q. What have you to say about the j>enetration of Titoite 
agents inside the Party? 

A. The matter needs detailed and proper investigation. The 
terms of reference given to the Commission appointed by the 
C^C in this connection concentrate on minor and miiinportant 
points, leaving aside the basic questions and tliis might lead to 
sidetracking of the whole issue and fail to unmask Titoism. The 
basic question is tlie political influence of Titoite theories on the 
policies of the Communist Party of India, the adoption of 
Kardelji’s book as the basic docuuK'nt and pursuance of policies 
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in.line with Titoism. It is necessary to unmask the roots of these 
and resx)onsibiIities of individuals in bringing about this state of 
affairs. 

It appeal's that some leading comrades who were mainly res¬ 
ponsible for carrying Titoite political and ideological concepts 
into the CPI hav(^ not even made a formal admission of this fact 

Comrade Dange, who appears to me to be one of the main 
vehicles for Titoite political influence, has not made adequate 
self-criticism. I emphasise that I mean only ‘political and ideo¬ 
logical’ influence when I say this. For instance, anti-intemationa- 
lism is the starting point of Titoism. Can some of these comrades, 
who are today making a broadly correct criticism of the CC 
line honestly say that tliey were not also a Party to developing 
tlic ‘^mti-international trend’ inside the CPI? 

Even if some comrades committed such grave crimes and 
slandered brother Parties, they need not be condemned forever, 
provided they make honest self-criticism. It will only strengthen 
their lumds in the fight for a correct policy. This is as far as 
the general influence of Titoism is concerned. 

Regarding actual imperialist agents, they can only be found 
out by a properly CJonstituted Commi.ssion, enjoying the confi¬ 
dence of rank and file members and with their constant vigilance 
and help. 

Q. Wliat is your evaluation of the document prepared by 
Coins AKG, Dange and Ghate. 

A. As an alternative political document before the ranks and 
one which in my opinion is much closer to the correct line, it 
is very welcome. The criticism of tlie CC line is generally on 
correct lines. But having seen its essentially positive value, one 
has also to see its shortcomings. It seems to me tliat the authors 
of the document still suffer from a fej:u of being dubbed as re¬ 
formists and hence make concessions to left-sectarianism. 
Whiki correctly criticising the CC for refusing to make a concrete 
analysis of the situation in the country, the document itself fails 
to make the analysis of and concretise the immediate perspective. 

A cleiu understanding of the rapidly developing and complex 
international situation, particularly after the events in Korea is 
lacking. Therefore, on such vital questions as Korea, the role 
of the Nehru government, and the importance of Peace move¬ 
ment, the lead given by the document is not basically different 
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from investigation into the penetration of Titoism inside the 
Party which is being carried out by the CC. 

Q. What is your estimation of P. C. Joshi's *Views? 

A. I liave not studied the book carefully and it is not possible 
for me to make a critical analysis of the positive^ lint' advanced 
therein or his present politics. 

So far as the criticism of the old CC line is concerned, it was 
remarkable that he made many correct points before the Comin- 
form Editorial. With regard to the publication of such a book, 
it is impermissible for a Communist to go to the public press for 
publishing inner-Party matters. Rut if there is a Trotskyitc- 
Titoite leadership in power in the Party, which is leading the 
Party on the path of complete destruction and there is no other 
method left, you then go to the x^ublic press for help take the 
Party out of this situation, then it is not only permissible, but 
also necessary to do so. 

Q. What in your opinion should be done about tlu* expelled 
members? 

A. The question of expelled members must be tackled immev 
diately. All expelled members should not necessarily be takf^n 
back immediately without investigation, but the (juestion of 
their readmission should be judged by Commissions of rank and 
file, members primarily made up of comrades who have put up 
some opposition to the Trotskyite-Titoite policies. 

OTHER IMPRESSIONS 

Several comrades have Ix^en abroad recently. They naturally 
used the opportunity to discuss the situation in India with 
comrades of other countries. 

We found that there is a tremendous interest among all these 
comrades in the developments inside our Party, particularly 
since the June CC meeting. They also expressed then- 
deep anxiety at the continued crisis resulting in a virtual para¬ 
lysis of Party activity, precisely when India was assuming an 
important role in the struggle for Peace. 

We got the definite impression that responsible comrades of 
CPGB and other important Parties were devoting a great deal 
of their time and energy, studying tlie situation inside our 
Party. We also think that they discuss the developments from 
time to time. 

At a time when they are doing all in their power to help us 
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out of the present difficulties, the paramount need of the hour 
is to keep them well-informed and supply them with every 
important document, fact etc. We do not know what documents 
have been sent and to which Parties. 

But as far as our brother Party in Great Britain is concerned, 
we felt that it did not get many documents officially from the 
leadership here e.g. the CC Minutes and self-criticali reports 
were recei\'ed through channels other than the official. How¬ 
ever, a large number of comrades from almost all provinces have 
been sending things on their own. The* result is that the CPGB 
is \ ery well informed of the .situation. 

We feci that leaderships of other important j)arties are also 
kee])ing track of the developments here. 

Vs a leading British c'omrade remarked, it is impossible to g('t 
a correct idea of the sitwation inside the CP through the official 
statements and documents only. Therc'fore, it is very neces¬ 
sary that they receive all opposition documents and even more 
importiint rank and file documents (e.g. PHQ GB re\solutions 
were found very useful to them). 

The comrades the^ro are shocked that even nine months after 
the LPPD Editorial, attempts were being made to cheat and mis¬ 
lead the international movement as in the ease* of tlu* Midna- 
pore ‘Peace’ report. They were, thereh)re, \’(Ty ha])p\' to 
receive the resolution of the Midnapore DC which was passed 
unanimously on the said report. The resolution sharply condemns 
the report as a fabricated lie and describes it as to discredit the 
Cominfoim in the eyes of the Indian people. 

Comrades abroad have felt for a long time that they were 
being kept in the dark about tlie real situation in Telengana, 
especially after the police action. Therefore, R. Narayan Reddy’s 
and Ella Reddy’s documents disclosed certain hitherto unknown 
facts to them. They want more facts about Telengana, and less 
demagogy. 

Some comrades of other countries whom we could contact 
during the Peace Congress were completely unaware of the state 
of things inside our Party and were shocked when we told them 
about it. 

Some of our comrades have had the opportunity to visit China 
recently. They have gathered a great deal of rich and valuable 
experience, which we hope will be made available to the party 
ranks as soon as j)#ssib]e. 
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DOCUMENT NO. 7 


Tactical Line (1953) 

This highl} secret document was circulated to 
inem\>ers o§ iVie Central Committee oi tW Communist 
Parly at the time of the third Congress of the Party held 
in Madurai in Dec('mh(u- 1953. It was withheld from 
the delegates as well as rank and file members. It was 
published by the Democratic Research Service in 
January 1954 and was later included in its publication 
Communist Conspiracy at Madurai. 

The document was hatched in Moscow when a com¬ 
mission consisting of S. A.. Daugc, A. K. Ghosh, Rajesh- 
war Rao and Basava Punniah were called there in order 
to settle tlie differences that had arisen in the party. 
The Policy Statement adopted by the Madurai Congress 
was entirely on the lines of this document received from 
Moscow. 

The central thesis of the document is that in India 
imperialism and feudalism constitute the common 
enemies of all classes of people except the feudal land¬ 
lords. To liquidate these enemies it is essential that 
“a broad-based nationwide united front of all anti¬ 
imperialist classes (including the national bourgeoisie)” 
should be evolved. The existing State is characterised 
as “upholding the imperialist feudal order” and has to 
be replaced by a People’s Democratic State. 

In the present situation in India, the document savs, 
hatred against the present government is growing and 
everywhere crisis is maturing very fast. It is therefore 
necessary to mobilise the masses to fight for the libera¬ 
tion of the country. For this the key task is to build 
the alliance of the working class and the peasantr)' with 
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the former playing the role of leadership.” It is abso¬ 
lutely essential to combine two basic factors: the parti¬ 
san war of the peasants and workers “uprising in the 
cities.” 

Regarding the form of the struggle to be followed the 
document la^^s down that “all forms of struggle” shoidd 
be resorted to including “imned revolution . However, 
the discussion on the question of how the armed strug¬ 
gle is to be conducted .should not be carried out openly, 
says the document, “as it would rev('al all our plans”. 
Similarly “while utilising all legal possibilities, the exist¬ 
ing illegal apparatus of the Party also be strengthened 
enormousK''. 

The peace mo\emenl also has to be utilised for mol)i- 
lisiug “all elements who for various reasons are opposed 
to war in the battle against Anglo-A.merk‘aTV war- 
iviongers”. The peace' movement is not a pacific move¬ 
ment. On the contrary, “it must fight against all 
attempts to sow hostility against Chinese People's Re¬ 
public" and “must wage a determined battle against 
slanderers of the Soviet Union". 


1. XOl PEAC.’KFUL RUT REVOLUTOXAHY PATO 

1. The immediate main objectives set fortli in the Draft 
Programme of tlie Coininiinist Party of fndia are the complete 
liquidation of feudalism, the distribution of all land held by 
feudal owners among tlie pc^asants and agricultural workers, 
and achievement of full national independence and freedom. 
These objectives cannot be realised by a pc'acefnl, parliamentary 
way. These objectives can be realised only through a revolu¬ 
tion, through the overthrow^ of the present Indian State and its 
repIacemiTit by a People's Dc*mocn<tic State. For this the Com¬ 
munist Party shall strive to rouse the entire peasantry and 
the working class against the feudal exploiters, strengthen the 
alliance between the working class and the pc^asantry, a broad 
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nationwide United Front of all anti-imperialist classes (inclu¬ 
ding the national bourgeoisie) sections, groups, parties and 
elements willing to fight for democracy and for freedom and 
independence of India. 

2. While resorting to all forms of struggle, including the most 
elementary forms and while utilising all legal possibilities for 
mobilising the masses and taking tliein forward in the struggle 
for freedom and democracy, the Communist Party has always 
held that in the present colonial set-up in India and in view 

the 'absence of genuine democratic liberties, legal and parlia¬ 
mentary possibiliticis are restrictc'd and that therefore the replace¬ 
ment of the present State upholding the imperialist feudal order 
by a People/s Democratic State is possible through an armed 
revolution of the people. The concrete experience of the last 
three years in India, after the so-called transfer of powc*r, has 
only confirmed this thesis. 

W. COMB1NA.T10NS OF PARTISAN WAR IN TlUi COUNTRYSIDE AND 
we^KKERS’ RISING THE CITIES 

3. Nevertheless, wrong and distort(Tl ideas have prevailed in 
our Party ranks about the exact character of this armed struggle 
and the exact form it will have to take in order to ensure victory. 
For a period after the 2nd Party Congrexss the dominant tendency 
inside the Party leadershij> was to forget tlie colonial nature of 
India’s e^conorny, to refuse* to draw lessons from the* experience 
of the revolutioniirv moveiiK'nt in China and other colonial coun- 
tries, to minimise the* immense importance of peasant struggles 
and to put forw'ard the thesis that political general strike in the 
cities and in industrial areas is the main weapon of our revolu¬ 
tion, that such a strike will itself unleash countrywide insurrec- 
tion and lead to overthrow of the present State. 

Afterwards, on the basis of wrong understanding of the 
('xperience of the Chinese Revolution, tlie thesis was put forward 
that the Indian revolution would devc'lop exactlv in the same* way 
as the revolution in China and that partisan war would be the 
main or almost the only^ we^apon to ensure* its ’suctorv. 

While* the fe)riner thesis minimisc*d tlie importance of the 
peasant masses and their struggles, the latter thesis minimised 
the importance of the working class and it action. Both tacti¬ 
cal lines were the result of ignoring the spc'cifie situation in 
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India and of the tendency to draw mechanicaJ paralleJs with 
other countries. 

In theon\ as well as in the practice, both tactical lines 
ainoimU'd to repudiation of tlie key task of building the alliance 
of the working class and the peasantry, repudiation, therefore, 
of the task of building the united national front of which this 
alliance alone could be the firm basis, repudiation of the leader¬ 
ship of th(' working class in the anti-feudal and anti-imperialist 
revolution. 

4. In order to evolve' a correct tactical line it is necessary to 
discard both the erroneous theses given above and to take into ac¬ 
count all the factors of the Indian situation. India is a vast 
country, with a backward and basically colonial economy and 
with 80^' of its people dependent on agriculture. In such a 
countr^' ]:)artisan warfare', as the experience of China has shown, 
is one of tlie most powerful weapons in the armoury of the 
revolutionary movement and the weapon will have to hc'. wielded 
by tlie Communist Party in their fight for national liberation. 
At th(^ same time’ it must be realised that there are other speci¬ 
fic factors of the Indian situation which are such that this wtuipon 
alone cannot lead to \dctory. In China, the split in the united 
national front in 1927 simultaneously split the armed forces also 
and the Communist Partv had an armv of 30,000 to start with. 
Moreover, because of the sparse development of railways and 
other means of transport, the enemy found it difficult to rapidly 
concentrate his forces against the areas hedd by Communists. 
Despite these advantages enjoyed by the revolutionary forces, 
they were repeatedly encircled by the enemy. Time and 
again they had to break away from this encirclement and threat 
of annihilation and migrate to new areas to rebuild again. It 
was only when they made their way into Manchuria and found 
the firm rear of the Soviet Union that tlie threat of encirclement 
and threat of annihilation came to an end and they were able 
to launch that great offensive which finally led to the liberation 
of China. It was thus the support given by the existence of a 
mighty and firm Soviet rear that was of decisive importance in 
ensuring victory to the tactic of peasant partisan warfare in the 
countryside in China. 

5. In these respects the situation in India is different. We 
have no army to start with, it has to be created. The trans¬ 
port system in India is far more developed than in China, enab- 
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]iiig the GoveTiinient to swiftly concentrate big forces against 
partisan areas. And above all, the geographical position of 
India is such that we cannot expect to have a friendly neigh¬ 
bouring State which can serve as a firm and powerful rear. All 
these do not mean that partisan warfare has no place in India. 
On the contrary because of the factors given earlier, partisan 
war must be one of the major weapons in our armoury as in 
the case of all colonial countiies. J3Lit this weapon alone can¬ 
not ensure victor)\ It has to be combined with the other major 
weapons, that of strikers of the working class, general strike? and 
uprising in the cities led by armed detachment of the working 
class. Therefore, in order to win victory of the popular demo¬ 
cratic revolution, it is alisolutely essential to combine two basic 
factors—the partisan w'ar of the peasants and workers' uprising 
in the cities. 

6. Partisan areas will inevitably arist' in various parts of the 
country as the crisis dc‘(?pens and as the mass peasant movement 
rises to the level of re\^olutionary seizure of land and foodgrains, 
paralysing mul wiping out of local forces of the enemy. These 
areas and the revolutinary forces op(?rating in them, howT\'C^r, 
continually fac‘e the danger of encirclemamt and amiihiliation at 
the hand of the enemy. Even coming into existence of libi'rated 
territories with their own aimed forces in several parts of the 
country will not eliminate this danger because these areas will 
themselves be surrounded by hostile forces from all sides. 
Therefore, partisan war alone, no matter how widely extended, 
cannot ensure victor)^ over the enemy in concrete' situation 
prevailing in India. When tlie maturing crisis gives rise to 
partisan struggles on a wide scale, whc?n tht* partisan forces in 
several areas are battering against the enemy, the workers in 
the cities in vital industries and especially in the transport system 
will have to play a decisive role. The onslaught of the enemy 
against the partisan forces, against liberated areas will have to 
be hampered and paralysed by mass strike' actions. With lum- 
dreds of streams of partisan struggles merging witli tlie g('neral 
strikes and uprising of the workers in the cities, the enemy ill 
find it impossible to concentrate his forces anywhere and defeat 
the revolutionary forces but will himself face defeat and annihila¬ 
tion. Even inside the armed forces of th(' Gov^ernment the crisis 
will grow and big sections will join the forces of revolution. 
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III. ALLIAiVCE OF V^^ORKEiiS AN^D PEASANTS AS CONDITION OF VlCl'OUY 


7. Such a perspective demands the closest alliance between 
the working class and the peasantry and the realisation of the 
working class leadership in this alliance. Tin’s alliance will 
be built in action, by the bold championship of the working 
class of the demands of the peasantry, by the direct support given 
by the working class in tlie form of demonstrations and strikes 
to die struggles waged by the peasantry. Leadership of the 
working class will be realised not merely through the leader- 
shi]) of the Communist Party but above all through the direct 
mass action of the working class itself in support of the demands 
and struggles of the peasantry. Of all classes, the working class 
is looked upon by the p<nis:ints as their most closest friend and 
all) . Many workers come from the rural areas imd are connec¬ 
ted with the peasants by a thousand and one ties. Actions by 
the working class lu'lp not merely the existing struggles but also, 
as the history of our national movement shows, inspires the 
peasants in the neighbouring areas, radicalises them in develop¬ 
ing new peasant struggle's. In the present situation in India 
when all classes, all sc'ctions, excx'pt the exploiting are facing 
star\^ation and when hatred against th(^ present governrnc'nt is 
growing, strike actiems of the working class on such issues as 
food, ration cuts can be most powerful weapons to inspire the 
euthe people, to give concrete forms to thc'ir discontent, to build 
their unity in action and to raise the popular movement to a high¬ 
er level. By fighting not merely for its own demands but the 
demands of all discontented sections and classes, especially the 
peasantry, by acting as the foremost champion of the interests of 
the general democratic movement, the working class will come 
forward as the leader of the revolutionary people and build their 
revolutionary unity. 

8. It is of the utmost importance therefore that the Party 
creates political consciousness in the working class, makes it 
conscious of its role of hegemony, overcomes the present dis¬ 
unity of the working class, wins over the majority of the workers 
in the vital industries and builds a powerful underground move¬ 
ment with factory and workshop committees as its nucleus. The 
best and most advanced elements must be recruited in the Party. 
All this demands intensive political agitation in the working 
class, patient day to day work, leadership of immediate struggles 
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for the winning of the concrete demands and the building up of 
a strong trade union movement. Only a united working class 
and a working class conscious of its role of he gemony can build 
national unity. 


IV. PARTISAN WAR OF PFASANTS 

9. In the rural areas the party has to rouse all sections of 

the peasants, including the*, rich p(‘asants against feudal exploi¬ 
tation and build their unity basing itself firmly on the agricul¬ 
tural workers and poor peasantry who togc^ther form the* over¬ 
whelming majority of the population. While the liquidation 
of feudalism and the distribution of land to the peasants must 
remain the key slogans of the agrarian revolution for tlie entire 
period, it is necessary to formulate immc'diate specific demands 
for each province and each area, lik(‘ reduction of rent, fair 
price for agricultural products, aliolition of Icaidal levies and 
forccxl labour, living wage for agricultural workers, etc., and 
Ic'ad actions for the iv.alisation of these demands. The agrarian 
crisis is maturing rapidlv and the peasant masses are scjetliing 
with discontent against the pn^sent Government which rose to 
power on the basis of their support and afterwards betrayed 
them. Despite howevc'r this widc'spread discontent and despite 
the numerous peasant actions that have taken place in manv 
parts the peasawt wvovevueut lu tl\e country as 

a whole remains weak and large sections of peasants have not 
yet been drawn in active struggles because of absence of orga¬ 
nisation and firm leadership. It is our task to over come this 
weakness by intensive popularisation of our agrarian programme, 
bv foriniilatioii of such concrete and easily understood demands 
as can become the basis of the broadest mass action, by patient 
day to day work and correct leadership of struggles to realise 
these demands, and liy building in tlie course of iIk'sc struggles 
a network of peasant and agricultural workers’ organisations 
with underground units in villages as their leading and guiding 
centres. Volunteer squads of the most militant and conscious 
sections of the peasant have to be formed to defend the j)('asanl 
movement against the attack of the eiuain^ scpiads; that will form 
neuclei of the partisan squads as the movement will develop and 
reaches the stage of seizure of land and partisan warfare. 

10. As the crisis matures, as the unitv, consciousness and 
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organisation of the masses grows, as strength and influence of 
the party develops and as the enemy resorts to more and more 
ruthless measures to crush tlie agrarian movement, the question 
of when, where and how to resort to arms, will be more and more 
forced on the agenda. As the question is of immense practical 
importance it is absolutely necessary that the part)" will be able 
to give an all-ck'ar and unambiguous answer to it. 

It must be realised that because of the vast area of India, 
because* of the uneven level of mass consciousness and mass 
movement in different parts of the country, iinevcm acuteness 
of the agrarian crisis and unevc'u strength and influence* of the 
Parh' itself, the peasant moveint'ul cannot develop at the same 
tempo everywhere. Premature uprising and adventurist actions 
of ever)’ type* must be undoubtedl)' esehewed, at the same time 
it will be wrong to lav down that the armed actions in the form 
of partisan warfare should be resorted to in every specific area 
only when tlie movement in all parts of the country rises to the 
Ic'vcd of uprisings. On the cemtrary in the course of development 
of the movement a sitimtion will arise in several areas which 
would d(*mand armed struggle in the form of partisan warfare. 
For (xxample, in a big and topographically suitable area w"her(* 
the peasant movement has risen to the level of seizaire of land, 
the question of how to effect that seizure and how to defend tlic 
land will become a burning and live question. The Party is of 
opinion that partisan warfare in such a situation, undertaken on 
the basis of a genuine mass peasant movement and the firm unity, 
under the leadership of the peasant masses, especially the most 
oppressed and exploited strata, combined wnth other forms of 
struggle, such as social boycott of landlords, mass no-r(*nt strug¬ 
gles, agricultural workers' strikes can, if correctly constructed and 
led, have a rousing and galvanising effect on the peasant masses 
in all areas and rise their own struggle to a higher level. 

Wherever such partisan struggles develop they must also be 
combined with mass actions of the working class, especially 
in the neighbouring areas, in the form of strikes and demon¬ 
strations. Undertaken on the basis of most careful participation 
and assessment of all factors the partisan struggles must be 
conducted with the utmost boldness and tenacity defending 
the gains of the movement by every means at our disposal. At 
the same time the party has to act with the utmost flexibility 
xvlien overwhelming forces of the enemy are concentrated against 
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the partisan areas and partisan forces run into the danger of 
defeat and total annihilation. 

V. PARTISAN SniUGCLE AND INDIVIDUAL TERRORISM 

11. In spite of the offensive nature of tlie partisan struggle 
it is necessary to emphasise in our agitation and propaganda in 
the initial nature the defensive nature of partisan struggle, 
saving that the objective of partisan struggle is above all to 
defend the peasants from the attack of the government and its 
punitive organs. In doing so, special attention should be paid 
to the demands for which the peasants arc fighting and the 
atrocities of the government which force the peasants to take 
arms. It is necessary at the same time, to point out that it is 
tlu' government that is responsible for violence and bloodshed. 
Partisan stniggles are frequently confused with individual 
terrorism, it is asserted that individual tcTrorism is part of 
partisan struggle and not only a part, but e\'en a basis of partisan 
struggle. This is absolutely wrong. What is more individual 
terrorism contradicts the spirit and objective of partisan struggle 
and it is absolutely incompatible with partisan struggle. In tlie 
first place the objective of individual terrorism is to destroy 
particular individuals while not pursuing the aims of not destroy¬ 
ing the regime of feudal exploitation and subjugation of the 
people, whereas the objective of the partisan struggle is not to 
<lestroy particular individiials, but to destroy the hated regime in 
a prolonged struggle of the popular masses. In the second 
place, individual terrorism is carried out by individuals—terrorists 
—or by small squads of terrorists acting apart from tlu* masses, 
and without any link with the struggle of the masses, whereas 
thi» partisan struggle is carried out by popular masses and not by 
individuals, is carried in close contact with the struggle of the 
masses against the existing regime. 

Since individual terrorism is carried out not by the masses but 
by individual terrorists acting apart from the masses, individual 
terrorism leads to the undue minimisation of the' rok' of the 
mass movement and to equally undue exaggeration of the role 
of the terrorists who are alleged to be capable of securing the 
liberation of the people by their own forces independent of 
the growth of the mass pm-tisan movement. It is clear that 
such a feeling created by individual terrorism can only cultivate 
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passivity among the popular masses and thereby undermine the 
development of partisan struggles. Therein lies the second main 
harm done by individual terrorism to the revolutionary 
movement. 

To sum up; Individual terrorism undermines the possibility 
of unleashing partisan struggle of the masses and should be 
rejected as harmful and dangerous. 

VI. vv IS Nr<:ci‘:ssAi\Y to strexcttien the eaiv) y 

Despite the tremendous radicalisation that has taken plac(^ 
among the masses during the last three years and despite the 
many mass action that have taken place and are taking ])lace, 
it would be gross exaggeration to assert that India is already on 
the verge of armed insurrection or revolution, that a civil war is 
already raging in the country, that the Government, its leaders 
and agents are already completely isolated and so on and so forth. 
Such exaggeration leads to the ignoring of the concrete tasks 
facing the party, the organising and advocacy of advcmturistic 
actions, and the issuing of futiU* calls for action and pompous 
slogans which bear no relation either to the existing 1(W(*1 of mass 
consciousness or to the actual maturity of the situation. In 
practice, it results in the self-isolation of the party, making it 
easy for the enemy to destroy it. It results in handing over tln^ 
masses to the Socialists and other disrupters. 

Equally wrong are they who through tht*ir ix'formism see onl)^ 
the weakness and disunity of the popular mov('ment, the offen- 
si\'e of the* enemy and ad\'ocate a policy of retreat and “lying 
low,” a policy of regrouping of forces, eschewing all Tuilitant 
actions in the cities and countryside for th(' present. Tactics 
based on such an understanding of the situation will result in 
the worst type of reformism and make tlu‘ Party trail behind 
the masses instead of leading them. 

13. Peality of the situation is that the crisis is maturing fast. 
Under its impact the masses are getting fast radicalised and 
a period of l)ig battles lies ahead. The Government’s failure to 
carry out a single pledge that it gave to the people, its failure 
to tackle a single problem, especially the problem of agrarian 
reform and food for the people, all these are fast shattering the 
illusions. Already the majority of the people look upon the 
present govcirnment as a government of exploiting classes, as a 
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government of landlords and capitalists. Most of them still 
believe that this government can be changed and a real popular 
government take its place without resort to armed revolution and 
by means of general elections; nevertheless in their struggle for 
their day to day demands — adequate wages, fair price for 
agricultural products, restoration of ration cuts, etc., hundreds 
and thousands are coming out in action in all parts of the 
country. The growth of the popular movement still lags behind 
the growtli of popular discontent, only a small fraction of the 
people have as yet been drawn into the actual struggle against 
tlie government. This lag is due not merely to the repressive 
measures of the government but primarily and, above all, to the 
weakness of the Party and the existing disunity of the progressive 
forces. It is one of the key tasks of the Party to forge the unity 
of the working class to unite (he popular forces on the basis of 
the concrete programme and to grow into a mass party so iis 
to be able to supply th(‘ Uuulership which alone can unify and 
extend the mass movement to raise it to a higher level. 

The Party has to give the slogan that the present government 
has to go and be replaced by a popular government, representing 
the unity of the democratic forces, a governincmt that will break 
with the British empire and cany out the programme of the 
agrarian reforms and democracy. It has to utilise the coining 
general elections for the most extensive popularisation of its 
programme, for mobilising and unifying the democratic forces, 
for exposing the policies and methods of the present government. 
It has to lead them in their day to day struggle and take them 
forward step by step so that the people through their own ex¬ 
perience, come to realise tlie necessity and inevitability of armed 
revolution. 

The Party must not preach the inevitability of fascism but 
utilise tlie (mormous volume of the democratic opinion in the 
country to unite the people to halt the growing drive towards 
fascism on the part of the present government. Through patient 
and systematic day to day work, through the bold championship 
of the demands of the pc'opk', through correct leadership of tlie 
concrete struggle of all sections of the people, the Party will 
grow and be able to fulfil its role as organiser and leader of the 
people s democratic movement 

14. It is necessary therefore to put an end to the interminable 
discussion that has been going on in our party on the question 
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of the Chinese path, on the question of how armed struggle is to 
be conducted. Such discussions disorganise the party, dissipates 
its strength, and leaves the mass leaderless, precisely when they 
need the leadership of the Party most urgently. Discussions 
of such matters, carried out almost openly as they have been 
till now, reveal all our plans and make it diflRcult to carry them 
out in practice. 

Tlie fact is that if the crisis bursts out in the near future, the 
Partv in its prescmt and disorganised and weak state will not be 
able to fully utilise it to lead the people to revolution. It is not 
vet prepared to shoulder the gigantic responsibilities that such a 
situation will place on it. It is necessary therefore that the 
present weaknessc's are oxercome with the utmost rapidity, the 
ranks of the partv are unified and steps are taken to extend the 
mass bases of the party and strengthen it. While recruiting the 
best elements from the working class and other fighting classes 
into the Partv and developing into a mass party, it is necessary 
at the same time to exercise th(' utmost vigilance against the 
sxx'ainping of the Party with elements that cannot yet be con¬ 
sidered fidlv tested and trustworthy. The system of candidate 
membership must he introduced for this purpose. It is also 
necessary that while utilising all legal possibilities, the existing 
illegal apparatus of the Party is strengthened enormously. 

xm. THE STRUGGLE FOB THE PRESERVATION OF PEACE 

15. One of the most important tasks facing our Party in our 
country is th(' task of mobilising the Indian people in the struggle 
for the defence of peace. Being one of the largest and most 
populous countries of the world, and occupying a key position 
in South-East Asia, India has a tremendous role to play in the 
battle against the Anglo-American warmongers and for the pre¬ 
servation of peace. It is the job of the Communist Party to 
ensure that India plays that role. 

The forces of peace in our country are potentially growing. 
Love and admiration for the Soviet Union are widespread in all 
sections, including the middle class intelligentsia. The libera¬ 
tion of (^1iina and her emergence as a great power, the manner 
in which the People’s Government in China is successfully tackl¬ 
ing the problems of food, famine, floods and diseases have pro¬ 
foundly influenced our people. Especially powerful is the senti- 
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ment against American aggression in Korea, so widespread tlie 
sympathy for the Korean People that even the most reactionary 
news papers liave had to criticise the American Aggressors. This 
powerful mass sentiment as well as the other factors have com¬ 
pelled even the Nehru Government to pjke a stand against the 
most blatant acts of the American imperialists (the threat to 
use th(' atom l)om1)s, the branding of Peopk^’s China as an 
aggressor, etc.). 

The Party, howc‘V('r, has yet not succeed(*d in transforming 
the widespread peace sentiment into a powerful peace mov('- 
ment, l^('caus(' as on other issues, our approach to the issue of 
peae(^ was extrenudy sc*ctarian. The peace movement, in the 
main, remained the movement confined to the existing mass 
following of the Party and the trade unions and peasants organi¬ 
sations under our influence. The peace platform was utilised 
for abstract denunciation of the Government on all conceivable 
issues and to popularise struggles that only the Party waged. It 
inevitably was the result of restriction of sweep of the mass 
movement and a failure to win over as peace partisans all the 
genuine lovers of peace. It is only recently that th(?se harmful 
methods ar(' abandoned. 

Anotlier manifeslation of sectarianism is the failure to link tlr' 
issues of peace with the live issues of the people, tfie failure to 
show the connection between the drive towards war and 
mounting war budget of the Nehru Government with the rise 
in prices of the necessities of life, the reduction of goveniment 
expenses on education, the neglecting of housing accommoda' 
tion, growing attack on civil liberties, etc. 

It is of the utmost importance to abandon all sectarianism to 
dev^elop a real broad based peace movement. The growing and 
the strengthening of the national movement helps the cause of 
peace. The strengthening of the peace movt^ment also facilitates 
the growth of the national liberation movement. These two 
movements therefore must develop in close relation with cacli 
other, each strengthening the otlier. Nevertheless, they are not 
identical. The platform of peace is a broader platform. It can 
and must include all supporters of peace, all elements who for 
various reasons are opposed to war and are prepared to take 
their stand against all measures calculated to extend and unleash 
war. 

17. It is necessary for the peace movement to correctly ap- 
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praise the foreign policy of tlie Nehru Government in relation to 
peace and to adopt a correct attitude towards all specific mani> 
festations of that policy. 

While' the peace movement must support all these specific acts 
of the Government which hampers the plans of the warmemgers, 
e.g. Nehru's declaration against atom bomb and the vote against 
the American proposal to denounce people's China in tlic UNO, 
must also simultaneously point enit the half-hearted and vaccilat- 
ing nature of the Government's policy and wage a detennined 
battle to me)bilise a mass opiniem in favour of a consistent peace 
policy. 

As a matter of fact th(' Nehru GovcTument s policy cannot be 
called a policy of peace. It is essentially a policy of manoeuvr¬ 
ing between the main enemy of peace, the United States of 
America, and its junior partner, Jlritain, on the one hand imd the 
peace loving countries on the other. Nehru fears the consequ¬ 
ence of world war and therefore advocates a policy of “modera¬ 
tion” of not going “too far". At the same time the Indian gov¬ 
ernment continues to be an active member of tlie British com¬ 
monwealth which is a partner of the American imperialists in 
aggressive wars. Th(' Indian Gox'ernnient has neither condemned 
the American war of aggression in Korea nor repudiated its sup¬ 
port to the illegal resolution of the UNO sanctioning that 
aggression. Tt has not condemned the British imperialists who 
are waging war in Malaya—but on the contrary permitted them 
to recruit Gorkha soldieTs against the Malayan people. It has 
not denounced the French aggression in Vi('t Nam and conti¬ 
nues to give facilities to the French imperialists for th(' transport 
of troops and war materials. 

Therefore, in addition to mobili.sing the people against the 
threat of the atom bomb, for support of the Stockholm and War¬ 
saw appeals, one of the specific tasks of the peace' movement in 
India is to rally the people against these policies of the present 
GovxTnmeiit which abet and aid the colonial wars wagexl by the 
American, British and Frencli imperialists against the pe^oples of 
South-East Asia. The peace movement is not a pacific move¬ 
ment, not a movement merely for recording abstract support 
to peace. Jt is a fighting movement for concrete action in de¬ 
fence for peace and against the imperialist warmongers including 
those waging colonial wars. 

18. The peac(‘ movement mirst fight against all attempts to 
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sow hostility against the Chinese Peoples Republic. It must 
explain to our people how the liberation of Tibet is not a threat 
to peace but a decisive blow against the instigators of war. It 
must uphold the heroic actions of the Chinese volunteers who 
by smashing the plans of American warmongers who enslaved 
the Korean and Chinese peoples strengthened the cause of world 
peace. 

19. We must also fight against all warmongering propaganda 
against Pakistan, pointing out how the growing tension between 
Pakistan and India is the result of imperialist manoeuvres and 
how it helps the enemies of the peoples of both states. We 
must demand a drastic reduction in the military budget and a 
policy of friendship and close alliance betw^een India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon. 

20. The j)eace movement must wage a determined battle 
against slanders of the Soviet Union, against all those who strive 
to depict the consistant peace policy of the Soviet Union as a 
policy of war and aggression. Basing ourselves on the lucid 
and clear cut statement of Comrade Stalin in reply to a 
Pravcla correspondent, we must concretely expose the real insti¬ 
gators of war and uphold the shining example of the Soviet 
Union which is devoting its energies and resources to further 
improving the condition of the people and leading the entire 
progressive humanity in the struggle for the preservation of 
peace. Firm friendship between the peace loving people of 
all countries must save the world from the menace of war and 
the people of India have to play a big role in establishing this 
friendship—this fact must be made a part of the consciousness of 
the entire people. 
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DOCUMENT NO. 8 


Andhra Thesis (1953) 

The liquidation of imperialists and of feudalists were 
aeeepted as the two ehief objectives of the party. But 
the question arose as to who are the imperialists to be 
liquidated. 

“Andhra Thesis” submitted by a group of delegates 
from Andhra to the Madurai Congress of the Party 
fonnu1at('s the point of view of a sec’tion of the party 
which eould not totally accept the official view that 
Moscow s eneniv, America, was inevitably India’s ehief 
enemy. It admits that it is the “revolutionary duty” of 
the Communist Party as “a part of the world working 
class” to fight against American Imperialism which is 
“the spearhead of world reaction ”. But under the 
present conditions in India the chief eiunny of national 
freedom is, according to the thesis, British imperialism. 
It is the national enemy while America is the interna¬ 
tional enemy. The two struggles are not irrcconciliable 
but the CPI should concentrate its fire oji Briti.sh impc'- 
rialism and should regard it as “the ehief and immediate 
enemy”. To talk of Anglo-American imperialism in a 
general way is “to reduce ourselves to the position of 
tall talkers”, and amounts to “fighting the battles of 
English imperialists against America.” The document 
was first published in the Democratic Research Service 
publication Communist Conspiracy in Madurai. 

What is the precise; nature of our revolution? Regarding this 
there were a number of argtiments and different view-points 
that had appeared in the course of our discussions. Some com¬ 
rades had contended that the nature of our revolution is ant'- 
feudal and anti-imperialist. Some others tu-gued that it is not 
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only antiVfeudal and anti-imperialist, but also anti-capitalist. Now 
it has been made clear that it is totally wrong to characterise it 
as "anti-capitalist” also, but it is only anti-feudal and anti-impe¬ 
rialist. Tn this connection wc have to admit that those who 
argued that it is only anti-feudal and anti-imperialist revolution 
also had not l)een abl(' to draw the full eonclnsions from it and 
many erroneous conceptions prevailed as a result of which many 
wrong and ultra-leftist slogans and programmes of action have 
come out. What are these erroneous conceptions and how to 
correct them? Let us first s(ie wliat w(' mean by aiiti-impciria- 
list revolution. 

In the programme it has been stated that we lia\'e to figlit 
against British Imperialism for our complete national independ¬ 
ence. I hear tliat some comrades who have not fully grasped 
tliis point have run into some amazing conclusions and have 
gone to die extent of saying that the present programme must 
have been writen by Dulles because American Imperialism, the 
chief enemy of the world proletariat is not brought out in the 
programme as the Chief Enemy of oiir national Independence, 
It is qiiih' natural to get such wild relictions in the background 
of run-riot inter-Paity discussion and the wrong education and 
erroneous political understanding so far prevailed on tliis issue. 

Some time after tlie Second Party Congress w^e altogetlier for¬ 
got about the role of imperialism as a force that is gripping our 
national economy and enslaving it, barring all our national pro¬ 
gress. In our agitation and propaganda the fire against Imperia- 
hsm was almost absent. When it was brought bv some comrades 
to the notice of the then existing PB, it, instead of correcting 
it, had advanced another totally wrong formula that “freedom 
means not from this or that imperialism only but imperialism 
in general, that is world imperialism, etc.,” thereby submerg¬ 
ing the specific in the general, blurring tlie vision and direction 
of the entire force of attack. After the LPPD editorial and 
subsequent discussions, when imperialism has again been brought 
into the picture as the enemy of our national independence, 
the pattern has become to talk of Anglo-American Imperialism, 
that is both imperialisms clubbed together as the enemies of 
our national independence and enslavers of our people. 

The present discussions reveal that this view is also defective 
and wrong. You will naturally ask me why it is so. It is so 
because (a) it is unreal and factually incorrect to talk of Ame- 
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rican imperialism as the American capital does not form more 
than 3-4%, of foreign capital investments in India; (b) it is so 
because it is British imperialism that has directly ruled over us 
for the last 200 years and is still keeping us in its grip (i.e. eco¬ 
nomically direct and politically indirect even today;) more than 
80% of the foreign capital in India belongs to the British; (c) it 
is so since that when we are demanding complete national inde¬ 
pendence, we are demanding secession from the British Com¬ 
monwealth of which our country has been forced to be a member 
and not from the United States of America; (d) it is also wrong 
to talk of general anti-imperialist fight without specifying the 
particular imperialism that is dominating over our country as this 
outlook, if logically extended, leads us on tlie verge of erroneous 
conclusions of the Trotskvitc school of thought which advocate 
world revolution against world imperialism, i.e. llie theory of 
permanent rcwolution; (e) it is totally wong to talk of general 
anti-imperialism because this view-point refuses to take note of 
the advancement of the revolution. 

We know that the present Anglo-American contradictions are 
the chk'f inner imperialist contradictions of the day. This con¬ 
tradiction manifests itself not only in the international arena in 
general but has also its specific expression in our own country, 
America is trying to elbow out the British from their dominant 
position in the market, Britain and the native interests that are 
closely allied with her are vitally interested in opposing all such 
attempts in their own way. That is how the Anglo-American 
contradiction is expressing itself in our coiintry. Instead of uti¬ 
lising this contradiction for the benefit of the advancement of the 
revolutionary movement, if we club both imperialists together 
and declare both of them simultaneously and equally our 
national enemies to be fought out and liquidated, it not only be¬ 
comes unreal but also lands us in the stand of “fight all the ene¬ 
mies of the Proletariat at one stroke” instead of fighting them 
one after another in its own turn. It also conjectively amounts, 
at this stage, to fighting the battles of English imperialists against 
America. 

All this brings before us one salient point, namely that 
British imperialism is the chief enemy of our national progress 
and therefore of our national independence.' It is British impe¬ 
rialism that has allied itself with the native feudal interests and 
is defending the feudal order, barring all roads to prosperity and 
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advancement; it is British imperialism that has allied itself with 
a section of the national bourgeoisie and defends the rotten 
colonial order; it is British capital that grips our national eco¬ 
nomy and impedes our national industries and bars national pro¬ 
gress; it is British imperialism that has drawn to its side a section 
of the national big bourgeoisie and with their help tied us to 
the chariot of the British Commonwealth. So when we talk of 
anti-imperialist revolution it specifically means, in the present 
set-up a fight against British imperialism for national independ¬ 
ence and freedom^ but not against Anglo-American imperialism 
or world imperialism in general. 

Now, comrades raise the questions: Is not American imperia¬ 
lism the spearhead of reaction and the chief eiu’my of the Soviet 
Union, Peoples China and other People’s Democratic States? Is 
not American imperialism hatching conspiracies against com¬ 
munist parties throughout tlie world, our party being no (*xeep- 
tion? Is not American imperialism trying to penetrate into our 
country and exploit and enslave us? When such are the facts 
are we not to fight American imperialism as well? These are all 
very pertinent ({lu'stions and we have to answer them correctly. 
Our party, as the vanguard detachment of the Indian working 
class which is a part of the world working class has to fight 
against American imperialism. This is our inviolable inter¬ 
national obligation or rather a revolutionary duty on our part. 
We, as a party of the working class, as a part of the world work¬ 
ing class have our national and international duties to discharge. 
Internationally speaking, America is tlie spearhead of world reac¬ 
tion as the main enemy of Peace and Freedom for all the people. 
We, situated as we £ue in a country under a particular State, have 
some concrete tasks to perform. The chief enemy of our 
national freedom today is British imperialism. When we have to 
fight for the complete freedom of our own territory the fight will 
be against British imperialism. It is our national enemy. 
America figures as our international enemy. We should neither 
forget our task of fighting British imperialism nor absolve our¬ 
selves of our international responsibilities of exposing and iso¬ 
lating American imperialism. It will be also wrong to deduce 
syllogisms of formal logic, asserting that:— 

our international enemy is also our national enemy, 
the chief international enemy is American imperialism, 
therefore our fight for freedom is against American imperia¬ 
lism. 
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This does not take us anywhere near the truth or the success of 
our fight for freedom. 

American imperialism has to be thoroughly exposed and all 
its reactionary ideological propaganda has to be constantly laid 
before' the people and rouse them to the consciousness of 
fighting those conspiracies, the war manoeuvres of American 
imperialism and thus prevent our country from being drawn in¬ 
to the whirlpool of war on behalf of the American imperialisin 
:igaiiist the world peoples’ camp. 

If we fx)rg('t the eouer(‘te question of British imperialism and 
the cojicrete task of figliting it for our national freedom and only 
indulge in general talk of fighting Anglo-American imperialism 
we reduce ourselves to the position of tail-talkers and fail to 
mol)ilis(' the people for the struggle for complete national inde- 
pt^ndenee from British imperialism. 

If we ignore the task of exposing and isolating American 
imperialism as the chief enemy of the world people and world 
peace and confine' ourselv('s to the narrow shell of our fight 
against British imperialism, we again reduce ourselves to the 
position of bourgeois nationalists. 

We have one national enemy and a separate international 
enc'my. The struggle against one particular national enemy for 
our national freedom is not in contradiction with Bie fight 
against another international enemy though the nature of the 
fight varit^s. Bourgeois nationahsin and bourgef)is internationa¬ 
lism are Uvo irreconcilable conceptions because of the very 
inherent contradictory nature of the bourgeois class and their 
interests. The bourgeois class, in the final analysis, never con¬ 
siders either nationalism or internationalism as sacrosanct. For 
them evt'Tything is subserving to their class domination and 
class exploitation. 

For the proletariat it is not so. The proletariat can aflFord to 
be the real defender of itself, that is of its national interest, as 
well as of the international interest of the people because it 
stands against all exploitation. 

Earlier, when we had to face a similar situation i.e. of facing 
one" international enemy in the form of German Fascists and 
another se^parate national enemy in the form of British imperia- 
lism, we could not co-ordinate the struggle against both correctly. 
For some time we argued that the main question for us was our 
national freedom and therefore we could not bother about the 
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international enemy. Later, whe*n we realised and woke up to 
the danger of the international enemy, we had almost neglected, 
ignored cind sidetracked our fight against tlu* national enemy. 1 
am referring here to the period of the anti-fascist war. Tlu' 
present correction not only restores us the clear perspective of 
the nature? of our anti-imperialist struggk’ at the present state, 
but also goes a long way in correcting our very erroneous out¬ 
look on the problem which has been persisting since a vc‘ry long 
time. Lastly, before 1 conclude, let me niinind vou of the inner 
imperialist contradictions and how they were utilised by the 
<'PSU (B) and the CTC. Take for instance the Treatv of Brest 
Litovsk and tin' non-aggression pact of the USSR (1939) etc. 
Similarly our Chinese comrades had also applied the Marxist 
theory of inner imperialist contradictions to their struggle for 
frt‘edom and national independence. They concentrated against 
the chief imperialist enemy of their freedom which was for souuv 
time the Anglo-FrcTich bloc, later Japanese imperialism and 
subsequently now AiiKTican imperialism. As a matter of fact, 
even though Britain has the territory of Hongkong under its 
control, th('y ((]hina) now do not talk of liejuidating British 
imperialism along with American imperialism ('tc. If today 
British imperialism h'els that the Chinese Re])iiblic is soft toward 
them and tlu'ia^fore it is time to mak(‘ use of the Chinese diffi¬ 
culties for its ow n ends and slackens its attack on Chinese Re¬ 
public, it is all for the good because in the long run it is not 
British imperialism that is going to gain by the presemt Chinese 
attitude towards it, but on the contrary, after eliminating the 
present menace of American imperialism the Chinese Republic 
will eventually direct its attention against British imperialist 
j^ositions. In our case also, if American imptTialism thinks that 
our Party and our cla,ss is not so much hostile to their j)enetration 
into India and we are not concentrating fire on American plans 
swallowing British interests, let them tliink so and our revolution 
is not at all going to suffer thereby. At present it remains as an 
Anglo-American conflict. It is none' e)l our business to take sides. 
It is also none of our business to encenn age either. If in the' course* 
of these Anglo-Ame*rican conflicts and contradictions America 
elbows enit the British fre)m India anel becomes dominant 
anel if in the meanwhile we wemld not be able to achiewe* 
full inelependemc'e and if America then remains e)ur chief 
national enemy, it will be our task to cemcentrate our main 
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fight against American imperialism. This understanding is 
nothing new to Marxism-Leninism though we are learning it for 
the first time in all its implications. As a matter of fact, Lenin's 
thesis on imperialism is the basic document where this point of 
view has been dealt with at length. It is basing on this thesis 
that the revolutionary movements have been working out their 
tactics and strategy. Let ns imhihe this and never a^ain derail 
and deviate from this. Now it will l)e clear for you all why in 
our programme we concentrate fire on British imperialism and 
figure it as the chief and immediate enemy of our national 
frec^dom and stop talking of Anglo-American imperialism in 
a general way, as we have been doing till now. 
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DOCUMENT NO. 9 


Draft Political Resolution (1953) 

After surveying the national and international situa¬ 
tions the Resolution sets out to lay down the tasks before 
the CPI. In international sphere the Resolution notes 
“the increasingly rapacious demands made by American 
imperialists ” and the “rapid penetration of American 
imperialism” in Asia and particularly in the economic 
and political life of India. Therefore the most important 
task before the CPI is to “expose the manoeuvres of the 
American war-mongers, to rouse the people against 
them to bring about the broadest unity of popular forces 

.to defend the cause of democracy, freedom and 

peace.” 

Regarding the foreign policy of the Nehru Govern¬ 
ment the Resolution asserts: “The Governmental poli¬ 
cies do not follow consistently a policy of peace and 
democracy and they are “subject to the influences of the 
British or American circles”. 'Fhc same, according to 
the Resolution, is true of the Government of India which 
is “controlled by landlords and mojiopolists collaborating 

with imperialism.In every sphere the government 

continues the reactionary policies of the past ”. 

The Resolution notes the growing econojnic and poli¬ 
tical crisis in India which has resulted in “the growing 
u.tg,e fot uwited acUou a^vd vmded ov^a*\\s‘akt\wcv”. TW 
task therefore is to build a United Front” from place to 
place and from issue to issue” which can grow into 
a common struggle “for the replacement of the present 
Government by a Government of Democratic Unity.” 

The document was first published by the Democratic 
Research Service in its publication: Communist Conspi¬ 
racy at Madurai. 
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DRAFT POLITICAL RESOLUTION 


1. Tilt' signing of the Armistice in Korea on July 27, 1953, 
was a mighty victory for the heroic Korean and Chinese people, 
for tlu' forces of world pc'aci', a great success for the peaceful 
polic\' of the Soviet Union, the People s Republic of China and 
other Democratic States and a heavy blow against the aggres¬ 
sive imperialists led by America and their plans for world 
domination. 

2. The American imperialists, when lauiiching the war of 
intervT'iition against the Korean people, had expected quick vic- 
torv, whitii, they hoped, would facilitate extension of the war 
against the Pc^ople’s Republic of China. They had hoped that 
the demonstration of their military might would consolidate the 
aggressive alliance^ they had forged, cow down opponents, shatter 
the patriotic rc'sistancc' of the fre<‘dom~loving peoples and compel 
the vacillators to line up behind them, thus making possible 
tlu' undertaking of new militarv ventures against peace-loving 
and democratic Stat(\s as well as against colonial peoples strug¬ 
gling for independence. 

These hopes were shattered by the heroic peopk's of Korea 
and their allies, thc' Chinese People's Volunteers. Their success 
has (‘xploded the inytli of American invincibility, caused piuiic 
and confiision in tli(' imperialist camp and heightened the 
courage and confidence of the freedom-loving peoples. It has 
been rightly hailed as a great victory for peace forces in every 
country. Truce in Kori'a, concretely demonstrating tlie possibi¬ 
lity of defeating the' plans of the war-mongers, has given a 
powerful impetus to thc world peace movemenl. 

3. The licjuidation of the American-Fascist uprising in Berlin, 
th(' immense advance made by the USSR in the field of atomic 
and hydrogem weapons, combined with its powerful call to ban 
all weapons of mass destruction, the growing might of all Socia¬ 
list and Democratic countries, have further strengthened the 
cause of peace. 

4. The world peace movement has derived tremendous 
strength from idl these. The Appeal of the World Peace Council 
that all disputes should be settled by negotiations and peaceful 
means is being endorsed by vast numbers of people in every 
country . The demand for the cessation of the war in Viet Nam^ 
the demand for the abandonment of measures to rearm German 
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imperialism and for peaceful re-unification of Germany on a 
democratic basis, the demand that the Chinese People’s Kc> 
public should be accorded its rightful place* in the Council of 
nations, above all, the demand that the Great Powers should 
meet and resolve all differences peacefully—theso are becoming 
the demands of vast masses in every country. 

5. As a result of these developments, as well as the 
incrccisingly rapacious demands made by American imp(*rialists 
wlio, because of tlie fiasco of their policies and the growing 
crisis of their economy, are resorting to more and more des¬ 
perate and provocative tactics, conflicts and contradictions are 
sharpening inside th(? imperialist camp and in the relation 
between the imperialist Powers and dependent countries. The 
American move to form the so-called European Defence Com¬ 
munity with a re-arrned Germany as its core, tlje attempt to 
convert the UNO into a docile instrument of its aggressive 
policy, the blatant support to the gangsU*r-methods of its Jiench- 
man, Synghman Rhee, the effort to sabotage the Korean peace 
negotiations, the exclusion of neutral Asian nations like India 
from the Poitical Conference on Korea—are meeting the rc’sis- 
tanee not only from tlie mass of people but even from a number 
of bourgeois Governments. In defiance of the American ban, 
a number of Governments have established trade relations with 
the USSR and with other democratic countries. 

6. Significant in these respects is also the role played by 
the Indian Government on a number of important international 
issues in the recent period—a role appreciated by the peace- 
loving masses and States. The Indian Government s denuncia¬ 
tion of the atom bomb, its help in ending tlic hostilities in 
Korea, its condemnation of the tactics of Synghman Rhee, its 
opposition to the American move to transforni Pakistan into 
a wai* base are factors helping the cause of peace. 

The cause of peace has been further strengthened b) the 
growing bond of friendship and of cultural la'lation b(‘tween tlu* 
people of India on the one hand and the USSR and Chine^se 
People’s Republic on the other. The conclusion of the* recent 
trade agreement between India and the USSR on mutually 
advantageous terms, carries forwjird this process and can also 
help to reduce India’s dependence on imperialist Powers. 

7. While there has been in recent months a certain amount 
of relaxation of international tension and considerable extension 
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of the possibility of maintenance of peace, it would be a danger¬ 
ous mistake to believe that the policies of the warmongers have 
been totall}^ defeated or that the war plans have been abandoned 
even temporarily. The fact is tliat efforts to sabotage the 
Kerenn peace negotiations have intensified; the re-arming of 
Germany is being speckled up, creating a centre of aggression 
in the very heart of Europe; the policy of atomic blackmail is 
bein^i; continued. Further, foiled in Korea, the American 
imperialists have redoubled efforts in other parts of Asia, as 
seen in the military (oup in Iran and in the increased support 
to th(' French imperialists against the Viet Namese people. 
Above all, the intrigues in Kashmir, and the proposed military 
alliance with Pakistan have brought the war danger to the very 
thr(\shold of India. 

8. Rightly resented by all sections of people in India includ¬ 
ing (>)ngressinen, the alliance has far-reaching reactionary 
aims directed against the USSR and the Chinese People's Re¬ 
public, as well as against India. Entrenching themselves in 
Pakistan with the help of its reactionary and corrupt leaders, 
building militiiry bases there and securing control over its 
armed forces, its man-power and resources, the American 
imperialists want to bring pressure on the Indian Government to 
compel her to line up with them and give them similar conces¬ 
sions in India also. The success of American attempts in this 
sphere would inevitably mean India's sovereignty and freedom 
being reduced to a fiction, collossal war burdens on the Indian 
peopk', ruthless attack on the forces of democracy and peace 
in India. American moves in Pakistan, therefore, constitute 
a grave menace to the Indian people, a menace against which 
the entire country must be mobilised. 

9. A most important task before the Gommunist Party and 
be fore every patriotic party, organisation and individual today 
is to expose the manoeuvres of the American warmongers, to 
rouse the people against them to bring about the broadest 
unity of popular forces on this issue and on its basis develop 
a powerful campaign to defeat American intrigues against the 
Asian peoples, to defend the cause of freedom, democracy and 
peace. Mass organisations, especially organisations of workers 
and peasants, have to play a big role in this task. For, it is the^ 
active participation of broad masses on which will depend the 
strength and sweep of the movement. VV^hile conducting this 
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campaign it is necessaiy to guard against the danger of 
reactionary elements utilising the situation for sowing hostility 
against the people of Pakistan and giving such slogans as trade- 
war against Pakistan. It must be emphasised again and again 
that it is not the people of Pakistan that are responsible for the 
Military Pact, that, on the contrary, they will have to bear 
heavy burdens as the result of the Pact, that democratic forces 
and elements in Pakistan arc opposing the Pact and their own 
reactionary leaders who are leading them into it, that, therefore, 
the task of the Indian people is to develop llH'ir own campaign 
in such a way as strengthens the forces of freedom and 
democracy in ]) 0 tli c{)untrics and thus defeat the plans of the 
Aineri can imperialists. 

10. The rapid penetration of American imperialism that is 
taking place in various spheres of our economy and political life 
also constitutes a grave danger. 1'he American imperialists are 
not merely seeking to exert pressure on India by creating a base 
in Pakistan; they are also linking themselves up with extreme 
reactionary elements both inside and outside the Congress and 
with Right-wing Socialist leaders. They are buying over corrupt 
politicians, securing control over a number of newspapers, 
poisoning the cultural life with decadent literature and films. 
They are carrying on a vinilent campaign of lies and slanders 
against the USSR and China and People's Democratic countries 
through agencies like the “Democratic Research Service” and 
“Freedom of Asia Societies”. They are also penetrating into 
some vital sectors of Indian economy and are trying to get a 
foothold in strategic industries. The importation of a large 
number of American “Specialists” in India, although there is no 
dearth of suitable Indians for the work, the granting of diplo¬ 
matic immunity to them, enhances the danger. Exposure of all 
this and rallying of people against them have to be undertaken 
as part of the struggle to defend peace and freedom. 

11. Another menace to India comes from the continuation 
of foreign territories on Indian soil, some of which. especialK' 
Goa, are being fast built up as war bases. Here again can be 
seen the hand of the aggressive imperialists of America, who, 
as part of iheir aim to secure world domination by means of 
threat, blackmail and war, are striving to secure a foothold in 
every part (d the world and transform it into a base of aggression 
against the freedom-loving peoples. 
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12. All these devclopinents bring out sharply the vital 
significance of the struggle for peace for the people of our 
country, the imperative need to broaden, extend and strengthen 
tlu' peace movement, the paramount necessity of India playing 
a ])ositive role in the effort to end wars in all parts of the globe 
and create conditions of peace by a pact of peace between the 
Great Powers, by prohibition of atomic weapons, by settling of 
all international disputes l>y means of negotiations, by liquida¬ 
tion of aggressive militarx bases maintained in a foreign country 
by any Powct and by rt^cognition of the right of every nation 
to full freedom. It is evident today that in view of the aggres¬ 
sive aims and policies pursued by the imperialists, who are trying 
to secure niasterv of the world, no country c‘an preserve its 
freedom or prevent aggr<\ssion bv mere declaration of a policy of 
neutrality and non-involvement in wars. This lesson must be 
brought home to our entire people. It must also be pointed out 
that freedom cannot l)e defended by relying on British 
imperialism agaijist American imperialism. 

13. Certain acts and d(‘clarations of the Nehru Government 
in the recent period, uarticuiarly since the defeat of the 
Americans in the Kortian war, have been helpful to peace and 
all peace-loving people have appreciated and supported these 
acts and sentiments. Yet, the situation does not warrant that 
democratic forces should uncritically tmd unconditionally give 
general overall support to the Government policies even in the 
international sphere, ft is because the Govenimcnt policies 
do not follow consistently a ]X)]icy of peace and demot raev. The 
foreign policy of the Government is subject to the influences of 
the British or American circles and is not averse to making 
concessions to them in practice, even where in words the 
Government expresses disagrecnient with them, as in the case 
of the Korean war-prisoners. On certain matters, it even goes 
further. It rebukes those who openly denounce American 
intrigues in Kashmir. Arch warmongers like Dulles and Nixon 
are allowed under the plea of diplomatic usages, t(^ broadcast 
their message of hatied against the wSoviet and Chinese peoples. 
Above all, the Government of India says little about the colonial 
wars that are being waged by the British imperialists in Malaya 
and Africa, about the military dictatorship established in Guiana 
by the British in violation of the Constitution framed by them- 
.selves, about the war against the Viet Namese people. It 
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continues to give transit iacilities to the Gurkhas who are being 
recruited by the British for suppression of the valiant Malayan 
people. Also, at a time when due to American intrigues in 
Pakistan, the threat to India lias assumed menacing proportions 
and has to be defeated by broad mass mobilisation, the Work¬ 
ing Committee of the National Congress issues directives to 
Congressmen not to take part in the peace movement, a move¬ 
ment which with its aim of prevention of war, has been gather¬ 
ing support from all parties and elements who love peace and 
freedom and whose further development is absolutely essential 
if the game of imperialist war-mongers is to be defeated. 
Therefore, the necessity, while supporting all the positive 
measures, to intensify pressure on the Indian Government in 
order to make it pursue a consistent policy of peace remains 
and e\'en acejuires greater importance than before. 

14. It must be further realised that the defence of India's 
beedom and sovereignty and the prevention of imperialist 
efforts to drag India into war cannot be effected by mere 
dimnnciation of American imperialism and its intrigues. The 
example of Korea shows the immense strength that even a small 
country can acquire in a short time, on the basis of abolition of 
imperialist rule and feudalism, a strengtii against which all the 
power of the warmongers proves of no avail. If, today, more 
than seven years after the transfer of power, India, a country 
with vast resources and man-power is being made the object 
of American pressure and blackmail, that to a great extent is 
due to the fact that the American imperialists hope to achieve 
success by taking advantage of the backwardness of India's 
economy, tlie serious crisis in her agriculture and industry, the 
utter dependence of India on foreign Powers for her defence 
requirements and capital goods. Also they wtmt to use as their 
tools, the feudal elements—traditional traitors to India's freedom— 
who still occupy important positions in the economy, political life 
and mihtary apparatus of India. The question of defeating the 
war plans of American imperialists, the defence of India’s free¬ 
dom from tire American threat are, therefore, closely linked witli 
the question of India’s wiiming freedom, liquidating feudalism 
and overcoming her backwardness in the shortest period. This 
demands a break with the British Empire, removal of British 
Officers from India’s armed forces, breaking of British strangle¬ 
hold on India’s economy by the confiscation of British capital 
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and the intensification of struggle for the complete liquidation 
of landlordism through which alone conditions will be created 
for rapid economic, political and military strengthening of 
India. A fully independent and powerful India will be a mighty 
bulwark of freedom, peace and democracy. Also the serious 
weakening of aggressive British imperialism, the chief partner of 
America and oppressor of the colonial peoples, tlie building up 
of a fully free India outside the Commonwealth and outside all 
imperialist influence will cause a great factor for world 
peace and the freedom of all Asian and colonial peoples. 
Hence the necessity to intensify the fight against British 
imperialism, for quitting the Commonwealth and for the confis¬ 
cation of British capital, necessity of opposition to every manifes¬ 
tation of subservience to British imperialism like participation in 
economic, political and military conferences under its aegis, 
mobilisation of people against British atrocities against the 
colonial people and the creation of a mass demand that the 
Indian Government must openly condemn them. Any slackening 
of this struggle, any failure to conduct it with vigour and 
determination will mean weakening the movement for freedom 
and peace. 

15. Linked with Britain and America our country has already 
felt the impact of the growing crisis in the economies of these 
countries. There can be no doubt that the effect will be all the 
more disastrous as that crisis deepens. 

Despite every effort made by imperialist Powers headed by 
America to avert the crisis of their economy by means of 
militarisation, the artificial boom produced by the Korean 
War has definitely ended. Stocks are accumulating in 
America, where the dechne in production is no longer confined 
to consumers goods alone but has also affected some of the 
heavy industries. International trade shows symptoms of 
stagnation and decline. Already, a number of bourgeois 
economists and political leaders are making gloomy forecasts 
about impending depression. 

With the deepening of tlie world capitalist crisis and the 
shrinking of the capitalist world market, the exploitation of 
colonial and dependent countries by imperialists has been 
intensified and they have become arenas of sharp conflicts among 
the imperialist Powers, above all, between Britain and America, 
India, where British imperialism continues to hold a dominant 
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position and where American imperialism is effecting fast 
penetration, is one of the main arenas of this conflict. 

16. As a result of India’s trade and economy being linked 
with imperialist Powers who are interested in keeping her 
backward and dependent, India is ruthlessly robbed and 
plundered. Through British investment in key sectors of 
India’s economy, through British Exchange Banks, Insurance 
and Shipping Companies, through imperial preference and 
India’s membership of the Sterling Bloc, Britain continues to 
drain away the wealth of India. The weapon of unequivalent 
trade is wielded both by Britain and America to further 
impoverish the Indian people, deny them capital goods and 
ruin even their few established industries. Our export market 
of raw materials being totally under the mercy of the British 
and American monopolists, they play havoc with it by manipula¬ 
tion of prices and stocks to suit their interests and the C'onse- 
quent ruin falls mainly on the shoulders of our peasant producers 
who are the worst victims of the imperialist manipulations as 
was seen in the April 1952 crisis. Huge quantities of raw 
materials have to be exported at ruinous prices to meet the 
interest and profit charges of British capital in India, to pay 
for the goods imported from America, to pay for military equip¬ 
ment, rolling stock and other goods which India has to buy. 
This is leading to an ever-widening gap between exports and 
imports, squandering of the Sterling resources and increasing 
dependence on foreign Powers, 

17. The crisis manifests itself in practically every industry, 
especially industries producing consumers goods, which 
constitute the bulk of our national industries. All these years, 
the Government of India, controlled by landlords and monopo¬ 
lists collaborating with imperialism, aigued that the crisis of 
India’s economy was a crisis of under-production, that there was 
scarcity because there were not enough goods, that the way to 
India’s prosperity lay through “harder work”, that what was 
needed was not basic social changes but more sustained labour. 
“Produce or Perish” was their slogan. All these mvths are 
being exploded by hard reality. 

As is admitted by both Government and employers, produc¬ 
tion went on the up-grade surpassing all expectations and even 
the targets of the Five Year Plan. But the result was not 
abundance of goods for the consumers but accumulation of 
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.stocks of unsold goods. Every consumer industry like the 
textiles and sugar, even others like engineering, soap, edible 
oils, ('tc. faced a crisis of the market, despite millions being in 
want of these goods. A crisis of over-production ” in the 
midst of poverty has come. As a result, mass unemployment 
has become the characteri.stic feature in all industrial centres 
affecting not only the industrial workers but also the middle- 
classes. 

18. Instead of forcing the monopolists and large-scale 
industries to reduce prices and take less profits in order that 
the consumer may buy goods, and the factories may be able 
to keep production and unemployment going, the Government 
permitted the monopolists to cut workers* wages, reduce employ¬ 
ment, carry out rationalisation and closures. While Big 
Business got relief in the form of reduction of export duties, tlie 
consuriKT was left at the mercy of the market. Even the small 
fall in the prices of their goods was done away with by the 
abolition of food subsidies, causing price rises in tlie market 
and starvation to many. The Government has not even shown 
courage to take measures to prevent foreign monopolists who 
have invested capital in India from competing with and killing 
Indian industries. It has pennitted free flow of foreign goods 
which are ruining many Indian industries—not only small-scale 
and cottage industries, but also several large-scale industries. 
All this further deepens and intensifies the crisis. 

19. At the root of the crisis of “over-production ’ lies tlie 
castas trophic crisis in our agrarian economy. The production of 
loodgrains per acre has sharply declined, according to the 
iieport oi tile Bianning Commission itself. Famine conditions 
iiavc become chronic in many parts of the country. Scarcity 
conditions prevail in vast areas. With the fall in prices of 
cominercial crops added to the ruin of subsidiary industries like 
handlooms, the distress of the peasant masses has intensified. 
Indebtedness of the peasants has increased to colossal 
proportions. Tens of thousands of peasants have sold away and 
are selling away their land, their cattle and all their belongings 
at incredibly low prices due to scarcity and famine conditions. 
Their properties are passing into the hands of rapacious land¬ 
lords and moneylenders. On top of this, the Government in 
many States resorts to coercive measures and sells away by 
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auction the lands of peasants who are unable to pay arrears of 
land revenue and debts. 

20. All over the country, the ferocious eviction offensive of 
the landlords continues, resulting in enormous concentration of 
land in their hands, dispossessing the peasants of lands and 
swelling the rank of agricultural workers. The Government 
which pretends to be the protector of peasants and whose 
Ministers give their blessings to “bhoodan", refuses to take 
adequate steps to stop the eviction offensive. Unemployment 
among agricultural labourers has increasd to collossal propor¬ 
tions and it has led to depression of the wage levels of 
agricultural labourers in the coimtiyside and pressure on the 
employed workers in the towns. The demand for land for 
cultivation has also increased tremendously. All this has given 
the landlords greater opportnnit\^ to exploit the tenants and 
agricultural workias, thus accelerating the proc(\ss of pauperisa¬ 
tion of the rural masses. 

The crisis in agriculture is also seen in the huge accumulation 
of stocks of fertilisers with the State and Central Governments 
because tlu‘ pauperised peasant masses are unable to buy and 
use them. This is leading to further stagnation and decline of 
agriculture. 

All this has meant a rapid shrinking of the home market and 
the complete collapse of the market in many areas. The fact 
that food prices continue to remain high due to shortage of 
production, the fact that the mass of the people have to 
spend the bulk of their income to purchase food, the fact that 
the prices of manufacturt'd articles are kept at higli ]e\^el-~all 
these further intensify the crisis. 

j 

21. The agrarian crisis has grown into a national crisis. It 
has meant shortage of food for the nation, shortage of raw 
materials for the industries, widening gap between exports and 
imports, increased dependence on foreign Powers and increased 
threat to our national freedom and sovereignty. It has faci¬ 
litated the penetration of aggressive imperialist Pow ers into our 
country. 

22. The ruling classes in India had hoped that by means of 
the Five Year Plan prepared in collaboration with imperialism, 
they would be able to solve the crisis at the cost of the people, 
stabilise their economy as well as strengthen their political 
position. While the foreign and Indian monopolists have 
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reaped collossal profits as the result of the operation of the j)Ian, 
their basic aim has not been realised. The failure of the plan 
is c\ident to all today including the framers of the Plan who 
now announce that it will have to be “revised ’. Abandonment 
oi projects earlier undertaken, deficit budgets in most States, 
mounting volume of uneinjiloyment all over the country signalise 
tVic fiasco of the attempt to strengthen or even stabilise the 
economy of the country, within the framework of the imperialist- 
feudal system. 

23. It is obvious todav that fundamental democratic trans- 
formations in land relations by freeing the vast peasant masses 
of our country from the terrific onslaught of the landlord and the 
usurious money-lender alone will smash the fetters on our agri¬ 
cultural production and release the creative energies of India’s 
millions of peasiints. That alone will assure for the national 
industries a vast expanding market and ensure capital formation 
(-11 an ascending scale. Abolition of landlordism and handing 
over of land to peasants and agricultural workers are thus the 
pre-requisite not only for the development of our agriculture, but 
also for the industrialisation of the country. 

The confiscation of British capital not only frees our economy 
from the grip of British imperialists and ensures the possibility 
of effective control over the entire econoinv and therebv seciire's 

/ r 

the possibility of successful planned development. 

A democratic State alone will be able to unleash the immense 
creative energies of the millions of our peasants, workers and 
the* intelligentsia, and utilise the economic power and 
resources of the public sc^ctor obtained by the confiscation of 
British capital for a plannc'd development in the inter(\st of the 
entire people. Tlu^ experience of the last three years has fully 
cuanonstraled that the pre-reejuisites of planned development of 
our economy in the interest of the people are smashing up of 
feudal relations in our agriculture, confiscation of British 
capital and the establishment of a democratic State. 

24. It is, however, precisely these basic economic and 
political changes, that the Nehru Government, dominated as it 
is by monopolists and landlords, refuses to undertake. It tinkers 
with the problems confronting the people, imposes heavier and 
heavier burdens on the masses and abandons, when confronted 
with opposition of vested interests, even such moderate measures 
as fixation of ceiling on existing land holdings. All this leads 
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to intensification of tlic miser\ of the jx*opIe, intensification of 
the crisis. 

25. In every sphere the Govtnnment continues the reac¬ 
tionary policies of the past. It refuses to abolisii the princely 
States and reconstitute the provinces on a linguistic basis on 
the false plea tliat this will lead to tlu‘ break up of the unity 
of the country. It refuses to co\Kede thc‘ demand of Part ‘C 
States for responsible Government, it increases the cost of 
education, compelling many students to discontinue their 
studies and making it impossible for the j)oor classes to receive 
education. Medical and public services are seveady neglected. 
Expenditure on Social Insurance Scliemes is Vx'ing cut down. 
It permits foreign concerns in India to discriminate against 
Indian personnel and treat them as inferiors in relations to 
Whites. It refuses to undertake or shelves the enactment of 
social reform legislation. It spends colossal sums for the mili¬ 
tary and police and gives repeated concessions to Big Business 
but has no money for the upliftment of the people. It imposc’s 
new burdens on the people on the plea of financing its plans 
and projects. It rc‘-enacts the security measures in the teeth of 
popular opposition and wants to set up, as in Bengal, special 
tribunals to try political cases. It resorts to ruthless terror to 
suppress the people whenever all other methods fail and the 
masses refuse to take tin* new burdens lying down. 

26. Against these policies of the Government, against the 
growing otfensive of the landlords and monopolists, mass resis¬ 
tance has grown rapidly during the last two years. With the 
living conditions sharply deteriorating as tlie r(\sult of the grow¬ 
ing crisis of Indian (iconomv and with the weakening of the 
political influence of the Congress, people throughout the country 
have been coming out in struggles against every attempt to 
impose new burdens on them. I'he new’ phase that has opened 
in the people’s opposition to the reactionary policies of the 
Government and the offensive of the feudals and monopolists has 
certain sj)ecific features which should be noted. 

(a) The struggles are mainly taking place on issues affecting 
the day-to-day life of the people, such as taxes, food subsidy, 
wages bonus, retrenchment, evictions, rent, famine relief, etc., 
and are motivated by concrete economic demands against the 
State, the landlords and the monopolists, 

(b) These struggles are taking place not only in Provinces 
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and areas which are politically advanced and where the Congress 
is weak, i)iit embrace areas and Provinces which have been the 
traditional stronghold of the Congress and areas which had 
seldom before come out in big struggles against the Congress 
CovcTuinent. The Anti-Sales Tax struggle in Saurashtra, the 
struggle in Rajasthan against Octroi Tax, the students’ struggle 
ill U. P. are examples. 

(c) Not only does this new wave of mass struggle embrace 
new areas hitluTto untouched by the mass movement, but they 
have drawn new classes and sections of the people as welb 
such as teachers, traders. Government servants, etc. 

(d) The struggles even when they embrace only one section 
of the people evoke the sympathy of other sections and some 
times, especially against repre^ssion, entire people of the area 
move into action, as was seen in the laicknow University 
students’ struggles, thus transforming it into a militant anti- 
CaivernmcMit struggle. 

(e) The C.'ongress masses do not remain unaffected by these 
mass stiugglcs. Even sections of Congress break away tempora¬ 
rily from the leadership under pressure of the people to join the 
struggle. The continued failure of the Congress Government to 
solx'c peupic’s juobU'ins, the growth of mass unemployment and 
distress in the life of the people, the repression and attacks on 
the working class, peasantry and other sections of the people, the 
failure to implement a land policy in the interest of the peasants, 
etc., are all leading to a critical examination of the policies of the 
leadership by rank and file Congressmen, which makes possible 
wide mobilisation and struggles on concrete issues. 

(f) The new wave of struggles is remarkable for the urge 
for unit)' among all sections of the people. Anti-Communism is 
no longer able to divide the masses where the issue is under¬ 
stood by all, is concrete and is well-justified, and where the 
Party is able to take correct steps to forge the unity of the 
people. 

In spite of the split in the trade union and stud(3nt movements, 
in spite of the fact that large masses of peasants are outside the 
AIKS, workers, peasants and students are uniting among them¬ 
selves in factoric.s, villages and educational institutions, regard¬ 
less of their jx^litical affiliation. 

The growing urge for united action and united organisation 
is making even disruptionist leaders and groups move in the 
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direction of unity in the trade unions, kisan sabhas and united 
Committees on specific issues. All this was seen in the glorious 
struggles of the working class (Defence workers, Burnpur, 
Assam Tea Giirclens, etc.), in the struggle of the Saurashtra 
people, in the Anti-Sales Tax struggle in Bombay, in the Anti- 
Tramfare enhancement and food struggles of Calcutta and 
Bengal. 

(g) The working class plays an increasingly important part in 
the new stiuggle wave. The struggles of tlie working class 
have been the most numerous in the country as a whole. 
Province-wide and even country-wide struggles of different 
sections of w^ork€>rs have begun to take' place, as in the case of 
all sections of workers for the Puja Bonus in West Bengal and 
of the Defence wwkers. Doggedly fought struggh^s have been 
conducted b^ workers in small industries also. On several 
occasions, the working class has also gone into action on general 
issues affecting all classes but tin's has not vet become' a general 
feature. 

(h) Although, as yet, the struggles ar(‘ mainly taking 
place on imnuuliati' day-to-day demands of the people, 
struggles ff>r j)o]itical demands have also developed and are 
developing. This is particularly so on the issue of Linguistii: 
Provinces. ITe \ i(‘tory of the Andhra pe ople has not only given 
impetus to tlu' movement lor IJngnistic Pro\incc‘s but has led 
to many Congn'ssmt'n c'oming out openly against the polici(*s 
of the Congress (h)>'ernment and leaderslilp. 

(i) These sti’uggles are being reflected and carried into the 
chambers of the 1 .c'gislafiires al.so. Determined opposition to 
the reactionery policic's of the Government pul up by the central 
cori' of democratic opposition inside the Parliament and Legisla- 
tur(*s. when backed up In the struggle of the massses outside, 
often is eornpeliing sections of Ca)ngr(\ss Tegi^lators to support 
demands and sentiments of the fighting people. Tliis has often 
led to situations in which .stnigglcs outside have had their 
inevitable* impact on the f^egishitnies arid somc'times led 
to Ministerial crisis. Uajaji's Government in Madras being 
compelh’d to give up many of the taxation nu^asures it proposed 
in 1952, the veritable revolt that threatened to break out inside 
the Congress Legislature Party in Boml>ii\' over the issue of 
Surcharge on Land Revenue in 1952; the differences in the 
West Bengal Cabinet that came ont openly over the issue of 
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the policy to be adopted towards the agitation against the 
enhancement of tramfare are but some of the examples of the 
tremendous impact of the struggles of the masses on the Legisla¬ 
tures and the ruling party. 

(j) The Communist Party has played an important part in 
leading these struggles, which has resulted in the growth of the 
influence and prestige of the Party. 

27. All these make it unmistakably clear that what we are 
witnessing today is not merely the maturing of an economic 
crisis, but along with it, the initial stages of the development of 
a political crisis. The results of the general elections were not 
merely an expression of the loss of faith of the people in tlie 
present Government, of the process of people starting to consider 
it their enemy and of its being returned as a minority party in 
some Legislatures, but also conhiined the possibility of the 
growth of a political crisis, a possibility tliat is growing into 
a reality as the result of the deepening of the economic crisis, 
the failure of the Governments economic and political policies 
and the growth of the wave of mass struggles. 

28. Faced with the situation, sections in tlie leadership of 
the Congress strive for Coalition with such a Party as the Praja- 
Socialist Party but as yet these moves have not succeeded. 

The attempts made by Nehru to strengthen the Government 
by forming a Coalition with the Praja-Socialist Party have met 
with a Easco because the PSP leadership is finding it more and 
more difficult to carry through its reactionary policies in the 
face of the growing opposition of the rank and file, and even 
sections of middle leadership as a result of the growing struggles 
of the people and their growing urge for unity with the demo¬ 
cratic forces. In these conditions, the persistence by the leader¬ 
ship of the PSP in its policies of disrupting the democratic 
movement, its manoeuvres to bring support to the Congress rule 
as against the unity of the democratic parties is bound to lead 
to the PSP as a party meeting with further fiasco. 

The development of the mass democratic movement has 
meant also a weakening of the influence of the reactionary 
communal parties. In Kashmir they suffered a serious defeat. 
In the Punjab and PEPSU, the strengthening of the democratic 
movement has led to a split in the Akali Party, an influential 
group having broken away is co-operating with the democratic 
forces on democratic issues. 
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29. It will be wrong, however, to think that the Congress is 
already a spent force, or that it is no longer capable of sowing 
illusion among the people. In particular, we should not ignore 
the considerable strength that Pandit Nehru's role brings to that 
organisation. Note also should be taken of the fact that 
although the internal policy of the Government is getting rapidly 
exposed among the people as an anti-people policy, through its 
foreign policy it is still able to gather considerable support. 
Moreover the powerful influence that Gundhian ideology is still 
able to c'xercise over masses of people, including sections of the 
working class, an influence which expresses itself in various 
ways such as belief among some sections in the efficacy of 

bhoodan ”, resort to Satyagraha forms of struggle as a substitute 
for mass action, act as a fetter to slow down the process of mass 
awakening, restrict struggles and dissipate energy. 

The PSP leadership also is still able to create illusions among 
sections of the people disillusioned with the Congn\ss. It tries 
to stem the tide of growing struggles and their urge for uniW 
by launching struggles as in Pardi and Azaingarh, but by 
restricting it to the Satyagraha form. 

Equally wrong will it be to think that communal forces have 
become a spent force. By raising communal slogans, as on 
the question of Indo-Pak relations and the question of full 
accession of Kashmir to India, they were able to utilise the dis¬ 
content of the masses against the policies of the Congress and 
di\'ert the masses from the democratic movement. Similar 
attempts will be continuc'd and it will be a mistake to under¬ 
estimate their danger. 

In Tamil Nad, the leadership of the Dravida Kazhagam and 
Dravida Munnetre Kazhagam, basing itself on communal and 
anti-North Slogans, helps to divert the masses of the people 
from the issues of the d(’mocratic movement, weakens the unit)^^ 
of the democratic movement in Tamil Nad and disrupts the 
unity of the mass peasant, working class and other movements 
with the all India movement. 

The leadership of the Scheduled Caste Federation similarly 
does everything to divid the toiling masses on a castc' basis and 
follows anti-national and anti-democratic policies. 

30. Nonetheless, the objective conditions are such, the crisis 
is so deep today, that these retarding influences can be overcome 
by the Communist Party playing its role correctly as the bold 
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Jeacler of mass struggles, as the champion and defender of the 
riglils of the people, the unifier of the democratic forces in 
the country. 

Aht ady tlie Party has played the most iinportmit role in the 
last general elections and emerged as the spearhead of the 
democratic opposition to the Congress rule. By putting forward 
and working for the unity of the trade union, peasant, student 
and other movements, by its role in the struggles that have* 
developed in every Stale since the elections, by the determin¬ 
ed and consistent opposition that its members have put up in the 
Legislatures, tlie Party has influenced considerabl)' the course ol 
development since the last Party Conference in October, 1951. 
In the crisis that has developed in Travancore-Cochin State, 
leading to the dissolution of the Legislature, in the crisis that 
has developed in Hyderabad, PEPSU and many other States, the 
role of the Communist Party and the struggles that its members 
have led outside the I.egislatures have been of decisive 
importance. 

31. In order that the Party can play its role in the developing 
sitikition it is nec(\ssarv that there is a clear understanding of 
the perspective* and direction of the movement. In every 
struggle, even though the demand might be a simple economic 
demand atfecting tin* day-to-day life of the people, such as 
(‘victions, rent, wage, bonus, rationalisation and retrenchment, 
the masses engaged in the struggle see by their own direct 
experience that the struggle has got to be carried on against 
the determined opposition of the Government which comes out 
as the defender of the existing social ordei. 

Not only do the people fight for their immediate day-to-day 
demands, but they are also coming out in struggle against high 
taxes, prices, etc. i.e. on demands that are directly addressed to 
to the Government. 

With the development of the crisis and the struggle of the 
masses against the attempts to shift the burdens of the crisis on 
to the masses, the Congress Governments are more and more 
resorting to heavy repression, as was seen in Calcutta during 
the struggle against trainfare increase, in the agrarian struggles 
throughout thc^ country. Democratic and civil liberties are 
being more and more attacked. The Congress does not flinch 
from even (establishment of Presidents rule, dissolution of 
Legislatures and crushing whatever democratic rights the people 
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had won. Events in PEPSU and Travancore-Cochin are clear 
pointers of the determination of tlie Congress to maintain itself 
in pow<*r by every means at its disposal including attack on 
democratic force's. There can be IK) doubt that as the crisis 
deepens and the difliculti('s facing the Ca)ngrcss increase, the 
tendency to resort to snch methods will also increase. 

In these conditions, the struggles for day-to-day demands, the 
struggle against taxation and high prices, against mass 
unemployment, the struggle for the preservation and extension of 
civil liberti(\s and democratic rights, all get more and more 
interlinked and can grow into the common struggle for the 
replacement of the present Government by a Government of 
Democratic Unity. Already in States like Travancore-Gochin 
and in Andhra, it is possible for us to raise that as a practical 
slogan. It is this jK'rspectivc' that has to guide our activity. 
Achievement of a Government of Democratic Unity is the 
objective to which all struggles of masses have to lead. 

32. It must bt‘ remembered that the slogan of a Government 
of Democratic Unity is a slogan which demands organisation 
and unleashing of mass struggles on the widest scale. It will 
be realised only in the course and as (he result of a determined 
struggle to defeat the economic and |x>litical policies of the 
ruling classes and by repelling their attack on the standard of 
life, rights and 1ib('rti('s of the people. Hence the most impor¬ 
tant la.sk today is to untold such a jiioveuK'nt on the basis of the 
struggle for tlie immediate, concrete demands of the workers, 
peasants, students and other classes and s('ctions and build 
powerful mass organisations and the party. It is through 
these struggles, as the history of the last tvn; years proves, that 
the strength will be generated and the unity will be forged which 
alone can be a guarantee of victory. Tlu'u only, even the 
conflicts in the Congress can be utilised to the advantage of the 
masses. Failure to see this will lead to the giving of abstract 
slogans, diverting mass attention from immediate tasks, reliance 
on top negotiations and manoe'uvres and weakening of the mass 
movement. 

33. The three inseparable tasks on the carrving out of which 
will depend the success of the democratic move ment are the 
building of the Party, the building of the mass organisations and 
the building of the Democratic Front. In the mcasurt' that these 
tasks are carried out in an integrated and co-ordinated manner. 
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th(' attempts of tl\e Governineiit and the ruling classes 
to shift the burdens of the crisis on the people will be defeated^ 
tlK‘ mass movement will get strengthened, grow and achieve 
its aim. 

84. The growing burdens on th(' people, tlie worsening 
eondilicais of their livi\s, the increasingly anti-popular policies 
of the (h)vernment as well as the growing threat to the free¬ 
dom of India demand that all democratic lorces are united. 
The possibilities of such unity are immense and are growing and 
a kc)^ task of tiu' Communist Party is to progressively forge this 
\mil\. For this, it is nec essarv to attain clarity on the nature 
of the unitv that has to be forged and the method of forging it. 

35. Th dc'moeratic front is the united front of all classes and 
elements whose interest can be effectively furthered C3nly by the 
elimination of imperialism and feudalism. It can be built only 
by developing tlu' broadc'st mass movement on the basis of 
struggles for immc'diatc' economic and political issues confront¬ 
ing the people. It is olnaous that at a time when the masses 
are under tlu' influence of different political parties, when even 
the working class is split, a united front agreement between 
parties and organisations regarding demands and slogans of 
struggle on each issue is a powerful factor in drawing people 
into common action. Such a united fn^nt helps in bringing even 
masses following the Ck^ngress into the common strviggle. 
Hence, it is necessary for the Communist Party to continue and 
intensify efforts for sucli agreements on each issue. 

36. Experience has also shown that the formation of united 
Committees for the specific purpose of conducting such 
united struggles. Committees whose constituents are the various 
parties and organisations, and where decisions are taken by 
common consent, help the strengthening and further unfolding 
of the mass movement. It also helps the building and 
growth of united mass organisations of workers, peasants and 
others. It is this coming together from issue to issue and 
jointly leading the mass struggles and the working in common 
mass organisations that will create conditions for closer united 
front between the parties. 

37. It will be wrong, at this stage at least, to form a United 
Front having a programme, organisation and discipline of its 
own. Such an attempt will narrow the scope of this United 
Front movement. Since the United Front will contain such 
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widely different classes as the working class and the national 
bourgeoisie, as also various strata of peasantry, tlie programme 
of the Front as a common measure of agreement among all 
these classes will not cover many vital problems wbicli ma\ 
affect the most advanced class in the Front, that is, the working 
class. Moreover, principles of organisation, discipline* and 
action of the working class and its political party have different 
content, edge or intensity from that of the other classes. To 
limit the action of the most advanced class by the United Front 
of all classes would weaken the Front itself because the degree 
of the effectiveness of the Front depends on the strength, matu¬ 
rity and action of the working class on its own independent class 
platform and class organisations. Hence, any United Front that 
does not leave to its most advanced sectors their own indepen¬ 
dent action and platform, while acting unitedly in the United 
Front platform on agreed questions, will prevent the growth of 
the Front and the masses acting under its inspiration. 
A united front that eireimiseribes the independent role of the 
C'ommunist Party and of the working class and working people 
and tries to confine* the mass movement only within the fold of 
the limited scope* of the Front will be the very negation of its 
own objective which is to organise the masses for a united 
common struggle. 

Hence the United Front that the Partv u\\\st strive to build 
toda}^ is a United Front from place to place and from issue to 
issue, a United Front for unfolding mass activity, while retaining 
c'omplete freedom for each party in the Front. Such a United 
Front alone will help the building of the mass movement and 
the progressively coming together of democratic parties, groups 
and elements. 

At the same time, all sectarian methods and sectarian outlook- 
in relation to slogans, in relation to attitude towards non-Party 
elements, in relation to method of running mass and democratic 
organisations—must be abandoned. The very fact that the 
Communist Part)^ has acquired a key position in the? political 
life of the countr\, the very fact that it is looked upon as the 
powerful force in opposition to the Congress, demands that the 
Party acts as the unifier of the peopk*. gives expression If) their 
deep urge that all democratic forces must come together and 
fight unitedly in defence of their rights and demands. 

38. Further, the development of the United Front move- 
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ment demands the drawing into struggles and common activity 
larger mass of Congressmen, PSP followers and progressive 
individuals. The tendency to look upon all Congressmen and 
all PSP members as reactionary, because of the reactionary 
policy of the Congress leadership and disruptive policy of the 
PSP leadership must be combatted. With the growth of the 
crisis, with the growth of mass struggles and growing disillusion¬ 
ment of the masses about the* policies of the Congress and PSP 
leaderships, possibilities already exist for drawing disillusioned 
Congressmen and PSP followers into struggles and common 
activity and these possibilities will develop in future. 

39. The development of the United Front and unity through 
the widening of the mass movement is often hampered because 
of the abstractness of our agitation, the habit of substituting 
concrete exposure by general denuiiciation, the indulgence, 
quite often in stereotyped .speeches in Assemblies, Parliament 
and from public platform, stereotyped writings in our papers and 
above all, the failure to distinguish between the platform of the* 
Front and the Party forum. Too often we speak only for thos(? 
who are already convinced that the present Goveiiiment is 
a reactionary Government. Too often we fail to make use of 
existing legislations—Tenancy Legislation, Social Security Act, 
Payment of Wages Act, etc.,—to ameliorate tlie conditions of 
the masses and secure for them concessions, forgetting that these 
legislations have been enacted as the result of mass struggles 
and are a weapon in the hands of the people. Too often the 
tendency is to narrate only the hardships that the people ai*e 
suffering and to ignore the successes that their struggles have 
won in the mistaken belief that reference to such successt^s will 
bleed ‘‘reformist illusions”, while the reality is that, in order 
tc inculcate confidence in the masses, confidence that unity and 
struggle can win demands, it is essential that each success 
won by the people, no matter how small, is widely publicised and 
made the basis for further advance. There is also the tendency 
to pay scant attention to such work as adult literacy, cultural 
and sports activities, co-operatives, medical relief, etc., work 
which is absolutely essential, work which can mobilise vast sec¬ 
tions and enable the Party and mass organisations to forge close 
links with the people. 

40. In areas where famine conditions prevail not only is it 
iKX*essary to demand relief from the Government and organise 
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relief on the basis of unity of democratic organisations, but it is 
also necessary to mobilise the people for such work as deepening 
of wells, repair of tanks etc. 

It is necessary for every Provincial Committee to undertake 
a critical examination of the plans and projects undertaken by the 
Government in the Province, make a factual assessment of their 
eflFects in consultation with the people directly covered by them 
and put forward the demand for their correct implementation or 
replacement as will help the people and mobilise the masses for 
their implementation. 

It must be noted that, despite the various laws that have been 
enacted, the untouchable masses are in practice denied equal 
rights even now. It is necessary not merely to agitate for more 
comprehensive laws against untouchability, but also to wage 
a concrete battle against all forms of discrimination and utilise 
all the existing laws. 

41. Struggles for the immediate demands of the people 
through all forms corresponding to the consciousness of the 
masses—petitions, signatures, strikes, luirtals, demonstrations, 
marches, mass civil disobedience etc., struggles against the 
attacks of the Government, landlords and monopolists are the 
most important task facing the mass movement and constitute 
the most effective weapon for building the Democratic Front. 
Through these struggles are to be built the mass organisations 
with their unity embedded in the people. In these struggles 
will be trained and steeled cadres coming from the masses. 

Instead of endeavouring to transform the Satyagraha struggles 
into mass stniggles, where this form is resorted to by others 
because of the backwardness of masses, there has been a tendency 
among party cx)mrades themselves to limit the struggle only to 
Satyagraha as an alternative to mass struggles. This tendency 
if not corrected, will lead to harm both to the Party and the 
masses. 

42. Th(' rapid!)' deteriorating situation on the agrarian front 
demands that utmost attention is paid by every Provincial Com* 
mittee to the task of strengthening the Kisan Sabha organisation 
and forming agricultural workers* associations whereever neces¬ 
sary. Broad peasant unity has to be built in action against evic¬ 
tions, against unjust taxes, for deduction of rent, for moratorium 
on debts, for adequate wages, for relief against famine and 
drought and similar demands. The Provincial Committees must 
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iininediatelv undertake a concrete study of the question of 
distribution of land hold by landowners above ceiling and put 
forward concrete demands. 

It is necc'ssary to emphasise that in 'FenaiKA l.egislations, to 
allow any discriminations between peasants under big landlords 
and small landlords over questions of rent and occupancy 
rights, will disruj)t the nnitv of the basic elass(\s—agricultural 
\vork(*rs and poor peasants—which is the foundation for the 
broader unity of the peasant movement. 

48. in ordei' to sa\C‘ tln'ii* prolits 1»eirig affectel bv the erisis 
of their landlord-capitalist economy, tine big monopolists have 
launched an attack on the wages and working conditions of the 
workers. With the help of the Government thc*y are thwarting 
the gains of social security legislation reaching the workers. 
With the help of ILO experts and foreign advisers, they are 
introducing rationalisation methods to increase the work-load 
and reduce the total earnings of the workers. With the help of 
Tribunals, they are freezing the payment of bonuses and wage- 
increases despite rising living costs. They hope to break the 
resistance of the workers by using the pressure of the unemploved 
rushing to the towns from the countryside. They hope to use 
the divisions in the trade union organisations to disrupt the 
workers" struggles. When everything fails, they use terror and 
violence. 

Under such conditions, the unity of the trade union movement, 
unity in conducting struggles to defend the workers must be 
worked for and achieved at all costs. The struggle for Trade 
Union unity is hampered on our part by the remnants of sectarian 
understanding. Though trade union unity is accepted in 
principle, it is looked upon as a temporary tactic and not a funda¬ 
mental principle of the trade union movement, without whose 
realisation the working class is disarmed before its enemies. 

Formal acceptance of the principle of unity and continuation 
of sectarian understanding results in characterising the unions 
of the INTUC and the HMS, even where they are mass unions, 
as gangsters" unions, and just agencies of the employers. It is 
not realised that many of the leaders of the TNTUC and HMS 
are often compelled to take up positions of struggle, because of 
the pressure from their own following, whose most elementary 
demands the leadership are not able to satisfy. This attitude 
has e^ en led to oiir comrades remaining indifferent to the strug- 
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gles called by the INTUC and HMS leaders in certain instances 
and has affected the merger and unity of trade unions even 
where genuine feelings for unity have been expressed in common 
mass actions. 

A firm struggle against sectarianism must be carried on, and 
work in all unions wherever the masses are, must become the 
regular feature. The tendency to undertake such work with 
a view to expose’ the leadership as the primary objective, must 
be combatted, as it leads to disruption of the trade union. 
Instead, our comrades working in all mass unions must ceaselessly 
strive to aclivise the mass of workers around their immediate 
demands. Failure to so activise tlie mass of workers, failure to 
bring even minimum of trade union consciousness to every 
worker by enrolling him in a union and mere concentration on 
verbal V^xposure’ of the leadership often leads to our comrades 
demanding the formation of rival trade unions and keeping the 
unions as closed groups. There is the most harmful tendency 
to think that building of tlie Party and realising the Party 
Programme require separate trade unions, directly functioning 
under Party members, who make the policies of the unions 
according to their own fraction decisions, irrespective of the will 
of the majority in the unions. Such an understanding has led to 
unions being reduced to Party groups, absence of democratic 
functioning and ultimately loss of mass basis. All these mani¬ 
festations of sectarianism must be firmly combatted. 

The setting up and functioning of united Factory Committees 
is part of our work for the development of trade union unity. 
The existing united Factory Committees must be strengthend, 
and such Factory Committees must be organised wherever 
possible, in the setting up of which even the works councils should 
be utilised. In the struggles that are breaking out more and 
more, the question of united resistance to the offensive of the 
Government and employers will come to the fore, and must be 
fully utilised by the setting up of joint elected Committees for 
the conduct of struggles and negotiations. The question of 
recognition of unions, in present conditions, ceases to be merely 
the question of the working class. With the States forces inter¬ 
fering in strikes, meetings and demonstrations, the struggle for 
the right to strike and recognition of unions becomes a vital part 
of the struggle for democratic rights of the people as a whole. 
The struggle develops into one of combating reactionary Govern- 
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merit laws such as the Industrial Relations Act in Bombay, 
Madhya Bharat and Madhya Pradesh. The development of 
a wide movement against the Acts in these States in particular 
and in the country generally is a major task of the working class 
front and in the discharge of that task the working class not only 
defends itself but leads in the defence of the whole people 
against all reactionary laws, for their rights and living. 

44. Working class struggles, especially struggles in major 
industries, against the offensive of the monopolists, acquire in¬ 
creased significance in the present situation. Vigorous defence 
by the working class of its rights, vigorous struggle b\' the 
working class against retrenchment, wage-cut and other forms 
of attack encourage all classes and sections to wage their own 
battles. Also mass action by the working class gives form and 
direction to the growing radicalisation of the people as already 
seen in several Provinces. 

With the development of the crisis, the monopolists and 
the Government resist to the utmost the conceding of even the 
most elementary demands of the working class. The struggle 
for the demands of the workers requires, therefore, that these 
struggles must be mass struggles, struggles of the people in the 
sense that large sections of the people understand and support 
them. The mobilisation of the support of other sections of the 
people for working class struggles is of great importance for the 
success of these struggles. That this is possible has been demons¬ 
trated in recent months where whole cities and towns came out in 
hartal in support of the resistance of workers to retrenchment. 

In order to make this possible, it is equally necessary that 
trade unions take up the demands of other sections—of peasants, 
middle-class, merchants, etc.—who are hit by the offensive of 
the landlords, monopolists and the Government. They must 
struggle along with the population and be in the forefront of the 
struggle against the attempts of the imperialists, who threaten 
the cause of peace, of national freedom and sovereignty. The 
working class must be out for the protection of national indus¬ 
tries against competition by imperialists. 

All this requires intense political agitation among the workers 
and enabling them to see that their own problems, the attack on 
their wages and living standards, mass unemployment etc., are 
inseparable from the larger problems facing the entire people 
<‘aused by the feudal-colonial social order, the working class 
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must be imbued with the consciousness that there can be no 
stable improvement in their own living standard and working 
conditions xmless this colonial-feudal set up is broken up and 
freedom and democracy for all people are ensured. 

There is a widespread tendency to neglect important and vital 
industries and industrial areas and to concentrate on small and 
dififused industries. This tendency must be given up and Party 
units must immediately undertake planned work in major and 
important industries. 

The problem of combating mass unemployment has become 
a key problem before the working class. The development of 
a wide movement by mass rallies and conferences, marches 
and demonstrations, hartals and strikes is the most important 
task. United committees for fighting retrenchment and 
unemployment must be organised. Such a wide movement can¬ 
not unfold itself fully, unless the organised working class 
employed in factories are brought into the movement. Apart 
from mobilisation, it is of utmost importance that relief and 
solidarity campaigns are organised. 

45. The powerful movement for the formation of Linguistic 
Provinces which gathered further momentum after the formation 
of the Andhra Province has now resulted in the appointment 
of a Commission by the Government of India to “examine the 
question of reorganisation of States”. This undoubtedly is 
a popular victory and it demands further strengthcaiing of the 
struggle for the constitution of Linguistic Provinces by tlie aboli¬ 
tion of princely States, the disintegration of multi-national 
provinces and the redrawing of provincial boundaries. 

While conducting this movement it is imperative to guard 
against the danger of disruption of the unity of the working and 
toiling masses of various nationalities. All tendencies of bour¬ 
geois nationalism, tendencies of whipping up national hatred 
and animosity, tendencies of concentrating on the so-called 
disputed areas in order to build up a case for the incorporation 
in one's own “homeland”, must be resolutely combatted. There 
can be no doubt that in the coming months such tendencies 
will intensify and the ruling classes will utilise them to disrupt 
the struggles of the masses. Hence the fight against all such 
tendencies, the fight to uphold the banner of proletarian inter¬ 
nationalism, is a key task. 

46. Each stniggle, each campaign, each mass action must be 
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used not only to popularise slogans but also and, above all, to 
build organisations of Avorkers, peasants, students, youth, 
women. It must be remembered that one of the main reasons 
why the growth of the mass movement is lagging behind the 
growth of mass discontent is that such organisations are still weak 
and in many places non-existent. 

In the past a key weakness of organisations of workers, 
peasants and other classes has been the weakness of the basic 
units like Factory Committees, primary kisan sabhas. The 
organisations depend not only on their total membership but 
on the manner in which this membership is organised—above all, 
on the firmness and organised functioning of the basic units. 
Without them, neither the mass base of the organisation can be 
expanded nor even the existing base activised. Hence the neces¬ 
sity to focus attention on this work and draw into organisational 
work rank and file workers, peasants, and agricultural labourers. 

Further, the waging of struggles and the conducting of 
campaigns have to be co-ordinated with the work of increasing 
the circulation of Party journals and sale of literature. At present 
at all levels and in all units of the Piurty, there is total under¬ 
estimation of the importance of this work—an under-estimation 
which springs from idealisation of spontaneity, from minimisa¬ 
tion of the role of consciousness. This expresses itself in the 
tendency to look upon the work of sale of journals and literature 
as not the work of the Party as a whole and of all its units, but 
only of comrades specifically entrusted with that work. When 
such is the case with Party literature, there is no wonder that 
jounials of trade unions and kisan sabhas also suffer from total 
neglect. This tendency must be sharply combatted. 

47. The work of our comrades in the State Legislatures and 
the Parliament has strengthened the mass movement. Never¬ 
theless, it has suffered for lack of co-ordination with the mass 
movement and struggles outside. This weakness must be rapidly 
eradicated by our comrade.s inside the Legislatures by bringing 
to the fore the issues of the mass movement in such a way that 
our legislation work is a reflection of and a direct aid to the 
mass movement outside. For this purpose, it is necessary 
not only to undertake concrete exposure of the policies and 
legislative and executive measures of the Government, but also 
^mrselves initiate legislation on the burning problems of the 
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people. The introduction of such Bills can and must become the 
rallying point of a wide mass movement in support of them. 

Our comrades have been returned in large numbers to many 
Municipalities, Local Boards and Panchayats. A correct under¬ 
standing of our tasks in the municipal and local bodies is even 
more urgent than the legislatures. The Municipalities are 
positive centres of some amount of power directly in the hands 
of the people’s representatives, unlike the Legislatures where 
the Legislative and Executive functions being s(*parated and the 
organs of the Executive being totally outside the pressure of the 
people’s representatives, no positive ta.sks of execution as such 
can be done by the Legislators. It is not so in the municipal 
and local bodies. By their limited spheres of action, the proxi¬ 
mity to the very people who elect them, the day-to-day constant 
contact with the executive machinery which is not like the hard¬ 
ened bureaucracy of the State machine, the municipal and local 
bodies can be used for the direct benefit of the people by our 
representatives. During th(' days of our anti-British struggle, 
the independence of the municipal centres from Government 
executive control was a matter of principle and was fought for. 
The British rulers also, in order to buy over the liberal bour¬ 
geoisie and to give a safety valve called these institutions as one 
of "Local Self-Government”. As a result, the municipal and 
local bodies have come to possess some amount of importance 
and power in the local life of the people. 

The people expect us to use these limited powers to give them 
some amenities of health and hygiene, roads and water supplies, 
elementary education and such other things as lie within the 
purview of these bodies. The bourgeois-landlord leadership of 
the Congress wants these bodies to put additional taxation on 
the peasantry to pay for these benefits and even the proceeds of 
this small taxation are mulcted by the local exploiters. It is 
our duty to see and we can see to it that this game is defeated 
and that these local centres of municipal authority wherever they 
are under our guidance are rid of corruption and graft, that the 
harrassment of the peasantry is stopped and that the dues realised 
are used for rendering real municipal aid to the people. 

The people expect us to do the needful for them. However 
poor and meagre be the powers, these small centres arc centres of 
power, power to do good to the life of the people. Our 
representatives must learn the art of running them properly. 
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TJiey are surely not speech-broadcasting houses only. Local 
Self-Government must become tlie platform of strengthening the 
people’s solidarity through the partial services that are within 
the framework of even tlie existing legislation. 

Hence we have to see that our approach in these bodies is 
even more positive than in the Legislatures and that our cadres 
in tliese bodices do get serious education in the running of these 
])odies. The Provincial Committees must help in the drawing 
up of programmes for whose implementation our comrades must 
fight. 

48. Despite the growth of the general influence of tlie Party, 
our efl’ective organised influence is confined, in almost all States, 
to a few areas and districts. Without a countrywide Party, 
without a wide Kisan Sabha, without a firm base in the most 
important working class areas, it is not possible to grow into 
a country-wide national-political force. While strengthening 
our position in the areas where we are already a force, it has 
become urgently necessary to spread to new areas and sectors. 
Provincial units must carefully and urgently plan out and 
execute this task. 

It is necessary to create mass political literature and trans¬ 
form our newspapers into national-political journals, reporting 
not merely struggles in their own provinces, but in other 
provinces as well. 

The fulfilment of all these tasks demand the rapid strengtlien- 
ing of the Party and the undertaking of political education as 
a key political task. For, tlie development of the Party is the 
k€*y factor in determining the growtli of the mass movement. It 
is of utmost importance that tlie entire Party be armed with the 
prospect of the fast maturing of a profound economic and 
political crisis, of the struggles that are looming large and of the 
prospect of co-ordinating them into the political struggle for 
the replacement of tlie present Government by a Government of 
Democratic Unity. The Piurty must acquire a correct under¬ 
standing of the direction in which things are moving, a sense of 
urgency, revolutionary zeal and passion and give up all compla¬ 
cency and sense of self-satisfaction. 

The Party must become the decisive national force 
politically, geographically and in a class sense i.e. by Party 
units ill each area and State acting as the leader and organiser 
of the people, by the Party spreading to new areas, and by its 
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busing itself and drawing its main strength from the working 
class and the toiling peasants. Advance is to be measured no 
longer, as in the past, in terms of the “general political influence” 
nor even in terms of mass mobilisation on specific issues only 
but in terms of the growth of organisation in general and 
growth of till' Party in particular, in terms of circulation of 
literature and newspapers, in terms of collection of funds, in 
terms of the strengthening of mass organisations and the Party 
itself. 

It is only through such all round growth that the Party will 
be able to discharge its duties and responsibilities to th(‘ people. 

CORRECTION TO DRAFT POLITICAL RESOI.UTION 

DELETE paras 1 and 2 of Point 37 and INSERT the following 
in their place : 

“ The experience of United Fronts as permanent organisa¬ 
tions formed even on an agreed commo]i prograrninf' has 
shown that they have tended to become alternate political 
organisations with their own separate discipline, undermining the 
independent role of the Commuist Party though it is also laid 
<lown that decisions have to be taken only by agreement between 
the constituent parties or groups and that each constituent party 
or group is free to take* its own independent stand on any issue 
where it disagreed. 

“ United Front C^ommittees, instead of being co-ordinating 
committees or ad-hoc l)odies, leading the masses on specific 
issues and thus capable of drawing in wider sections, basing on 
the nature of issue affecting the people, are sought to be develop¬ 
ed as another political organisation with its own programme and 
discipline. Thus it prevents the wider mobilisation of parties, 
groups and sections of the people, who may not be subscribing 
to this common programme but who arc prepared to join on any 
particular issue. 

“Further this conception of United Front as an organisation, 
instead of bringing together the existing political parties or 
groups, will lead to their further estrangement. Because, 
diflFerent political parties or groups with their own specific 
ideologies, and political and organisational conceptions, with 
sharp and fundamental differences on national and international 
policies are finding in actual day-to-day practice, at loggerheads 
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ill the interpretation of and in the tactics to be pursued in the 
impkanentation of an agreed minimum programme even when 
one is there. That is why insisting on the acceptance of our 
mininiuin programme or the programme of any other party or 
group is not conducive to the bringing together of all democratic 
parties, groups and individuals. 

“While the Conununist Party strives its best to devidop joint 
activity for building U.D.F., it has also to carry out its own 
task and duties in relation to the people through independent 
mobilisation of the masses on every political, economic and social 
issues, even where it has been able to achieve agreement with 
other partic's and cooperates with them. 

“Hence, the United Front that the Party must strive to build 
today is the United Front from place to place and from issue 
to issue, bringing together various parti(is, groups and indivi¬ 
duals, to lead the niassc‘s in their day-to-day struggles. As 
a result of the coming togetlier and leading the struggles of the 
masses common understanding grows between the parties, which 
helps in the process of the crystalisation of the common 
programme. It is only with this kind of united functioning and 
building the United Democratic Committees for the specific 
purposes that will lead ultimately to a stronger united democratic 
front. 

Similarly, in the legislatures, the Communist Party while 
striving its best to develop common action by all opposition 
parties or groups on the floor of the legislatures and for this 
purposes form co-ordinating Committees, must function in its 
own name with its own .spokesman or leader; it must not 
submerge it.self in U.D.F. Legislatures, Party or bloc.” 
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DOCUMENT NO. 10 


Review Report Of The PR (1953) 

This docnrneiit which is a report [)rcscuic(l lo ihc 
Machirai Congress of the party reviews the national 
situation since the last party Conference, held in 1951, 
in the light of the results of the first General Elections in 
India. Regarding the outcome of the General Elections 
the Report asserts that “the Communist Party and the 
UF have not merely emerged as the strongest opposition 
to the Congress but all their successes have created a 
cjualitatively new situation in Indian politics.” The con¬ 
clusion of the election, the Report asserts, showed left¬ 
ward swing of the masses, as a result of which political 
crisis is developing in the country. But inspite of this, 
the Report warns, the ruling classes are still strong 
because of the traditional hold of the Congress and that 
of the Gandhian ideology among the mass of the people. 

But the mass of the people and even the Left Parties 
have now become more conscious of the need for united 
front than before. Therefore, the Report states, the 
question of correct united front tactics, correct tactics 
for building democratic unity of the people has become 
an urgent one. It discusses the various UF tactics 
adopted by the CPI heretofore and lays down the basic 
principles which should guide these tactics. 

In the end the Report reviews various shortcomings 
in the working of the Party organisation and the work of 
the various Communist fronts. 

The document was published by the Democratic 
Research Service in its publication Communist Conspi¬ 
racy at Madurai. 
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1. INTRODUCTORY 


The All India Party Conference held in October, 1951. 
inspite of its limitations, was a turning point in the liistory of 
our Party; it paved the way for a solution of the very serious 
crisis in which the Party had found itself for over a year. 

The Conference adopted, with certain amendments, thc^ 
Programme and Statement of Policy which had been issued by 
the Central Committee and subjected to intense discussion in 
thi‘ entire Party. The Conference revealed that, in spite of 
imclarity on certain specific points, there was a general agree¬ 
ment on the broad lines worked out in the Programme and 
Statement of Policy. This proved to be a suflScient basis for 
the clearing up of political doubts, difficulties and differences 
which had led to tlie inter-Party crisis, not only during the 
previous year and a half but even earlier still. 

This political basis for the solution of the inter-Party crisis 
was supplemented by the fact that, in the field of organisation^ 
the All India Conference elected a new Central Committee and 
a new Control Commission. Despite the various limitations of 
the Provincial Conference held before the All-India 
Conference, the fact that delegates sent by Provinces unani¬ 
mously elected a new Cential Committee helped in removing 
the uncertainties which had continued to exist for over a year. 
For, here was a Central Committee which, to the extent to 
which it was possible under the circumstances, enjoyed the 
general confidence of the Party. This made it possible that, 
provided this newly-elected Central Committee was able to 
respond to the needs and requirements of the Party in the coming 
months, the Party could get unified around this Central 
Committee. 

The third important step taken by the Conference was its 
decision to throw all the resources of the Party into the impend¬ 
ing general elections, which were correctly assessed by the 
Conference as the biggest mass political action which will help 
(jnicken the process of uniting the people around a democratic 
programme. The Conference called upon every Party member, 
e\ (Ty sympathiser of the Party, to sink all differences and give 
his all in order to give a smashing blow to the Congress, 

It was on the strength of these three major decisions of the 
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1951 All India Conference that the Party was able to register 
the advance during the General Elections. That, on the basis 
of these three major decisions, the Party could come out as the 
major force of the Democratic Opposition in the country was 
an indication of the fact that, despite the undoubtedly serious 
damage done by the wrong policy and wrong organisational 
methods pursued by the leadership, the Party was dear to the 
common people of our country because of its bold champion¬ 
ship of their cause. 

After the elections too, the Party has been able to register big 
advances. The role which it played in several important 
struggles, including some of the biggest like the struggle for 
the Andhra Province, Saurashtra struggle and the anti- 
Tramfare-increase struggle in Calcutta, has once again shown 
that the Party is increasingly becoming the leader of popular 
struggles. 

In the coursc‘ of leading these struggles, the Party has had 
to overcome various difficulties and solve difficult problems. It 
is through sohing these problems that the Party has grown 
during the elections and in the post-election period. And it is 
to the extent to which the party has failed to solve these 
problems that its growth has lagged behind the big possibilities 
opemed out in the post-election period. It will therefore be of 
the utmost importance for the Party as a whole to generalise the 
expc^rience of all those activities undertaken by the Party during 
this period. 

The Central Committee, however, is not yet in a position to 
tlo this, since such a review can be undertaken only after pre¬ 
liminary reviews have' been made by the Provincial and District 
Committees. It was for this reason that the CC^ had decided that 
there should be an interval of at least two months between the 
Party Congress: the last Provincial Conference and that of the 
All India Party Congress: the proper study and assimiliation of 
the Provincial reports would have enabled the Central 
Committee to undertake such an All-India review. 

Since, however, sev('ral Provincial Conferences have been 
held as late as only a week before the All-India Congress, the CC 
can attempt nothing more than a general review of certain 
very broad problems which the CC itself has had to tackle. 
This is what is attempted in the following pages. 
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IT. GKNEIIAL ELEn iONS—BEGlNNINGS OF A POLITICAL CRISIS 


When llu* General Elections were over and the Congress won 
the inajorit) of seats in Parliament and in most of the State 
Assemblies, it was liailed by the supporters of the Congress as 
a great victory. Congress propagandists pointed out that, 
though the Congress had reduced majorities in the Parliament 
and in the wState Assemblies, it nevertheless remained the big¬ 
gest single political partv. It was therefore taken for granted 
that Congress would remain supreme at least for the next five 
years; nothing but the next General Elections would put the 
Congress in danger of losing its dominant position in the 

political life of the country. 

While this was the position immediately after the elections, 
it was all the more so after the (Congress was able to manoeuvre 
itself back into power in the two States where it was challenged 
by the Democratic Opposition, in Travancore-Cochin and in 
Madras. The winning over of the TTNC in Travancore-Cochin, 
and certain elements of the Opposition in Madras, created the 

impression that the Congress had been able to smash the 

opposition and secure a firm basis for its own rule. 

It was, however, not only the leaders, sympathisers and 

supporters of the Congress who made this assessment of the 
strength of the Congress in the post-election period. Elements 
of the Opposition were also demoralised by the apparent 
success of the Congress during the elections and in the post¬ 
election months. It was to this sense of frustration among 
the opposition elements that the Socialist leader, Asoka Mehta, 
gave expression in his ‘‘Report to the Panchmarhi Convention”. 

“The recent elections have undoubtedly imparted strength 
to the Congress Party. Over four crores of voters 
have voted for it and its lease of power has been 
renewed with popular sanction. The Congress has 
regained, to no small extent, its self-confidence, and 
it has a great opportunity before it. Youth that looked 
at the Congress in the past will change its attitude. 
Disintegration of the Congress Party is unlikely in the 
near future.” 

It was only the Communist Party that refused to accept this 
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assessment of Congress strength. As early as March, 1952, the 
(k^ntral Coininittee stated in its Report that, 

“the real loss in the influence of the Congress is far greater 
than that indicated by the voting figures. The Con¬ 
gress has suffered the biggest political and moral 
defeat in its entire historij ... Its mass hose is cracking 
up and cracking up rapidly all .over the country. 
(Emphasis added) 

The CC combated the idea, entertained by people belonging 
to all parties and partly shared by sections of the Party itself, 
that the reason for moral and political defeat of the Congress 
was not the growing strength of the democratic movement parti¬ 
cularly that of the Cominuiiist Party, but such international 
and national factors as the phenomenal advance made by the 
Socialist and People’s Democratic countiies in the world and 
tlu' aggravation of the food crisis in the years after the transfer 
of power. The CC pointed out that "‘the general national and 
international factors which include the food crisis operated in 
all parts of the country and played a big role in weakening and 
disintegrating the Congress everywhere. The very fact, how¬ 
ever, that the democratic forces succeeded most in specific areas 
shows the need to examine the specific factors that led to their 
victories"’. (Emphasis original). 

As for the ‘‘theory” of food shortage being the reason for 
Congress defeats, the CC pointed out: “If this ‘theory’ were 
corr('ct, then the worst famine-affected Province of Bihar would 
not have returned the Congress Party to power with such 
a majority. If this theory were correct, then the Congress would 
not have lost heavily in the Krishna, Guntur, East Godavari and 
West Godavari Districts of Andhra, in the Tanjore District of 
Tamilnad—all of which are surplus districts—and done compara¬ 
tively better in other districts in the same province where the 
food situation is far worse.” 

The CC; drew the following le.ssons from the results of the 
General Elections: 

“Study of the election results shows that the most impressive 
victories were won by the Democratic forces— 

(1) “Where the Party boldly led mass struggles in face 
of terror and repression, where it established its 
claim to be the leader of the people by determined 
championship of the cause of the masses, unflinching 
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courage, utter devotion to the cause of the people, 
self-sacrifice and heroism; 

(2) “Where the Party had developed a broad peasant 
movement uniting the entire peasant masses and on 
the firm foundation of unity of agrienltnral workers 
and toiling peasants. Also where the Party had built 
a powerful trade union movement; 

(3) “Where flexible United Front tactics were adopuck 

the Communist Parly coming before tlie ptoph' a:» 
the jxirty of unity, as the party giving concrete 
expression to the popular urge for unity, as the party 
subordinating everything to the supreme task of 
defeating the Congress; 

(4) “Where the election campaign could be developed 

into a broad popular movement with the slogan of 
an alternative Government as the key slogan; 

(5) “Where Provincial units of the Party brought out 

their own Manifestoes based on the Central Mani¬ 
festo, where agitation was positive and c'oncrete and 
such concrete factors as the national factor, the 
factor of unification of the nationality into linguistic 
Provinces, were effectively utilised (the contrast 
between Andhra and Kerala on the one hand and 
Maharashtra and the others is striking); 

(6) “Where the weakness of organisation was overcome 

by developing mass initiative, rank and file initiative 
to the utmost extent, drawing the masses into 
the electoral battle as active participants in its election 
of candidates, in planning work through broad- 
based United Front Committees at all levels; 

(7) “Where the Party was strongest; where the Party was 

unified and went into the struggle as a team/' 

The CC pointed out that “these lessons that the elections 
teach are valuable not merely for ‘future elections/ They are 
valuable for every struggle, for the entire democratic move¬ 
ment. These lessons must guide us in all our future 

work/* 

It is true that other parties, including even the Congress also 
admitted that the success of the Democratic Opposition headed 
by the Communist Party in such States as Travancore-Cochin, 
Madras and Ilvderabad had created serious difficulties for the 
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Congress. They, however, looked upon these difficulties in no 
other sense than the fact that, from the constitutional point of 
view, the Congress was in an extremely weakened position. 
The success or failure of the Congress in overcoming these 
difficulties lay, according to them, on the clever manoeuvres 
which its leadership is able to resort to. That was why Rajaji of 
Madras was called upon to ‘‘save” the State from the 
“Chaos” into which it was sinking as a result of the serious blow 
which the Congre^ss received at the hands of the electorate. 

The Communist Party, however, had a totally different 
assessment of the political situation. Analysing the figures of 
voting in the various States, the Central Committee came to the 
conclusion, “that tlic Communist Party and the United Front have 
not merely emerged as the strongest opposition to the Congress 
but also that their successes have created a qualitativelij new 
situation in Indian politics. (Emphasis added). They have 
created a serious crisis for the ruling classes, have created possibi¬ 
lities for the defeat of the Congress in several States, have 
shattered the myth of the invincibility of the Congress and 
destroyed the monopoly position which the Congress enjoyed in 
the political life of the country. All this is bound to exercise 
a profound influence on the masses even in areas where the 
Congress has won the overwhelming majority of seats, and 
draw them towards struggle, towards unity and thus undermine 
the position of the Congress throughout the country. 

“Already the eyes of the masses of all States are focussed on 
the South—on Hyderabad, on Travancore-Cochin, on Madras. 

“The instability that has developed in these states is not just 
GOVERNMENTAL instability, which occurs when rival parties 
of the ruling classes are evenly balanced. It is POLITICAL 
instability caused by changed correlation of class forces--the 
emergence of the party of the working class as a major force. 
It may mark the beginning of a political crisis for the ruling 
classes. Therein lies the reason of their panic.*' 

Subsequent developments have shown how fallacious were the 
calculations of the Congress leaders when they resorted to 
various manoeuvres—both political manoeuvres like the weaning 
of certain elements of the Opposition in Travancore-Cochin 
and Madras, seeking an alliance with the PSP with a view to 
form Congress-PSP coalition Governments at the Centre and 
in the States, etc., as well as economic manoeuvres summed up 
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in the Re\isecl Version of the Five Year Plan. For, the last 
twentv-tvo months have shown that the reduction in the size 
of the C>()ngress’ strength in the Legislatures was nothing more 
than a partial indication of the very rapid loss of people s faith 
in the Congress, a loss of people’s faith which creates increasing 
difficulties for the Congress in implementing its anti-people 
policy even if it is constitutionally strong enough to carr>^ the 
Legislatures with it. Far more important than the reduction in 
the size of tlu‘ Congress strength in the Legislatures is the fact 
that the people have accpiired a new confidence in themselves, 
a confidence that they can defeat the Congress, a confidence with 
which they art' increasingly coming out against Congress policies. 
This is clearly seen in the fact that though tens of thousands of 
people rallied behind the Congress during the General Elections 
and thus made it possible for it to be returned in majorities in 
most of the States as well as at the Centre, big chunks of these 
very masses did, in the post-election months, come out against 
Congress policies regarding taxation, food, civil liberties, 
formation of Linguistic States etc., etc. 

Of great significance in this connection are also the results of 
the Municipal elections in Uttar Pradesh, Nehru's home province 
and a stronghold of the Congress where the ruling party failed 
to secure more than S0% of the votes polled. 

The rapid decline in the prestige and authorit\^ of th(’ 
Congress is todav so obvious that even supporters of the present 
regime can no longer deny it. Here, for example, is what the 
Eastern Economist wrote in its “Independence Day Number” in 
August, 1953, as to how the Congress is now going through the 
most serious crisis in its history. 

“After six years of independence, the Congress is seen by 
many slowly but not less surely, on the way out. This 
was not the structure of public opinion soon after the 

General Elections. The pronounced victory of the 

Congress Party which is the most moderate of the 
larger parties was read in 1952, and even at the begin¬ 
ning of 1953, as a vote for consolidation. The structure 
of Indian public opinion certainly warranted the belief, 
upto three months ago, that the Indian people, are 
prepared to be patient. The political significance of 
recent expressions of public opinion is to suggest that 
in the public mind the period of consolidation has 
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ended. The age of impatience has just begun 

.... So far as time is concerned, the age of impatience 
has only been in operation now for three months; so 
far as space is concerned, it only covers at the present 
some leading cities, with Calcutta notably ahead of all 
the rest. Nevertheless, these are the largest new 
developments in the Indian scene. Discontent tends to 
pass from towns to countryside. What is today a local 
and temporary problem, if unrelieved, can become an 
unsettling national calamity.. .. The fortunate legatees 
of this mode of impatience are the leftist political 
parties.'* 

HI. GROWING DIFFICULTIES OF I’HE RULING CLASSES 

While the results of the general elections undoubtedly played 
a big role in giving confidence to the masses and galvanising 
them, it would be a mistake to consider that this was the sole or 
(^veii the main reason for the big struggles that broke out in the 
post-election period. The fact is that the conclusion of the 
elections which showed heavy loss in prestige of Congress and 
left-ward swing of the masses coincidc^d with another factor of 
far-reaching significance, tlie beginning of the economic 
slump—which sharply accentuated the distress of the masses. 
It was the combination of these two factors—political and 
economic-that made possible the immense wave of mass 
struggles that have upset all calculations of the Congress and 
created immense possibilities. 

Some of the most important features of the new wave of 
mass struggles are as follows : 

Firstly: It is greater in sweep and momentum tlian at any 
time since the transfer of power in August, 1947. 

Secondly : The majority of struggles are on concrete issues 
facing the lives of people—taxes, food subsidy, levies, 
waiges and bonus, evictions etc. but there have also been 
immense mass actions on such political issues as civil liberties. 
Linguistic Province. 

Thirdly : While there is still great unevenness of the move¬ 
ment, areas which in the past seldom saw struggles against the 
Congress Government, now became scenes of big actions. This 
includes politically backward areas like Rajasthan, Saurashtra, 
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Vindh>’a Pradesh etc. on one hand and strongholds of Congress 
like UP on the other. 

Fourthly : The new wave of mass struggles embraces new 
classes and sections also—teachers, patwaris and other Govern¬ 
ment Employees. Even sections of the big bourgeoisie voice 
opposition against certain policies of the Government — like 
refusal to protect Indian industries against foreign compc‘tition. 

Fijthhj : An immensely important role is played by the work¬ 
ing class. In repelling the attack of the bourgeoisie the work¬ 
ing class displaved a high degree of unity — forged in action, 
class-solidarity, militancy and initiati\e which sometime inakc's 
ev(’n INTl^C Unions participate in struggles. Working class 
struggles encourage all classc\s and sections to wage struggles 
for their own demands. Also, on several occasions the working 
class has c(uue out in acbon on issues alfecting the entire* people, 
although this is far from bc'iiig the general fc'ature )a't. 

Sixthhf : Struggles of one sec'tion or class evoke spontaneous 
popular sympatliN and soiiietirnes especiallv when the CTOvern- 
ment launch(\s sevc^re repression, the entire* people of 
the area go into action, as happened at laicknow recently. 
Followers of a!! partic\s, including masses following the (Jongress 
take part in the .slruggle. Espc'cially wlien an issue affecting all 
classes and sc:clions is taken up, when mass campaign on its basis 
is conducted, even though the issue itself is an immedate econo¬ 
mic issue, the struggle rapidly assumes the form of a mass 
j)olitical struggle against the Government and broadest popular 
unity gets forged. , . . Saurashtra, Rajasthan, alxwe all, Calcutta 
where th(‘ stniggh^ against the increase in tramfare imposed by 
the British-owiK'd companv is the biggest mass struggle since 
August 1947. 

Scvcnfhhj : I'he presenc*e of Communist and other democratic 
parties and c'lements in tlic L(‘gislatiirc\s helps to strengthen the 
struggles and focus attention on the demands. 

Eighthly ; Due to the unity and militancy of the people and 
the weakening position of the monopolists, landlords and 
Government, many of the struggles succeed in winning conces¬ 
sions—concessions which, though not big by themselves, 
heighten confidence of the masses in their own strength and 
further weakens the Government. 

Ninthly : The struggles increasingly assume a political 
content because of the intervention of the Government on the 
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side of the exploiters and because of the growing realisation on 
the part of the people that the solution of their immediate 
problems is linked with the general problem of replacement of 
the present Go\ eninient by a democratic Government. 

Tenthhj : The Comiaunist Party plays an increasingly impor¬ 
tant role in the struggles, which increas(is the prestige and 
influence of the Party and draws the masses towards it. 

Eleventldij: and finally: As the result of all this, as the 
result of the growing fiasco of the CTOvernment policies, as the 
result of increasing strength of tlie mass movement, contradic¬ 
tions sharpen in the Congress, Congress organisations get 
incr(*asingly split into warring factions, conflict develops 
between CJongress Committees and Ministries each blaming 
the otlHU' for the growing isolation of the Congress—conflict 
develops inside the Congress Legislative Party, conflict de\clops 
between the Congress and its allies leading, in provinces where 
the Congress is especially weak, to Governmental instability and 
ministerial crisis. 

The one argument with which the Congress had been opposing 
the formation of non-Congress Coalition Governments in those 
States in which the Congress was reduced to a minority in the 
Legislature was that non-Congjcss Governments would be 
unstable; since the Congress is tlie biggest single party in any 
Legislature, the Congress alone could give stable governments. 
It was on this ground that both in Travancort?-Cochin and in 
Madras, Congress was allowed to form its minority governments. 
It has to be admitted that many honest elements wore taken in 
by this argument. 

Tliis argument has now been proved to be entirely groundless 
not only in the case of those States in which the Congress 
had been reduced to minority in the Legislature, but even in 
those States where it has an overwhelming majority in the 
Legislature. For, one of the indications of the political crisis 
that is developing today is the fact that, even in sucli States, 
the Congress is unable to give stable governments because of 
the very deep internal dissensions in its own ranks—dissensions 
which are a product of the utter fiasco of policies of the Congress 
and the decadence and rottenness of the whole system it is 
trying to preserve. With uncertainty about the future of the 
Congress regime itself becoming widespread, occupants of 
ministerial office use their position for making money, for 
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distributing jobs and contracts and rouse the jealousy of their 
less fortunate colleagues. The result is the hurling of vile 
charges against one another, intensification of factional rivalries 
and intrigues, grouping and regroupings. 

State after State has, in the last twenty-two months, 
witnessed Ministerial crisis after Ministerial crisis, not because 
the Opposition has been powerful enough to defeat the Ministry 
but because rival groups inside the Party itself fought 
against one another and demanded reconstitution of 
Vlinistries. This has happened not only in such States as 
Hyderabad and Orissa where the Congress majority is rather 
small but also in such States as Mysore, Rajasthan, Delhi, 
Punjab, U.P., Bengal etc. wlierc* the Congress majority is very 
big. 

The !(‘ngth to whicli in.stability of the CJongress Ministries 
arising out of internal dissentions in the Congress has gone can 
be seen from tlu' example of Residiuiry Madras State. This 
is a State which after the separation of Andhra should have 
a very stable Ministry because, after the separation of Andhra, 
the Congress is in a quite comfortable majority in the 
Legislature. But tlie very fact that a substantial section of he 
Democratic Opposition was removed following the separation of 
Andhra acccaituated the internal crisis in the Congress : the 
comparatively favourable position of the Congress in the Legisla¬ 
ture was taken advantage of by the anti-Rajaji faction to try to 
oust Rajaji from power. A majority of Congress Legislators 
came out with a demand that he should be replaced by somebody 
from the rival faction. This was countered by the Rajaji faction 
as follows : 

'‘Tf, unfortunately, Mr. Rajagopalachari is made to quit, 
there will be a scramble for office and Madras State may 
have a series of unstable Ministries. In view of this 
pro.spect, the Chief Minister may even advise the 
Governor to dissolve the Assembly and order fresh 
elections.” (Hindusthan Times, Nov. 12.) 

It has thus become clear that the overwhelming majority 
enjoyed by the Congress in the majority of States is no guarantee 
for stability in the political system. For, however strong the 
Congress may be from a constitutional point of view, it is unable 
to implement its policies in a situation in which the entire people 
are getting more and more disillusioned and are coming out in 
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opposition to Congress policies. What is important today is not 
the constitutional strength of the Congress inside the Legisla¬ 
tures, but the fact that it is getting more and more isolated from 
the people. It is this growing political isolation of the Congress 
among the people that is, on the one hand, leading to the 
development of new progressive democratic trends among the 
followers of the Congress and, on the other hand, making it 
possible for factional elements in the Congress to take advantage 
of popular discontent in their struggles against the Ministeria¬ 
lists. 

In the face of the new wave of struggles as well as growing 
conflicts in its own ranks the Congress is finding it increasingly 
difficult to implement its policies in the manner in which it 
would like to do. It is significant in this connection that, 
while most State Budgets prepared immediately after the 
General Elections contained various proposals for new taxation, 
many of these proposals had to be dropped by the time the 
1953-54 budgets had been prepared. The reason for this is to 
be traced in the heroic struggles fought by the people in the 
various States, as for example, the Saurashtra struggle, the anti¬ 
taxation struggle ill Bombay, Kisan struggles against water rates, 
betterment levy, etc., the united demand in Bombay for the 
dropping of Surcharge on Land Revenue, the combination of 
Parliamentary and extra-Parliarnentary forms of struggle against 
the four taxation measures of the Rajaji Government in Madras 
etc., etc. Apart from this question of new taxation, on several 
other issues also, the Government had to bow to the people’s 
demands, as in the case of the formation of Andhra Province the 
appointment of a Boundary Commission to go into the question 
of the formation of other Linguistic States, etc. 

One reason why the Congress Government has been forced to 
bow to the will of the people in all these respects is the fact that 
opposition to Congress policies is no longer confined only to the 
non-Congress parties iind groups; the large mass of Congress¬ 
men themselves do not remain unaffected by the intense political 
shifts which are taking place in the country. Mention should, in 
this connection, be made of the fact that, on such issues as the 
formation of Linguistic Provinces, abolition of differences 
between Part A, Part B and Part C States, the abolition of the 
institution of Rajpramukh, etc., Congress itself as a whole in 
several States has come out against the official policy of the 
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Congress. It is also significant that on questions involving 
agrarian policy (Stoppage of evictions, fixation of upper limit to 
land holdings etc.) the official organ of the All-India Congress 
CominiU(‘e {Economic Review) is printing articles which come 
into conHict with the policies pursued by most State Govern¬ 
ments (71ie General Secretary of the AKX^ Mr. S. N. Agarwall, 
liimsctU came ont with a very sharp criticism of the decision 
taken In' the (loiderenee of Ckmtral and States Ministers of 
Agriculture' against tlie policy of fixing upper limit to land hold- 
ings). 

it will be wrong ol course to see onlv this side oi the picture. 
Though very much weakc^ned and disintegrating, the ruling 
classes iiavc' still at tluar command vast reserves with which they 
can, temporarily at least, arrest the tide of the people’s struggles. 
These resources of the ruling classc's may b(' roughly catalogued 
as follows : 

The traditional hold of the CVmgrc.v.s* which is still continuing 
among the mass of the people, particularly the faith which the 
personality of the Prime Minister evokes among large sections of 
the people. McMition should, in this connection, be made of the 
fact that, though the internal policy of the Government is getting 
rapidly exposed among the people as an anti-people policy, its 
foreign policy still commands general support. It would, there¬ 
fore, be totally incorrect to look upon the Congress and its 
Government under Nehru’s leadership as a spent force. It must 
also be renit'inbered that the Congress has still immense mano- 
euvering capacity which may assume the form of coalition with 
the Praja Socialist Party, certain modifications in its policy etc. 

Far more serious than the direct organisational hold of the 
Congress or of Nehru, however, is the hold of the Gandhian 
idcalogy, which is still powerful among the mass of the people. 
This directly affects the manner in which people’s resistance to 
Congress policies is developing. It should be particularly borne 
in mind that the more than three decades of Gandhian leadership 
in the national democratic movement has created a tradition of 
particular forms of struggle which has affected large masses of 
workers, peasants and middle-classes. It is remarkable, for 
example, how even inside the working class, there is sometimes 
a t(mdency to resist the employer and Government offensive not 
with the proletarian weapon of strike and other forms of collec¬ 
tive elms action, but with the non-proletarian forms of action, 
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not excluding such individual action like Salijagraha and hunger 
strike. 

The manoeuvres of certain parties of the opposition, particu¬ 
larly those of the leadership of the PSP on the one hand, and of 
the Jan Sangh and other communal organisations on the other, 
are another source of stn^ngth for the ruling classes. For, giving 
expression to people’s disc*ontent in certain respects, taking 
a pose of opposition to the Congress, these parties of the 
Opposition are seeking to divert the growing discontent of the 
people towards channels which are ‘safe’ from the point of 
view of the ruling classes or disruptive from the point of vit^w 
of the masses and hence help the ruling classes. 

The Jan Sangh and other communal organisations arc, for 
example, seeking to consolidate the spontaneous indignation of 
the people against Congress polici(\s into a movement ostensiblv 
in the interests of the Hindu masses, while, as a matter of fact 
they are bringing grist to the mill of the most redactionar\^ para¬ 
sitical classes in the country. Their slogan of full integration 
of Kashmir with India has already caused tremendous damage 
to the unity of the democratic movement of India and Kashmir. 
Their slogan of “Economic san(*tions against Pakistan” has 
.served the purpose of alienating the democratic people of 
Pakistan from (lie people of India; so too, are thev serving the 
purpose of disrupting the growing unity in our countrv of the 
common people against their exploiters by seeking to organist' 
the Hindu masses in opposition to tht* Muslim masses. 

As for the leadership of the PSP, it is doing its best to see that 
the militant opposition of the people against ('ongress policies 
is directed aloTig the path of constitutional opposition. Further- 
mort', it is doing its best to divide and disrupt the growing 
peoples movement through its notorious poliev of anti- 
Communi.sm. 

Ideological confusion, political opportunmn and organisational 
rivalry among other opposition parties—among parties that are 
known as ‘left’ Parties, or as parties that call themselves Marxist, 
declare their faith in militant mass action in order to defeat 
the Government — is another source of strength for the ruling 
classes* For a few months after the general elections most 
of these parties took up an anti-Commimist stand, joined hands 
with the PSP and even communal organisations behind the slogan 
"‘Sanctions against Pakistan”. They thought thereby they could 
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‘isolate' the CP, Some of them, like the League of Socialist 
Youth ill Hyderabad, while they did not take this anti-communist 
stand, did develop differences with the CPI. which led to the 
weakening of the PDF in Hyderabad. The failure of the demo¬ 
cratic opposition to capitalise and consolidate the gains of anti- 
Congress victories in the elections was seen in the Municipal 
elections in Hyderabad and Travancore-Cochin State and in 
several bye-elections. 

All these factors should be noted for without that no sober 
estimation of the situation is possible. At the same time it must 
be realised that Congress is loosing support even in its stronger 
bases, as in UP, that faith in the efficiency of Satyagraha is not 
growing but becoming less and that on a number of occasions, 
even Satyagraha forms of struggle unleashed mass struggles, that 
as the result of experience and mass pressure, the ‘Left' parties 
have now bec'oine more conscious of the need for united front 
than before. 

The PSP is in a state of deep crisis and its ranks and sometimes 
even its provincial leaderships get drawn into common struggle 
and united front agreement with the Communist Party due to 
mass pressure and the logic of events. Such a sitr. ition develop¬ 
ed in Calcutta during the anti-Tramfare increase struggle. In 
Travancore-Cochin the PSP leadership declared its readiness to 
enter into agreement with the UFL to avoid triangular contest. 

While the strength of the reserve of the ruling classes should 
not be unclerestiinated, the fact that must be emphasised is that 
those rescirves are not growing but dwindling; the general 
picture is not one of the ruling classes succeeding in disrupting 
and weakening tlie popular movement but the popular move¬ 
ment overcoming the obstacles and disunity and advancing. It 
is this which constitutes the dominant feature of the present 
situation. 

IV. OKGANrSATIONAL FORM OF THE DEMOCRATIC FRONT 

The growth of the mass movement, one of whose characteristic 
feature is that masses following different parties come together 
in common action, has brought the question of correct united 
front tactics, correct tactics for building democratic unity of the 
people, to ihc forefront. It is urgent and imperative that basing 
itself on the actual experience of the mass movement the Party 
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evolves firm and correct united front tactics and puts an end to 
the controversies that have been going on for over two years on 
the form and content of the democratic front, on its basic- 
character, on the slogan of Left Unity, etc. 

One of the main consecjuences of the general elections—a 
consequence that was as significant as the achial electoral 
reverses suffered by the Congress—was the fact that the general 
idea of building Democratic Front was giv^en concrete shape in 
the form of various United Fronts that were' built up during the' 
elections. 

Such United Fronts had alrcuidy emerged bedore the* elections 
in Hyderabad, in Travancore-Cochin, in Malabar, in Bombay, 
Maharashtra and other provinces and areas. While some of 
these (like the PDF in Hydera])ad and the UFl. in Tra\'ancore- 
Cochin) were fronts which united the Ca)mmunist Party and 
certain other parties and groups on the* basis of a definite 
programme, in others, the Front itself as an organisation 
set up candidates and conducted the election campaign. 
There were electoral agreements between the Party and 
other groups in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Bombay, Maharashtra, etc. 
In Tamilnad too, thv Communist Party was supported in some 
constituencies by the Dravida Kazhagam and it supportexl 
independents in some constituencies. In Malabar, though there 
was only an electoral alliance between the (Communist Part\- and 
the KMPP, this electoral alliance itself was suppleTiif'nted by 
an agreement on some broad lines of policy. 

While this was the position before the elections, the very fact 
that such United Fronts had been formed before and during the 
elections, as a result of which the Congress was defeated in 
several areas made the idea of United Fronts extremely 
popular after the elections. It was this that made it possible in 
Madras for the formation of the UDF inside the I^egislature. It 
was again this that was sought to be made of by the Akalis 
who virtually took over the name as well as the minimum 
programme of the Madras UDF. Efforts at the formation of 
such UDFs inside the legislature were also made by various 
elements of the Opposition (most of them reactionaries) in other 
States like Orissa, Mysore, Rajasthan, etc. 

Although various parties in the country, and politically minded 
masses talked about the necessity of united front, there was lack 
of clarity about the nature and form of this United Front. To 
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a very large number of people who in the past had followed the 
Congress but who now were supporting one democratic party 
or the other, it appears that what was needed was ‘another 
Congress’ i.e. a mass political organisation having individual 
mass membership as well as collective affiliation of Trade 
Unions, Kisau Sabhas etc. with its units in every area. The 
desire was widespread that the Communist Party, as the lead¬ 
ing op[X)sition party in the country, should take the initiative in 
this matter, should bring together all the left parties in the 
country and unite them for the purpose of forming such an 
organisation. It was felt by many that this was the only way 
by which tlu‘ democratic forces could be firmly welded together, 
masses roused and drawn into the democratic movement and the 
Congress dislodged from power. 

Closely related with this was the belief that now^ that 
democratic- elements constituted a substantial force in the 
Parliament and in several Assemblies, they should, in every 
legislature, act unitedly on all issues and for this purpose form 
a bloc- which could function as the opposition to the Govern¬ 
ment in a United and disciplined manner under a single leader 
for all practical purposes as a single opposition party. This, it 
was argucKl, would give a big impetus to the process of mass 
unification and thus help the growth of a united mass movement. 

It became necessary therefore for the General Committee 
when it met in March 1952 to thoroughly discuss the problems of 
organising the Democratic Front. At the end of these discus¬ 
sions, the Committee adopted tw'o resolutions, one on “The 
Organisational Form of the Democratic- Front’’ and the other 
on “The relations of the Communist Party with other parties, 
groups and inviduals in the Legislatures.” In these two resolu¬ 
tions, the Committee laid down the basic principles which should 
guide the party in its efforts at building the United Front as 
follows 

Firstly, Democratic Front should not he considered as a new 
jX)litical party in which the separate identities of the constituent 
political parties are submerged. The Front, on the other hand, 
should be found “on the basis of the agreement between diffe¬ 
rent parties, groups, mass organisations and individuals constitut¬ 
ing it”. As for the Communist Party’s relation with other parties 
and groups inside the Legislatures, “under no circumstances can 
we agree to such a form of the Parliamentary Front, bloc, or 
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Party, as well restrict Party from expressing its views tlirough 
the foriini of the Legislature. The presence of the Party as the 
defender of the people and the Communist Legislator as its 

spokesman in the Legislature must he felt by the people. 

while giving expression to agreed programme, the independent 
expression of our views, where all parties do not agree to a con- 
moil view, is not restricted. Similarly, the Party should enter 
a Front or Bloc as a Party or group and our members must not 
loose their identity and become merely individual member dis¬ 
solving their identity into any new parliamentary part)' as 
such'. 

Secondly, flowing from the above eoneepti(m of Uniteil Front 
being based on the agreement between parties, groups, mass 
organisations and individuals “/here cannot he any individual 
primary membership for the Democratic Front. . . .Middle-class 
elements who want to build a mass political organisation of the 
type of the Congress should be convinced of the necessity of 
building mass organisations of workers, peasants, youths, 
students and others on whose basis alone a powerful mass move¬ 
ment can be developed. Units of the Democratic Front, however, 
should at all levels, include such individuals whose presence in 
the Democratic Front would make it more effective and repre¬ 
sentative.... Democratic Front Committees have to be formed 
wherever oth(T progressive parties, groups and individuals 
are made to feel the necessity of them. But, it is wrong to 
waste our energies in forming and functioning such Committees 
consisting of our Party, of mass organisations under our influence 
and our sympathisers alone '. 

Thirdly, “ mass organisations can he brought into the Demo¬ 
cratic Front on the condition that their unify is not disrupted by 
such a measure or where such affiliaiioti may become a liind- 
ratwe to develop united muss organisations^ 

In other words, building the United Front should not be 
considered as a substitute for building the Communist Party or 
for its independent activities. Nor should it be considered as 
a substitute for the building of united mass organisations. For, it 
is only the existence of a strong and well-organised Communist 
Party, together with the existence of powerful mass organisations 
of workers, peasants and other democratic classes and sections 
of the people that wull be in a position to deal crushing blows to 
the ruling classes. Any attempt to form Democratic Fronts at 
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the expense of the further expansion and strengthening of the 
Cominnnist Part) as of forging the unity of the trade unions, 
Kisan Sabhas and other mass organisations will defeat the very 
purpose' for which United Fronts are sought to be built up. 

I’here ha\e, however, ('merged sericMis difficulties in the wa) 
of translating these principles into actual practice. For, there 
was a very strong trend inside the Party which looked upon 
United Front in isolation from the independent existence of the 
Party^ as well as from the building and strengthening of united 
mass organisations. This trend made its appearance' in various 
Legislatures and in work outside the Legislatures. 

Tlu? Central Committee had approved the formation of the 
UDF in Madras with Mr. Prakasam as its leader, only under 
exceptional circumstances. The.se circumstances wen' that the 
formation of such a UDF with a leader will enable the opposi¬ 
tion to fulfil the recpiirements of the Constitution to demand of 
the Governor that th(w should be calk'd upon to form the 
Government. “In the absence’, the CC added, “of such 
a Government, when the UDF is in opposition, the Committee 
of the UDF should function as a co-ordinating Committee of all 
UDF parties on agreed matters, but allow'ing each to function 
inde^pendently as a party on the floor of the House. The UDF 
will not have a separate discipline, rules, etc. as a party or 
front when in opposition. But if it ceases to be an Opposition 
and becomes a Coalition Government bloc, then other rules of 
collective responsibility will apply.” 

The Central Committee, however, added that, these excep¬ 
tional circumstances being absent in other places, this should 
not be applied elsewhere. The Committee made specific refer- 
ence to the Central Parliament where “the Communist Partv 
will adopt a programme on the basis of which it will be pre¬ 
pared to form a bloc with other democratic parties to form 
a united democratic opposition to the Congress Party on the 
floor of the House. In this bloc, the Communist Party and other 
Parties will retain their separate identities with their own 
special viewpoints and programme where they do not agree 
but debate, consult and vote together where they agree''. The 
Committee also made specific reference to Bengal where “the 
task of the Party is to stand forth as the defender of the people 
in the Legislature on its own platform and to seek allies on 
given issues from time to time where agreement is possible.” 
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There were, however, comrades in Bengal and elsewhere, who 
disagreed with this point of view. They demanded that what 
was done in Madras should be done in Bengal as well. In 
Parliament too, they demanded the formation of a UDF com¬ 
posed of the Communist Party, KMPP and other elements; they 
*proposed that if it becomes necessary for agreement to be 
arrived at for the formation of such a UDF in Parliament, its 
leadership should be given to a non-Party man. Even with 
regard to work outside the Legislatures, some comrades in Ben¬ 
gal suggested tliat we should agree to the demand made by 
other left parties in Calcutta that there should be a United 
Front Committee (Famine Resistance Committee) which 
should function not on the basis of agreement of all the consti¬ 
tuent units of the United Front but on the basis of majority 
decision taken by the Committee in which, obviously, a combi¬ 
nation of very small groups can outvote the biggest political 
party i.e., the C.P.I. 

This, however, was not a trend confined to Bengal or to tlie 
Central Parliament. This was a trend which made its appear¬ 
ance in various forms in various places, the Central Committee 
itself at times was so overwhelmed by it that it either failed to 
fight this trt'iid or sometimes even gave in to it. Subsequent 
developments, however, have shown how wrong this trend is 
and how necessary it is to emphasise the independent role of 
the Party as well as the necessity of building united mass orga¬ 
nisation. It was these developments that enabled the Central 
Committee recently to intervene effectively in Travancore- 
Cochin and in Hydrabad at a later stage. 

The first occasion on which the Central Committee had to 
face this trend and on which the PB gave in to this wrong trend 
was when the Madras Communist Legislature Party unani¬ 
mously asked the PB to revise the March Resolution of the CC 
with regard to Madras. According to that decision, the UDF 
was not to liave a separate discipline, rules, etc. as of a party 
when in Opposition, it was only for purposes of fulfilling the 
requirements of the Constitution in order to take over the 
Government that the CC had approved the proposal of the 
UDF having a leader and if necessary, other prerequisites of 
recognition as a party. But tlie Madras Legislature comrades 
argued that, even though in Opposition, it would facilitate tlie 
work of the UDF if it is made to work as under the same 
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conditions under which it was to work if it were to form 
a Governiiient. Since this proposal was unanimously made by 
the Madras comrades, the General Secretary in consultation with 
the available members of the PB agreed to this. It is now clear 
that this was a wrong decision. Subsequent to this, the whole 
UDF got disrupted because of the defection of the KMPF and 
certain otluT elements. Although it is true that the Party did 
not gc*t submerged in the UDF and it boldly championed the 
cause of the people on the floor of the House, the continuance' 
of the UDF of Mr. Prakasain and others, when they began to 
secede. As a result, the Party was unable to remove the confu¬ 
sion among the people. 

Far more serious were the* developments in Hyderabad. 
According to the CC resolution, the PDF in Hyderabad was to 
'continue to function in its present form in the Legislature' 
because it had come into existence on the eve of the elections 
under conditions of the illegality of the Party in Hyderabad, 
on the basis of an agreed programme.' The functioning of the 
Pl^F, however, began to me /t increasing dilficnlties because the 
other components of the PDF had the same conception of 
United Front as that against which the Central Committee had 
warned in the March Resolution. Dr. Jaisoorya and Govind 
Shroir were demanding of our comrades in Hyderabad that they 
should be function llie PDF as virtually to submerge the Com¬ 
munist Party into the PDF. They urge that the independent 
functioning of the Coinmunist Party is weakening the PDF and 
therefore proposed that on all the issues on which the various 
constituent units of the PDF' are agreed, the Communist should 
not come out in public as an independent party but only on 
behalf of the PDF. They demanded that PDF COMMITTEES 
should so formed not onlv on All-Hyderabad sarle, not only 
in districts but at all levels from the All-Hyderabad to the village 
level, even if in a particular place there is no other constituent 
unit of the PDF' than the CPI. 

Another demand which Dr. Jaisoorya and G. M. Shroff made 
was that the PDF should have its own mass organisations. Trade 
Unions, Kisan Sabhas, student organisations, etc. affiliated to the 
PDF”' and that these mass organisations while they could have 
automony in respect of economic questions, should be sub¬ 
ordinated to the PDF in all political questions. They rejected 
the stand taken by the Communist Party tliat the overwhelming 
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consideration that should guide us in building mass organisa- 
tions is the necessity for the unity of class and mass organisations 
and that no mass organisations should be affiliated to the United 
Front if such affiliation is likely to endanger the unity of the 
mass organisations. 

There were differences inside the Party in Hyderabad itself 
on these issues : some comrades argued that, though a bit 
exaggerated, the demands made by Dr. Jaisoorya and G. M. 
Shroff were correct and should be accepted; there were 
others who opposed this. The Central Committee therefore 
had to discuss these diflFerences, along with other differences in 
the Telangana Party at its meeting in November 1952. Since, 
however, the Central Committee could not arrive at firm and 
final conclusions on the extent to which the demands made 
by Dr. Jaisoorya and G. M. Shroff were disrupting the unity of 
the mass organisations and hampering the independent activity 
of the Communist Party, it could not at that meeting give its 
unequivocal decision on it. 

Subsequently, Dr. Jaisoorya and G. M. Shroff themselves wrote 
a letter to the Central Committee setting forth their objec¬ 
tions against the manner in which the Communist Party is func¬ 
tioning in the PDF. Com. Ramamiu*ti on behalf of the CC 
attended a meeting of the PDF' Council at their invitation and 
had thorough discussion with them on the letter. The stand of 
Dr. Jaisoorya and Shroff was unacceptable. This letter was 
placed before the November 1953 meeting of the CC which 
found that the acceptance of the stand taken by Dr. Jaisoorya 
and G. M. Shroff would destroy the independent existance of 
the Party as well as the unity of the mass organisations. In tlie 
light of these discussions in the CC. Com. Ramamurti wrote 
a letter to them setting forth in clear terms where the Party 
stands. 

“Communist Party's conception of united front is basically 
a front of classes. Our party has placed a programme before the 
people with its edge directed against the landlord and against 
the British Imperialists. Our programme demands land to the 
peasants and of freeing our economy from the shackles of British 
Imperialism, We believe that the fulfilment of such a pro¬ 
gramme is in the interest of all classes who may have mutually 
conflicting interests, nonetheless the fact remains that imperia¬ 
lism and feudalism constitute the common enemies of all and 
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constitute the biggest obstacle standing in the way of our 
country’s progress. Our concept of United Front arises from 
this common interest between these various classes. 

‘‘ In our country today different democratic political parties or 
groups exist, some countrywide, some confined to some 
provinces alone, who have following among these various 
classes—to some extent in some classes and to a greater extent in 
others. These piu*ties have their own ideologies, their own 
political and organisational conceptions. It will not help us to 
discuss here which partj^ represents which class most or which 
ich'ology cr practice is more correct. Wc have to take this 
reality of the existence of these parties and groups. Wishing 
them away will not do. 

“ You demand that all the.se parties should agree to a com¬ 
mon programme and propagate this under the auspices of the 
United Democratic Front alone, while each party has the free¬ 
dom to express its differences from its own platform. 

‘Mn other words, the independent activities of these parties 
and groups will be reduced to that of a propaganda group 
whereas practically all the activities connected with the mass 
movement iniist be c(mduct('d only by the United Democratic 
Front. Th )t means the different political parties will have no 
right to function independently on the day-to-day issues of the 
mass movement. 

'\Such a demand will not help in bringing together the existing 
parties. You will realise that under the existing conditions it is 
difficult even for the existing democratic parties and groups to 
agree on a common programme for a long period at the present 
stage of our struggle. To give only one instance, even parties 
who profess Marxism like the R.S.P., Forward Bloc (Marxist), 
the P(‘asants and Workers’ Party, disagree on many essential 
matters—both national and international. Naturally, with this 
disagreement on some of the fundamental problems affecting 
national and international policies, in actual practice we will 
have many differences in day-to-day practice. 

“Apart from these parties it is absolutely necessary to bring 
together the P.S.P. and many other groups and even many 
Congressmen who are getting disillusioned with the policies of 
the Congress leadership. In fact, it was because of the failure 
to see this necessity of bringing together all the democratic ele¬ 
ments that the PDF in Hyderabad refused to come to an agree- 
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ment witli the P.W.P. even to avoid triangular contest in the 
last general elections. We know the consequences. 

“Insisting on the acceptance of our minimum programme or 
the programme of any other party or group will certainly not be 
conducive to the bringing together of the democratic parties, 
groups and individuals. 

“Under the existing conditions, therefore, it is only the coming 
together of the various groups, parties and individuals on what¬ 
ever issues and in whatever places they can and leading the 
masses in their day-to-day struggles that will help in the process 
of the development of the united front. As a result of the 
coming together and leading the struggles of the masses, com¬ 
mon understanding grows between the parties which helps in 
the process of the ciystalisation of the common programme. 
The agreement on such a programme itself will become wider 
and wider as a result of struggling together and leading the 
masses in their struggles. 

“We judge everything on this basis, whatever helps in the 
development of the united struggle of the masses helps the 
development of tlK* united front. Whatever hinders the devlop- 
ment of the struggles of the masses also hinders the develop¬ 
ment of the United Front. 

“Your demand that mass organisations should be autonomous 
as far as their economic problems are concerned but that they 
should be politically economic in the United Front as the 
common political expression is basically a wrong proposition. 
Mass organisations are the embotliment of the unity of the class. 
It cannot surrender its right to any other organisations. 

“Secondly, the acceptance of such a [X)sition would lead to 
the disruption of the mass organisation. Certain Congressmen 
and Socialists have set up their own Trade Unions and other 
mass organisations. This path has led to the disruption of the 
unity of the* mass organisations. 

“The working class and other people are realising to a greater 
and greate)* extent during the last five years that disunity in 
their class organisations weakens them in their struggle against 
the exploit( rs, and the urge for unity is growing rapidly among 
them. To follow the discredited path of those who have attempt¬ 
ed to disrupt the unity of the mass organisations will be wrong. 
Such a course, instead of helping the masses to conduct their 
struggles, would help the exploiters to succeed in their attacks 
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on the masses. Therefore, this course today would lead to the 
undermining of the very foundation of the development of the 
U.D.F. viz., struggles of the masses. 

“We feel that today, in the conditions prevailing in the 
country, where tlie unity of the Trade Unions, Kisan Sabhas 
and other mass organisations has got to be fought for and 
immediately achieved, no mass organisation can be affiliated to 
the Democratic Front in any part of our country. Once you 
make it a condition that the mass organisation, either Trade 
Union or Kisan Sabha or any otlie^r, should be affiliated to 
a political party be in the Congress, the PSP or the UDF—no 
united mass organisation can be built. The Coinirmnist Party 
has never accepted and can never accept the theory of mass 
organisations being subordinated to a political party. It has 
always advocated for united mass orgimisations where its mem¬ 
bers are free to hold any political view but submit to the 
tiemocratic decision of the majority of the workers.” 

In Travancore-Cochin too, difficulties of a more or less 
similar nature arose with regard to our relationship with the 
UFL. As soon as the General Elections were over, the other 
two components of the UFL—the RSP and KSP started an anti- 
Communist barrage. In the Municipal elections and Panchayat 
Board Elections which took place in the latter half of 1952 and 
in 1953, they refused to have united front with us in several 
places, in some places they even formed what they called 
“ Socialist Front”—a front composed of the PSP, KSP and RSP. 
It was therefore natural that differences should arise inside the 
Party on the tactics to be adopted towards the UFL. There 
were some comrades who felt that the differences within the 
UFL should be settled at any cost (even if tliat would involve 
compromises on the basic principle of the independent function¬ 
ing of the Communist Party); there were others who opposed 
this; among these latter were some who, though not explicitly but 
in reality thought in terms of the break-up of the UFL. It 
was under these circumstances that the Travancore-Cochin 
legislature was dissolved and a fresh election was forced on the 
State. The Central Committee at its November meeting 
discussed the situation in Travancore-Cochin and deputed 
Corns. E. M. S. Namboodripad, S. A. Dange and A. K. Gopalan 
to go to the State and help the State Committee to work out 
their election strategy, keeping in view the broad principles of 
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retaining the independent work of the Party as well as of the 
broadening of the existing united front in order to include the 
PSP, dissident Congressmen and other democratic elements. 
This was done after the CC meeting and was subsequently 
accepted by the State Conference held at Quilon from Decern' 
ber 9 to 13th. 

While these developments were taking place in Hyderabad 
and Travancore-Cochin, efforts were being made at the Centre 
also with a view to bring together democratic parties and 
elements in a united front. Talks were conducted to this end 
with the leaders of three parties—R.S.P., Peasants’ and Workers’ 
Party, and the Forward Block (Marxists). These talks culmi* 
nated in the signing of a Provincial Agreement to from a Provi¬ 
sional Co-ordinating Committee with a view to the function of 
a United Marxist Front. The Provisional Agreement, however, 
did not go further because of the opposition voiced by the R.S.P, 
to the formation of a United Front with the Communists Party, 
so long as it takes a positive attitude to Nehru’s foreign pohcy. 

Subsequent to the signature of this provisional agreement, 
the Central Committee thoroughly discussed it and came to the 
conclusion that it was a wrong step. For, it was a concession 
to the demand made by the other parties, that the United Front 
should be developed as virtually a distinct political party. The 
CC came to the conclusion that, in the present stage of the 
development of the Democratic movement, the ideas of the 
formation of a United Marxist Front is both sectarian and oppor¬ 
tunist; sectarian in the sense that it confines itself to those 
parties and elements which accept Marxism, and thus hampers 
the development of a real democratic front; opportunist because, 
firstly it is likely to lead to a weakening, if not abandonment 
of the struggle against the petty-bourgeois theories masquerad¬ 
ing behind the Marxism of these left parties; and secondly, 
because it threatens the independent political activities of the 
Communist Parties. 

These developments have made it all the more clearer that the 
Central Committee in its March 1952 Resolution was entirely 
correct in emphasizing the two prerequisites for the building of 
the Demoertaic Front, the independent activity of the Com¬ 
munist Party and the unity and strength of the mass organisa¬ 
tions. The few concessions given in the exceptional cases of 
Hyderabad and Travancore-Cochin have been found to have 
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created difficulties. The few concessions that were made in 
these eases were taken advantage of by those who wanted the 
Communist Party to efface itself from the scene and to subor¬ 
dinate tlie mass organisations to the amorphous United Front. 
It lias now become clear tliat this trend lias to be firmly com¬ 
bated. 

C;OVEHNMENT OF DEMOCRATIC UNHY—THE KEY SLOGAN. 

One of the characteristic features of the present political crisis 
in our country, as that of all political crises in any country, is 
the fact that behind every economic and political problem posed 
before the country, behind every popular movement calculated 
to realise the people’s desires, lies the question of power. No 
problem, economic or political, can today be considered in isola¬ 
tion from the question as to who wields political power. 

This is quite obvious in the case* of all electoral struggles 
whether they be General Elections or bye-elections, whetlier 
they be elections to Central Parliament or to State Assemblies, 
or even to local self-government institutions. The decisive 
question posed at all these elections is : shall the ruling party be 
allowed to have its way, or shall its authority and power be 
challenged and the forces of the Opposition strengthend? 

Less obviously, but nontheless surely, the question is posed in 
the case of other movements and problems. The workers and 
peasants, the salaried employees, the small and medium size 
traders and industrialists, all of them are finding from their own 
experiemee that their efforts to improve their living or business 
come up against all manner of obstacles placed before them by 
the Government. Honest and progressiv^c citizens from all 
classes and w^alks of life find that there is no use thinking of 
and planning the recon.striiction of national life in its social, 
economic and cultural field so long as the bribery, corruption 
and nepotism typical of the existing Congress regime are allow- 
egd to continue. 

All this was true as far back as in 1951 when our Party adopted 
its new Programme, in the course of which it stated : " The 
people of India are gradually realising the meaning of this state 
of affairs and are coming to realise the necessity to change this 
Government of landlords and princes, this Government of 
financial sharks and speculators, this Government hanging on 
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to the wheel of the British Commonwealth.The mass of 

the people openly voice their discontent and revolt in several 
provinces against the inhuman regime of the present Govern¬ 
ment and is seeking out ways to substitute this Government by 
a new People’s Government.... Our Party regards as quite 
mature the task of replacing the present anti-democratic and 
anti-popular Government by a new Government of Peoples 
Democracy created on the basis of a coalition of all democratic, 
anti-feudal and anti-imperialists forces in the country.” 

The Party was quite clear that the new People’s Government 
which will replace the present Government of princes and land¬ 
lords should be one which brings about fundamntal democratic 
transformations outlined in the Programme. ‘'It (the Party) 
will never cease to explain to th(' people”, our (knitral Com¬ 
mittee stated in the Election Manifesto “that without such 
transformations there can be no real improvement in their 
conditions, no real advance for the country.” The Party, however, 
realised that the essential prerequisite for such fundamental 
democratic transformations is the capacity of the people to take 
political power in their own hands: the (‘xtent to which they 
will he able to carry out fundamental democratic transformations 
does itself depend on their capacity to replace the existing 
Govc'mment by a new People’s Government. The Central Com¬ 
mittee, therefore, added : 

“At the same time, the Communist Party declares that to 
begin with it will strive for the realisation of those items in the 
abov(' Programme which will immediatelv relieve the distress of 
the people even to a limited extent and for such demands 

as.” Giving a list of such demands as are calculated to 

immediately relieve the distress of the people even to a limited 
extent, the Central (Committee went on : “It will cooperate with 
other democratic parties in building a powerful mass movement 
for the realisation of these demands. And, if a Government is 
formed by a United Front of genuine democratic parties, the 
Communist Party will support the Government in so far as it 
implements such a programme.” 

This perspective of developing such a powerful mass move¬ 
ment for the realisation of the immediate demand of the people 
as will put on the agenda the replacement of the Congress 
Government by a Government “formed by a United Front of 
genuine democratic parties” became much more real during and 
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after the elections than when it was first formulated by the 
Central Committee in the Election Manifesto. For, the first few 
days of polling in Tranvancore-Cochin and in Madras made it 
clear that it was not an idle dream to proceed on the expecta¬ 
tion of inflicting such a defeat on the Congress as to make it 
possible for the formation of a Government of Democratic Unity. 
The Party, therefore, had to further concretise and enrich the 
conception originally worked out in its barest outlines in the 
Election Manifesto. 

This was done first in the State of Madras where, though the 
Communist Party and its electoral iillies came out with flying 
colours in the ekK'tion, they were not strong enough to challenge 
the right of the Congress to form its own Government : only 
the combination of several Opposition parties and elements 
would be in a position to give concrete form to the desire of the 
people and demand that that Congrc'ss should give place to an 
alliance of democratic parties, groups and individuals. It was 
thus that the Madras U.D.F. was formt^d, composed of the Com¬ 
munist Part), the K.M.P. Party, Tamil Nad Toilers’ Party, Com¬ 
monweal Part)' and independents, and pledged to a genuine 
effort for the formation of a non-Congress Goveniment in order 
to realise a minimum programme. 

In Travancore-Cochin too, the United Front of Leftists was 
not strong enough to take power alone; it could attempt to do 
so only if it is able to secure the collalxjration of the* TTNC, the 
Socialist Party and independents. The Communist Party in 
Travancore-Cochin declared without hesitation that it was its 
objective to realise the formation of such a (k)alition of Opposi¬ 
tion forces in order to prevent the restoration of Congress to 
power. 

In the srtuggle for the realisation of this objective, the Party 
had, of course, to meet the opposition of the other two consti¬ 
tuents of the UFL, the RSP and KSP which argued that it would 
be nothing but “opportunism” and “betrayal of the electorate” 
to collaborate with such a “non-left” political organisation as 
the TTNC and with opportunistic elements like the independents. 
The Pfirty, however, refused to yield to its allies on this issue, 
since it was a question of defending the interests of the com¬ 
mon people; ultimately it was able to make them also see the 
wisdom of seeking to replace the Congress by a Government of 
Democratic Unity so that, subsequently, on the occasion of 
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moving a no-confidence motion against the Ministry as well as in 
the recent crisis, the whole UFL was agreed on the line originally 
advanced by us. 

This line for the two States of Madras and Travancore-Cochin 
chalked out by the Polit Bureau and Provincial Committees con¬ 
cerned was subsequently endorsed after thorough discussion by 
the (central Committee at its March 1952 meeting. The Com¬ 
mittee came to the following conclusions : 

“Due to the victories won by the Party and democratic forces 
in the States of Madras and Travancore-C'ochin and the scTious 
reverses suffered by the Congress, a new situation has developed 
there and new possibilities have opened up. In these two 
States, especially in the State of Madras, the possibility has 
arisen of the formation of a (Government of the United Demo¬ 
cratic Front. 

“The specific features of the situation in these States are: 

(1) A big majority of people have taken up a position in oppo¬ 
sition to the Congress which is in a minority even in the Legis¬ 
lature (Madras 152 in a House of 375, Travancore-Cochin 44 in 
a House of 108.). 

(2) The opposition on tlie whole is a democratic opposition. 

(3) Communist Party is the single biggest force in the oppo¬ 
sition. 

“The formation of a Government of the United Democratic 
Front in Madras and in Travancore-Cochin would be a gigantic 
step forward. Such Governments would press for the formation 
of linguistic provinces, undertake measures to give relief to the 
peasantry, the agricultural labourers and the workers as well as 
to the middle-classes, combat black-marketeering and corruption, 
restore full civil liberties and would thus help the people in their 
struggle for a better life. Such a government would be a 
Government of struggle against the monopolists and the feuda¬ 
lists and a champion of tlie common people. 

“Was it then premature for the Party to make efforts to form 
a Government of the UDF? 

“Not in the least. When the possibility of forming an alter¬ 
native Government arose, it was the duty and the responsibility 
of the Party to make every effort to translate this possibility 
into reality. The masses want an alternative Government. They 
want the non-Congress parties and individuals for whom they 
voted to form such a Government. Only by giving expression to 
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this mass urge, only by taking steps for its materialisation, the 
Party could unite the masses and develop the mass movement. 
If a Government of the UDF comes about, it will be a great step 
forward. If, for any reason, it does not come about, the masses 
will have known whom they can trust and whom they cannot. 
They will know whom to hold responsible for the reimposition 
of the Congress rule over them. 

“Petty-bourgeois ‘Lefts' may shout about ‘opportunism', bet¬ 
rayal of revolution and ‘watering down of programme'. The 
ruling c)ass(‘s know better. Hence their desperate efforts to 
form coalition, to buy over independents, to work up anti-Com- 
munist hysteria—to do everything to prevent the formation of 
a Government of the United Democratic Front." 

The Central Committee, however, was clear that such efforts 
at forming Governments of Democratic Unity can be made 
only under certain circumstances, chief of which is that the 
Communist Party and other genuinely democratic elements 
should be in a dominant position within the Opposition. It 
therefore projected the line of applying the tactics adopted in 
Madras and Travancore-Cochin to the State of Pepsii “where, too, 
the Congress is in a minority but where the main force opposed 
to the Congress is represented by the Akali Part^^ a party of 
feudal and communal reaction and the (Communist Party is not 
a major force. Nor does such a situation exist in Orissa, where, 
too, the main opposition consists of the Ganatantra Parishad— 
a Party formed and led by princes. Hence, there can be no UDF 
Governments in these States at present." 

In other words, the Central Committee looked ii[K)n the 
question of the formation of Governments of Democratic Unity 
as a question inseparable from the struggles of the common 
people for the realisation of their immediate demands. It is only 
if and when the workers, peasants and otheT sections of the 
working people are organised and powerful enough to make 
their will felt through their struggles outside the Legislatures 
and when this strength of the people's movement is reflected 
inside the Legislature in the person of a strong contingent of 
Communist legislators as well as legislators belonging to other 
genuinely democratic parties and groups, that the question of 
replacing the Congress Government by a Government of Demo¬ 
cratic Unity will arise. In a State where there is a strong 
opposition to the Congress in the legislature but that Opposi- 
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tion is not a Democratic Opposition but one voiced by certain 
sections of the ruling classes themselves; or where thert^ is no 
powerful mass movement outside the Legislature to give form 
and shape to whatever Democratic Opposition exists inside the 
Legislature, it would be idle to think of replacing the Congress 
Government by a Government of Democratic Unity. 

Since the Central (Committee* worked out this line of seeking 
to replace the Congress Government by a Gov^ernment of 
Democratic Unity in all those States whert^ this has become 
possible because of the strength of tlie Democratic Opposition 
inside and outside the Legislature, there has been a certain 
amount of discussion inside the Party on the correctness of this 
line. Criticism was made that, in having given the slogan of the 
Government of Democratic Unity, the Central Committee had 
underestimated the strength of the Congress and other reac¬ 
tionary parties. They point out that, both in Madras as wcU 
as in Travancore-Cochin, our efforts at the formation of Gov(Tn- 
inents of Democratic Uiiity were thwarted bv the manoeuvres 
of the Congress and by the betrayals of certain sections of the 
Opposition. They concluded, frmn this experience, that it was 
wrong from the beginning to liav(* given the masses tlie hope 
that the C'ongress Ciovernment can be replaced by a coalition of 
the (vOinrnunist Party and such of its allies as have come to the 
United Front immediately after the elections. 

Subsequent developments have shown that these criticisms are 
based on an incorrect appreciation of the nature and degree of 
the political crisis that is developing in the country. For, it has 
now^ become clear that, while the Congress wais, of course, 
successful in Madras and Travancorc*-Cocliin in manoeuvring 
itself back into power, it has had to encounter innumerable 
difficulties even in those States in which it has an overw^helming 
majority in the Legislature. As we have setai in the last chapter, 
the ever-recurring conflicts inside the Congress Legislature 
Party and the consequent Ministerial cris(\s ha\e beex^me the 
normal features iii several States. These internal conflicts inside 
the Congress, together with the presence of more or less strong 
Oppositions inside the Legislature, have very often led to situa¬ 
tions in which the fate of the Congress Ministry was temporarily 
hanging in the balance. As for the States of Madras and 
Travancore-Cochin themselves, it has now^ been proved that the 
successful manoeuvres of the Congress had no more than 
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temporary value : the very TTNC witli whose collaboration the 
Congress manoeuvred itself back into power subsequently 
broke with the Congress, thus creating a fresh crisis. In Madras 
too, as luis been mentioned earlier the fate of the Ministry 
headed by the “saviour of the State” is now hanging in the 
balance. Furthermore, both in Travancore-Cochin and in 
Hyderabad, the Communist Party was successful more than 
once in bringing together and along with it all the parties and 
groups of the Opposition including the most rabid anti- 
Communist among them—the PSP. 

This has once again brought to the forefront the question of 
replacing the Congress Government by a Government of Demo¬ 
cratic Unity. It has already become a question of immediate 
practical importance in Travancore-Cochin ; it may do so any 
day in Andhra where the alignment of forces inside the Legisla¬ 
ture is so delicate that the position of the Congress is extremely 
unstable ; in Hydrabad too, the growing revolt inside the Con- 
gress Legislature Party may any day break into a fresh crisis and 
may put the question of governmental power on the agenda; 
even in Pepsu where during the past elections the Akalis were 
the dominant force in the Opposition, the question of power has 
already come to the forefront and the Democratic Opposition 
has been strengthened to a far greater degree than two years 
ago. Above all, it should be boi*ne in mind that the tremendous 
advance registered recently by the democratic movement in 
Calcutta has led to such a critical situation for the West Bengal 
Government, though from the constitutional point of view that 
Government is still very powerful; the the tramfare resistance 
struggle in July and the Bonus struggle in September-October 
were so powerful that they further accentuated the conflicts 
inside the State Congress Legislature Party. 

All these show how wrong were those comrades who based 
themselves in criticising the CC Resolution on the apparent 
success of Congress manoeuvres in Madras and Travancore- 
Cochin. They show that, though its specific applicability as 
a slogan of immediate action varies from State to State and from 
stage to stage, there is no doubt that the slogan of the Govern¬ 
ment of Democratic Unity sinus up all the struggles of the 
present period. 

It is only by keeping this as the general slogan for all the 
struggles that are today breaking out that the Party will 
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be able to bring to the forefront the centriil question of the 
whole stage of our revolution—the question of power. Further¬ 
more, it is only by giving appropriate, concrete shape to the 
slogan in the varying conditions of the various Stales, that the 
Party will be able to unite all the forces of th(^ Opposition, as 
well as tliose forces inside the Congress which are more iuid 
more coming out against the official policies of the Congress. 
Failure to realise this will completely disarm tin* Part\ in the 
face of the attacks launched by the ruling classes against the 
Communist Party and other democratic elements with a view 
to keep them away from power. 

If this is the situation in the State Legislaure, it is all the 
more so in Local Self-Government institutions. Nobody would 
deny that, at least in this field, the Communist Party and other 
<lemocratic elements have been actually able to defeat the Con¬ 
gress and themselves assume the reins of office*. It is true that, 
as c*omparcd to the State (Tovernments, Municipalities, Pan- 
ehayat Boards and other Local Self-government institutions are 
powerless. Nevertheless, the fact that it has been possible to 
put genuine representatives of the people in power in thcvSe 
institutions, and that, in many of them, these genuine representa¬ 
tives of the people have been able to serve the people shows 
hovN’ important it is to take a [X)sitive attitude to the question 
of powt i'. 

It should, at the same time, be borne in mind that the mere 
s(K*uriiig of majorities and presidentships in these Local Self- 
government institutions will not enable us or our allies to fulfil 
the a.spirations with which the people have sent us to these 
positions of jx)wer : only if our activities inside these Local Self- 
government institutions arc combined with a very powerful 
mass movement outside, only if the concrete measures of relief 
to the people that are worked out by our representatives inside 
are made the basis of a powerful campaign outside, will it be 
possible to make the Municipalities, Panchayat Boards, etc., the 
forums through which the common people are able to get imme¬ 
diate relief at the cK)st of their exploiters. 

This is far more applicable to our work inside the Legislature 
than to the work inside the Local Self-government institutions. 
For, unlike in the latter where we have already come to occupy 
official positions in several cases and where it is a question of 
retaining these positions and using them to the best interests 
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of the people, tlie very securing of majorities and positions of 
power at State levels requires prolonged and determined mass 
action. For, as is clear from the various stratagems resorted 
to by the ruling classes, no effort will be left unmade to prevent 
th(^ genuine representatives of the common people from assu> 
ming the reins of office at State level. Only if the millions upon 
millions of the common people are made to realise that it is 
not enough to give expression to their discontent against the 
Congress by voting against it, but it is necessary to force sane* 
tions to support their desire to drive the Congress out of power, 
only if th(' workers in every factorv, plantation, and mine, 
peasants and other sections of the rural poor in the villages, 
aU sections of tlie urban poor, all progressive democratic elements 
in all classes and walks of life are mobilised in the struggle for 
the assertion of the common people’s right to have the govern* 
ment which they like, will it be possible to beat down 
the determined efforts made by the Congress to perpetuate 
itself in power. Failure to realise* this supreme importance of 
mass mobilisation and mass movement in support of the slogan 
of Goveniment of Democratic Unity will lead us to the line of 
manoeuvring, and counter-manoeuvring, in which we would 
naturally be outnuinbered by the ruling classes. 

It is this relation between the slogan of the formation of 
a Goveniment of Democratic Unity and the militant struggles of 
the common peoph*—the fact that the slogan of Government of 
Democratic Unity is a powe'rful weapon in mobilising millions 
upon millions of common people in the anti-imperialist, anti- 
feudal struggle, as well as the fact that this slogan will become 
realisable only on the basis of such a wide* mobilisation of the 
people—is something that has to be fully grasped by the entire 
Party. For, it is this that enables it to so work out its day-to- 
day activities as to weaken the enemy to the utmost and to 
strengthen its own class and its allies in the struggle for People’s 
Democracy. 

PARTY IN THE FOREFRONT OF PEOPLES STRI7GGI.ES 

Despite the inadeejuate appreciation of the relation between 
United Front, unity of the mass organisations and the indepen¬ 
dent functioning of the Party, mentioned in the earlier pages, 
it should be stated that the Party as a whole has, in the post- 
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election period, undertaken the task of leading mass struggles, 
building mass organisations and reorganising and strengtliening 
the Party. These efforts undertaken by the various Party units to 
strengthen and build mass organisations, to lead mass struggles 
and to build the Party have met with considerable success in 
several cases. 

To get a j;)roper and correct picture^ of the successes attained 
in these respc‘cts, one should go back to the time of the last 
All-India Conference. Emerging as we were then from a long 
period of iuner-f^arty struggle and confusion, there was very 
little of Party organisation as such at the time. The CC, PCs, 
DCs, and other Party units were all facing immense difficulties 
arising out of th(' fact that the sense of unity and comradeship, 
which is absolutely necessary for the proper functioning of every 
Party unit, had received the rudest shock in the course of the 
inner-Party struggles. It was with every difficulty that Local, 
District and Provincial Conferences were held before the All 
India Conference and Local, District and Provincial Committees 
set up. Even after these Conferences were over and new 
Committees w(u*e set up, comrades were extremely diffident 
regarding the proper functioning of these Committees and the 
unified rxtivity of the entire Party. As for the mass organisa¬ 
tions, the total repression that they had to face for over three 
years, together with the disorganisation of the Party itself, had 
made them virtually non-functioning. 

It was the great nu^rif of the All India Conference, and the 
subsequent election campaign into which the entire Party 
plunged after the All India Conference, that they laid the basis 
for putting an end to this state of affairs. It appeared as nothing 
short of a miracle to other parties that, so soon after such 
a serious iuner-Party crisis which led to such total confusion and 
chaos in the Party, the Party could get unified on the basis of 
the Programme and Statement of Policy and go out as a unified 
team and campaign among the people on the basis of the new 
Election Manifesto. The tremendous success attained by the 
Party in the election itself gave new confidence to Party units 
at all levels that the Party can be strengthened and reorganised. 
Furthermore, the very fact that the Party could during the elec¬ 
tions secure the solid support of such large mass of people 
created in them the confidence that the Trade Unions, Kisan 
Sabhas and other mass organisations can be revived, further 
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strengthened and developed as the organs of mass struggle. The 
entire Party therefore^ undertook, in the post-eleetion period, the 
two tasks of re-organisations. 

Unfortunately, howt ver, the (Central Coininittee is not at 
present in a position to draw lessons from these activities under¬ 
taken l)v the entire' Party and point out tlu^ main achievements 
and shortcomings of Party work in this respect. This can b(' 
done, as was stated in the beginning of this Report, only on 
tlu* basis of a detailed studv of th(' Provincial Reports which are 
not yet to hand. What is therefV)re possible is only to state what 
was done bv tlie Central (Jommittee itself and point out the main 
achic'vemt'iits and shortcomings of this work. 

When the Central (Committee met in March 1952, it had out¬ 
lined the main tasks facing the Party as follows ; 

“(1) Revive the Trade Union and Kisan Sabhas as united 
organisations by not merely uniting the existing organisations but 
also by drawing into them workers of tlu' Forward Bloc, KMPP, 
Socialists and rank and file Congressmen. 

‘*(2) Develop a broadbased mass movement for civil 
liberties, for withdrawal of warrants, rc'Iease of detenus and 
lifting tlie ban on the Party in Hyderabad; for release of detenus 
and withdrawal of wanants in Bengal, Punjab, Bombay, Tripura; 
for defence of accused in Hyderabad, Vladras State, Travancore- 
Cochin and Uttar Pradesh (Bellia); for repeal of the Deten¬ 
tion Act, for full freedom of the press, for TU rights. 

“(3) Intensify the movement for linguistic provinces in 
Andhra and Kerala and draw all elements including Congress¬ 
men into the rnoveinent. Develop simiUu* movement in 
Maharashtra and Karnatak. Demand ending of Commis¬ 
sioner’s rule in Tripura and other Part ’ States and conferring 
of the right of Lc^gislative Assembly on the Electoral College. 

"(4) Develop a mass movement for Peace, for a Five 
Power Pcac(' Pact, for solidarity with colonial peoples fighting 
for freedom, for friendship with Soviet Union, China and other 
democratic countries, for close economic relation with them, 
against germ war in Korea, against suppression of Indians in 
South Africa, for withdrawal of the Kashmir issue from UNO. 

'*(5) Build a united movement for help to the people in 
the famine-stricken areas, force Government to give relief, 
mobilise people for adequate rations and against the rise in prices 
of foodstuffs. 
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‘*(6) Place all these movements on the firm foundation of 
united organisations and united committees. Form UDF Com¬ 
mittees wherever necessary in order to broaden the movement. 
Develop a passion for organisation and overcome lag between 
movement and organisation. 

"(7) Wage determined struggle against parties of feudal and 
communal reaction while drawing masses under this influence 
into united mass organisations. 

“(8) Transform our newspapers into powerful instruments 
of mass education, mass agitation and mass mobilisation. (All 
comrades must study Chapter Five of the History of the CPSU 
(B) which describes what a Bolshevik mass newspaper must 
be) ; create mass literature in the form of cheaply priced pamph¬ 
lets on current national and international subjects. 

\JndeTiake education of Party cadres and draw cadres 
into the Party (first as candidates) so as to build a mass Party 
which alone can fulfil the task of ibv mass movement. 

“(10) Overcome all dissensions that still exist inside the 
Party in certain areas, fully unify the Party and tighten up 
discipline.” 

It also decided that with a view to revive the trade union and 
kisan movements, met'tings of leading TTJ and Kisan Sabha 
comrades should be held soon. As for the task of strengthening 
the Party organisation, it decided to improve the work of the 
Centre by setting up a functional Central Headquarters with 
two PB Members working whole time and two others part-time 
at the Centre. It was expected that this Centre together with 
the functioning of the trade union and kisan fractions would 
help the Party to undertake the minimum tasks which it was 
possible and necessary to fulfil them. 

It was on the basis of these decisions that the CC worked 
between the March 1952 meeting of the CC and the August 
meeting of the PB. In this period, the Central Headquarters 
was set up at Madras where the Cross Roads also was transfer¬ 
red. Arrangements were also made to bring out a political 
monthly whose first issue appeared after the August, 1952 meet¬ 
ing of th(‘ PB. While the functioning of the Central Office 
registered a slight improvement, the hope that a proper Party 
Centre would be set up at Madras did not materialise. The 
reason was that out of four members of the PB who could be- 
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available at Madras, two were leaders of their respective provin¬ 
cial Centres and had also other heavy responsibilities. 

Jn pursuance of the March decision of the CC, a meeting 
of important functionaries of the Party on the Trade Union 
moxx'inent were called at Calcutta in May together with the 
meeting of tlie AITUCJ which was also held at Calcutta. This 
iiK'eting of Pai't) functionaries on the trade union movement 
helped in draw ing tlu' Par(^ s attention to the trade union move¬ 
ment in g< neral; Com. Dange's Report on this meeting helped 
to clear certain doubts riud confusions on (|uestions of trade 
union inovxanent. One obvious shortcoming of this meeting 
w'as tliat :t could not go into the specific problems of various 
industries and thus give concrete guidance to the comrades 
working in them. A decision was therefore taken that seperate 
meetings, industrv-wise, should be held in order to tackle these 
problems. 

As far as the Kisan movement w^as concerned initiative was 
taken to convene a meeting of the Ctmtral Kisan Council which 
was held at Patna in June. This meeting helped the Kisan 
Sabha to evolve its policy on certain new proldems that were 
cropping up—like food de-control—and also to start the work 
of reviving the Kisan Sabha units on an all-India scale. One 
of the questions discussed at this CKC meeting was unity talks 
between the AIKS and the UKS. Subsequent to this meeting 
()f the CKC, a meeting of the Party functionaries working on the 
Kisan front was held at Madras in August. Wliile this meeting 
helped the Parly in that the reports made at this meeting gave a 
far clearer picture of the problems of Agrarian policy and of the 
peasant mov(Mnents, it had the ^ery serious shortcoming that 
man)' of the vital problems posc*d at the meeting w^ere not 
solv(xl ; comrades could not go l)ack from the mt?eting with a 
common iindcTstanding of such important issues as the signifi¬ 
cance of (Jongress Agrarian ix^gislations, organisation of Agricul¬ 
tural Labour Associalions as distinct from the Kisan Sabhas, etc. 
Since it was felt that the differences on such issues are of a 
serious character, it was decided that the discussion should con¬ 
tinue and, to this end, a detailed questionaire was issued by 
the PB to which PCs were asked to send their replies. 

Though no decision had been taken at the March CC meeting 
with regard to Party work among the students and women, com¬ 
rades working on these fronts drew^ the attention of the PB to 
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some of their problems and demanded PHs help in those 
respects. The PB therefore agreed to hold a meeting of lead¬ 
ing Party functionaries on the Student front which was done in 
June. This was quite useful in that it cleared many doubts and 
jx)ints of dispute. It was on the basis of these discussions that 
our comrades working on the' AISF were able to work out a new 
policy statement for the AISF—a Policy Statement which was 
calculated to unite all sections of students including Congress- 
minded students. On the probk'ins of tlie Womtm’s movement 
too, the PB held preliminary discussions with a few leading Party 
functionaries on this front and on the basis of these discussions. 

One important development which took place between the 
March meeting of the CC and the August nu^etiug of the PB was 
the organisation of the Parliamentary Fraction at Delhi. The 
broad lines on which this was to be organised has been 
decided upon at the March meeting of the C(J itself. However, 
when the Fraction had actually got organised and its activities 
started, it was found that the Fraction had had to tackle such 
important problems as require the constant personal attention 
of the PB. A r(‘markable example of such problems was the 
negotiations between the Government of India and Kashmir which 
took place while the Central Headquarters was in Madras. The 
importance of these negotiations and the necessity for direct 
personal guidance from the PB made it necessary for the General 
Secretary to go to Delhi and help the comrades of the 
Parliamentary Fraction at Delhi and of the Central Head¬ 
quarters at Madras also proved that a large number of problems 
of the country s economic and political life of a basic nature are 
posed before the Parliamentary Fraction. These were problems 
which cannot bc' tackled by the Parliamentary Fraction alone; 
nor can the CC afford to ignore these problems when evolving 
tlie broad policies on the basis of which the entire Party has to 
carrv on its work. 

This experience made the PB realise that the original decision 
to shift the Headquarters to Madras had been incorrect and 
that the shifting should have taken place to Delhi. It was thus 
that the August PB meeting decided to shift the Headquarters 
to Delhi. 

Apart from this organisational decision, the August meeting 
of the PB had to tackle a number of political problems. These 
related mainly to the correctness or otherwise of the slogan of 
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the Govcrninent of the UDF, the organisational forms 
of the United Front, etc., which have been dealt with in 
the earlicT chapters. Together with these problems, how¬ 
ever, the PB had to answer aquestion posed by the move¬ 
ment in several provinces—the question regarding the forms of 
struggle. The answer which the PB gave was as follows 

“In evolving forms of struggle, we have to get rid of all 
dogmatic and prticonceived notions. The aim of each specific 
partial struggle must be, above all, the winning of specific 
immediate demands and the building of broadest popular unity 
for these demands. For this the people must use not merely the 
weapon of mass strikes and demonstrations but also the traditional 
forms of peaceful mass action developed by our owui national 
movement. To sneer at these forms, to dub them as reformist’ 
would take us nowhere. Where, in any specific condition, a 
movement results in mass mobilisation and mass action, such 
a movement must be endorsed, led and even initiated by the 
Party even if it assumes the form of civil disobedience. The^ 
criterion in each case should not be whether a particular form 
of struggle is revolutionary’ or TtTorinist’ but whether by 
resorting to it the people get unified, give expression to their 
discontent, get drawn into the struggle against the Government 
and the reactionery vested interests and crush it. 

“Formulation of concrete and realisable demands, (extensive 
agitation among all classes in their favour, emphasising the 
popular democratic and just nature of the demands, forging the 
broadest unity for their realisation and organisation of such 
action as is participated in and supported by the largest num¬ 
ber-such must be the broad fines on which the struggles of 
today are fought. Also all existing legislation must be studied 
and fully utilised to enable the people to improve their condi¬ 
tion even to the slightest extent.” 

It was as the result of experience of popular struggles in 
Calcutta and Maliarashtra that the PB had come to the above 
conclusion on the corrc'ctness of the tactic of civil disobe¬ 
dience” under certain circumstances—provided it led to “mass 
mobilisation and mass action”. It is obvious today, however, 
that a sharp warning should have been also given against making 
satyagrah i a substitute for mass action. It should have been 
pointed out that such forms of struggle are, by their very nature, 
dissipative of mass energy and should be resorted to only 
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in exceptional circumstances and as a step towards mass action 
whc‘n absolutely necessary. 

The PB also stated : 

“While developing various forms of struggle for tlu* defence 
of the immediate interest of the masses, while conducting mass 
political agitation on every issue confronting onr people, while 
fighting constitutionalist illusions by emphasising the need for 
mass struggle and by popularising the concept of Peoples 
Democratic Government as a m^w form of State power, we must 
get rid of the idea that the Party can become a mass Party by 
remaining, as it is today, merely a Party of ‘campaigners', of tlie 
idea that mass organisations can grow and d(^vclop if they re¬ 
main merely organisations for conducting strikes and similar 
struggles. The masses expect the Party today not merely to tell 
them what will happen after a People's Democratic Government 
has been established, after British capital has been confiscated, 
after land has been transferred to the tiller. The masses expect 
the Party and their organisations today not merely to hold meet¬ 
ings, organise demonstrations and lead battles but also to help 
them immediately to find ways and means to relieve the dis¬ 
tress in famine and flood areas, to organise education for their 
children, to organise medical relief, to provide for educational, 
cultural, sport facilities and similar things. While intensifying 
the agitation for social security, for maternity benefit, for un¬ 
employment relief, for housing provisions, etc., the Party and 
the mass organisations must also make full use of existing 
legislations. Also they must organise on their own and with 
the help of patriotic elements, all that can be done immediately 
in the way of providing for the needs of the people. It is only 
by multiplying our links with the people through diverse forms 
of activities, it is only by attending to their day-to-day needs in 
all spheres, that the Party will win the confidence of the masses 
and be able to lead them.” 

Above all, the PB in the August Resolution took up the ques¬ 
tion of Party organisation, and pointed out that the ques¬ 
tion of organisation was not a formal-technical question but 
that it is a key political question. “The biggest single 
factor”, it pointed out, “that is preventing the development of 
the movement is organisational weakness of the Gommunist 
Party itself, its weakness among the basic masses of the people— 
the working class and the peasantry in many areas—the weak^ 
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ness of the mass organisations. More than c\cx before, organisa¬ 
tion has become a major political factor in tlie situation. It 
determines the tempo of the development of the mass move¬ 
ment itself. ’ It warned against “all tendencies to undermine 
the organisational discipline of the Party", called for “imme¬ 
diate restoration of Party forms in every Province and area, res¬ 
toration of discipline inside the Party on the basis of the 
principle of Democratic Centralism and submission of the mino¬ 
rity to the majority." It also pointed out that the strengthening 
of the Party is needed today “precisely because the Party has 
grown in influence, precisely because it has acquin^d a national- 
political status, it is confronted with new tasks, new n spoiisibi- 
lities, tasks and responsibilities which can be discharged only 
by rapid change in our style and method of work, by adopting 
a policy of l^old promotion of cadres and entrusting them with 
responsibilities, by rapidly drawing new cadres into the Party, 
by undertaking educational work on a big scale in every area 
by making full use of the specific talents and capacities of each 
comrade," and thus called for a struggle against all manifesta¬ 
tions of frustration and demoralisation which arose out of the 
difficulties which the Party is facing-difficulties which, the PB 
pointed out, are connected with the groieth of the mass 
movement, with the growth and expansion of the influence of 
the Party. 

It was the ideas undcTlying this resolution that were later 
elaborated and explained in the General Secretary's article, 
“'Some of Our Main Weaknesses". 

The work of the CJentral Committee and the Central Head- 
<piarters rcgist(*red improvement after the Headquarters was 
shifted to Delhi. The Headquarters started issuing, more re¬ 
gularly than before, Circulars, Information Documents and 
Inner-C(^ documents ; the bringing out of Party Letters also 
became a feature of the Centre’s activities. Close contact with 
the Parliamentary Fraction Office enabled the Central Head¬ 
quarters to pose itself with economic and political developments 
of national importance and thus be in a position to improve the 
contents of the Central organs. 

One of the very serious shortcoming on the functioning of 
Central between the March meeting of the CC and the shifting of 
the Headquarters to Delhi was the absence of collective func¬ 
tioning of the CC and PB. It may be mentioned that, during 
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the whole of this period, no meeting of the CC was held and 
the PB met only once in August. Whatever was done during 
this period was done by the PBMs who were at the Centre, 
sometimes in consultation with some other PBMs as well. 
Even such a vital decision (which, as has been mentioned 
earlier, was a wrong decision) to allow the Madras comrades 
to function the UDF against the lin(‘ laid down in the March 
CC Resolution was taken not by the CC, not by the full meeting 
of the PB, but by those PBMs who were tlien available at the 
Centre. 

An effort was made to rectify this position after the August 
PB meeting and after shifting of Headcjiiarters to D(‘lhi 
CC iiK^etings have since then bt'come more rt'gular; the meet* 
ings of th(' CC were held in October-Nov('mber, 1952, Decem¬ 
ber, 1952, January 1953 (this latter was in connection with the 
Extended Plenum held at Calcutta, in March, July, Novtanber 
and D(‘ctimber, 1953. PB meetings, however, did not register 
much improvement; it was only the PBMs wlio are permanently 
at the Headc|uarters, with occasional additions of one or two, 
that have taken decisions on behalf of the PB. 

Even since the August PB meeting which came to the con¬ 
clusion that Partv organisation has become a factor of key poli¬ 
tical iinportanace', it has been increasingly rc‘alised that, within 
the Party organisation itself, the setting up of a collectively- 
functioning CC and PB is a key factor. It had become obvious 
tliat the work of the Central organisations of the Party (‘annot 
improve unless more PB Members are available for work at the 
Centre and tlu\s(^ comrades functioned collectively as a team 
in order to prepare for CC meetings and to deal with current 
questions in between CC meetings. Ways and means of thus 
strengthening the Central organisations of tlu^ Party had been 
an item of discussion at all CC meetings. The PB had to face 
the difficulty that, in the case of those c'omrades whom it 
wanted to be relieved of Provincial work and to come and work 
at the Centre, either the Provincial Committees concerned or 
the comrades themselves, or both, were unwilling to allow to 
come and work at the Centre. This difficulty was overcome in 
the case of Com. Ramamurti in the beginning of 1953 but has 
not been overcome in the case of other comrades. This conti¬ 
nues to be a great difficulty even now; it should be made 
perfectly clear that the PB will not be able to discharge its res- 
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ponsibilitics to the C^C, and the Party as a whole, unless it is 
so constituted as collectively to be able to study, assimilate and 
generalise the experience of the Party’s activities throughout 
the country ; only such a l^B will be in a position to properly 
prepare for CC meetings and thus help the CC to come to 
correc t and timely decisions on all important cpiestions. 

Another serious diificulty which the Central organisations of 
the Party are facing is the extreme paucity of reports from Pro¬ 
vinces. Not only is there no rc\gular rc^port from the Provinces 
but even the circulars of the PB are invariably unattended to. 
U is worthy of mention that, though dozens of circulars have 
bec*n issuecl in the course of 1952—53, only two of these—those 
containing Kisan Questionnaire and Questionnaire on organisa¬ 
tion—have receivc'd answers from all or almost all the PCs. It 
should also b(' stated that, though almost every Provincial Com¬ 
mittee and Provincial Conference had detailed discussions on 
some of the PB and (^C documents— August H(‘solution of the 
Plh “some of Our Main Weakness’, and above all, tlu' March 
Uesolution of tlu' CC—vc^ry few of the PCs have sent their 
criticisms or amendments to the CC; even out of those who 
ha\(‘ sent them, many have done so in their own languages, 
whicii for obvious reasons, are thus remaining in the file. The 
result of this can be seen in the character of the Third Goneness 
Btdlefhi. Not onlv are the number of contributions extrcmiely 
j)ieagic when compared to the intc^nsit)' of discussions that has 
actually taken place, but, even of those contributions that have 
appciared, a majority has come from individual members or 
luiiLs beknv the level of the DCs. 

It is, of course, true that, eveui if the PCs and regular reports 
on the political and organisational problems tliat they have to 
face and on the manner in which they are tackling them, the 
PB and CC will not be able to fully utilise them so long as the 
present w('ak position of the Central Organisation continues to 
remain. At the same time, it is also true that ev^en if the PB 
and CC are strengthened munerically and in the cjuality of 
personnel available for work at the Centre, the content of the 
PB and CC work cannot register much improvement unless the 
practice of regular reports from the PCs to the CC is enforced. 

The absence of these two pre-requisites for an effectively 
functioning PB and CC — strengthening of the PB and regular 
reports from the Provinces—has made it impossible for the Centre 
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to do anything more than functioning as a technical Centre, 
keeping in touch with those units and Party members who write 
to the Centre for some reason or other, evolve some very general 
slogans on some very general all-India issues and prepare for 
the Congress, however unsatisfactory that preparation is. 
The main job which is required of the PB and CC in these days 
of great mass struggles and very rapid shifts in the political situa¬ 
tion in State after State—close and constant studv of economic 
trends and political developments in all parts of the country with 
a view to the working out of appropriate slogans of action, for 
e\ ery class and S(iction of the people—has been impossible for 
the CC. Let us, for example, take the main fields of mass acti¬ 
vity and struggle as well as the main tasks of Party building and 
se(‘ what the Ontre has been able to do in these fields and 
compare it with what is required of the CC : 

In the Trade Union Field, this has been a period of develop¬ 
ment of decisive importance. For the living conditions of the 
working class have become far worse owing to the increase in 
unemployment, the employers' efforts at (mforcing retrenchment, 
rise in the' cost of living, etc. This has given a great fillip to 
the urge for united working class actions. As a matter of fact, 
innumberable actions have taken place all over the country in 
the course of which workers belonging to various Trade Union 
organisations have come together and defended the'fr interests; 
wherever such united actions have taken place a major part of 
the responsibility for these struggles have invariably gone to 
the units and individual members and sympathisers of our Party 
in the factories and localities concerned. The task of the Partv 
under these circumstances was not only to participate in and 
lead these united struggles on a factory or local basis; the Party 
should have tried to develop these united actions into the biggest 
possible mass mobilisation of the majority of the workers of the 
District, Provincial or even all-India basis; the Party, at he 
same time, should have given concrete shape to the growing 
urge for unity of the working class by strengthening the trade 
union organisations afiiliated to the AITUC, as well as by setting 
up such forms of united organisation as are acceptable to the 
mass of workers belonging to other trade union organisations. 

This requires on the part of the Central Committee a deep 
study of the concrete problems posed in every industiy and 
in every Province and on the basis of this giving concrete 
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guidance to tin* l^C’s and DCs. This was to a certain extent 
attempted by the PB wliich, in pursuance of the decisions of the 
Ma}’ 1952 meeting of leading TU functionaries of the Partyv 
held a series of industry-wise meetings of Party functionaries on 
the trade union movement. The result of these meetings was 
that in certain industries, the Party worked out the concrete line 
of its struggle for unity of the Trade Union movement. The 
big possibilities that will open out if this is further carried for¬ 
ward w(Te seen in the fact that, in certain industries, united 
trade union organisations connx)sed of workers and functiona¬ 
ries owing allegiance to all the national tiade union centres have 
been formed ; the glorious one-day strike of the defence workers 
on June 30 was the direct effect of this unity. 

In May 1953, the PB called a meeting of the All-India T.U. 
Fraction, which was attended by leading TU comrades from all 
Province's, After thorough discussion lasting for a week, tlie 
meeting came to unanimous conclusions on the most important 
and urgent problems facing the Trade Union movement—pro¬ 
blems of Trade Union unity, attitude to the INTUC, 
struggle against unemployment, etc. The meeting gave a com¬ 
pletely new orientation to our work on the Trade Union Front 
and played a big r(de in the subsequent development on the 
T.U. Front. The understanding of the meeting was embodied 
in Party Letter No. 7. 

The PB also took initiative in further concretising the struggle 
for the unity of all the existing trade union centre's. This re¬ 
sulted in th(' running of an all-India School for trade union 
functionaries by the AITUC at which, anumg other important 
problems of the trade union movtunent, the problem of unity of 
all the existing trade union centres was also posed. This helped 
our trade functionaries, along with non-Party functionaries of 
the AITUC> unions to have a clearer grasp of the implications of 
trade union unity and helped to rid themselves of sectarian 
understanding of the INTUC. 

Efforts were also made to bring about organisational merger 
between the AITUC and the UTUC, though this proved of no 
avail for the time being because of the intense opposition on the 
part of some political groups working in the UTUC. 

At least this much cx)uld be done on the Trade Union field 
because' the Centre has been able to secure the services of a 
team of comrades working on these problems under the PB. But 
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the very experience of this work shows how enormous is the 
task, of studying the day-to-day developments in industry, and in 
th(' trade union movement and how ill-equipped the Centre is 
to do this job. For, the PB is yet in no position to make a review 
of the big and small struggles which have taken place in 
(.•very industrv and in every Province and draw the necessary 
conclusions from such a review. Nor is the PB able to find 
out the various concrete' forms which the resistance to the line 
of building trade union unity is taking place in diffenmt indus¬ 
tries and in different Provinces. 

On the Peasant Front too, developments of great national 
importance have taken jilace. The Agrarian Reform measures 
which different State Governments have adopted ha\'e each of 
them its own specific features, though all of them follow the 
general pattern set bv the Planning (Commission. It is only 
when we studv each of these measures that the Party will be 
able to come to correct conclusions oven on the questions of 
generally estimating the effects of Congress policy on the 
peasants and agricultural labourers. Similarly, the concrete 
manner in which the life of peasants, agricultural labourers, 
artisans and other sections of the rural ])oor is affected by such 
oflScial or semi-official movements as Community Projects, 
Bhoodan, co-operative movement, Panchayat Boards, etc. has 
to be studied if the Party should be able to familiarise itself 
with the shifts that arc taking place in the ('conomic and poli¬ 
tical set-up in rural areas. Above all, the innumerable local 
and partial struggles against evictions, against the new taxation 
measures introduced by the various State Governments, etc. 
require close study in order that the Party c an come to correct 
conclusions with regard to the ways and means of developing 
and further strengthening the present movement. 

Tn the absence of such a province-wise and district-wise stiid}^ 
of concrete problems of change's in the agrariim structure and 
of developments in the peasant movement, the discussions 
which took place originally at the Madras meeting of leading 
Kisan Sabha functionaries of the Party, and later at a meeting 
of the Kisan Sub-Committee of the CC (February 1953), took 
on the character of an abstract discussion on the development 
of capitalism or the continuance of feudalism under the Congress 
regime. Subsequently, however, this mistaken approach to the 
main problems of the peasant movement was partly corrected 
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as a result of which a certain amount of agreement was arrived 
at on tlie general attitude to be taken towards the Congress 
Agrarian Legislations. This helped the CKC Fraction to work 
out the lines on which a broader kisan movement is to be built. 

Tlie extent of intervention by the PB and CC on the peasant 
field has been still less than that on the T.U. field. For, apart, 
from the general guidance given to the CKC Fraction in work¬ 
ing out the Statement of Policy of the AIKS and the document 
placed before he CKC Fraction which was nothing more than 
general guidance on some general problems, the PB has not 
been able to give an}’ guidance and leadership to the PCs. 
This is, of course, partly inevitable because, unlike on the 
industrial front, the problems of the agrarian question are so 
varied and complicated in character that it will be impossible 
for an aU-India Centre to post itself with information on all 
thes(‘ problems and on the basis of such information to give 
concrete guidance. This, however, is only partly true. Because, 
apart from questions of land tenure which undoubtedly are 
varied and complicated, there are hosts of problems like taxa¬ 
tion, prices of crops, eviction offensive of the landlords, rural 
indebtedness, etc. which follow a more or less general pattern. 
Above all, there are problems of organisation and struggle which, 
though certainly related to the type of problems many of which 
iu^e undoubtedly varied, are of a character that thc}^ can and 
should be studied by the Central leadership of the Party in 
order that it may l)e able to draw correct lessons from their 
exptnieiicc. The inability to do this part of the work is due 
to the dc'fective way in which the functioning of the Kisan 
Fraction and of the PB is organised. 

How serious this inability of the PB and CCJ to study the 
c-oncrele problems of the present movement is, can be seen from 
the fact that though innumerable struggles against eviction, new 
taxation, etc., have taken place in several provinces, the Party 
has been so far unable to generalise the experiences of these 
struggles and draw conclusions from them on an all-India scale. 

What is true of the trade union and peasant movements is 
also generally true of students, women and youths. For, it is 
clear that the growing political crisis in the country has led 
to a great upsurge of activity and struggle among these sections 
of the people. The big possibilities of the student movement 
were seen in the recent U.P. struggles. Women and the youth 
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are also coming out in large numbers and are manifesting a 
growing desire to develop their organisations and struggles. 
It is obvious that the development of these movements and orga¬ 
nisations has a great role to play in the development of die 
democratic* movement generally, and in the development of the 
trade union and peasant movc^mcmts in particular. The PB, 
therefore, did wliatever it could to help the leading Party func¬ 
tionaries working on these fronts. It, however, could not do 
much primarily because, unlike on the trade union and peasant 
fronts, there is very little activity on these fronts in the Pro¬ 
vinces, Districts and localities. This feature of the student, 
women and youth movements makes it obvious that the PB and 
<X^ will not be able to do much unless activc^ly functioning mass 
organisations of the students, women and vouth grow in the 
province's. 

Th(' above* is all the more true of the cultural activities. As 
a matto' of fact, while it is possible on the student women, 
and youth fronts for the CC to work out an all-India line 
provided there is active' and living moxement in th(‘ Provinces, 
it is still less possible in the field of cultur which, alter all, 
has national peculiarities varying from Province to Province. 
It has actually been found that discussions in the cultural Com¬ 
mission sc't up in the April 1952 mcK'ting of the Party’s cultural 
workers, as well as in tlie meeting of the PWA Fraction, cer¬ 
tain burning problems of culture in one nationality—(Hindus¬ 
tani-speaking nationality) are posed and discussed in detail 
while the comrades c*oming from other nationalities are unable 
even to follow the discussions, much less participate in them. 
This has made it clear to the CC that the original idea of having 
an all-1 ndia-Cultural Commi.ssion with all-India fractions of 
PWA and IPTA, 'if not of other fields of culture,’ was an unrea¬ 
listic j)roposal. Only if the PCs take up the job of concretely 
guiding the activities of cultural workers in their respective areas 
and thus develop a broad cultural movement in which the 
Party’s own cultural workers will be playing an effective load¬ 
ing role, will it be possible for the Centre to seek to co-ordinate 
—and even then, only to co-ordinate and nothing more—these 
activities undertaken by the PCs. It should, at the same time, 
be stated that this is a very important job since by doing it not 
only will the PCs be able to rally all the progressive cultural 
workers in their respective provinces in the struggle against 
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roactionar) culture; it will also help the trade union and peasant 
movements themselves by raising the general cultural level of 
the mass of workers and peasants. 

Noteworthy progress has also been registered by our com¬ 
rades working in close co-operation with non-party people, in¬ 
cluding Congressmen, in the peace movement and in the move¬ 
ments for Indo-Soviet and India-China Friendship. It is at 
the same time being incn^asingly realised that these movements 
cannot become real nationwide mass movements so long as 
the trade unions, kisan sabhas and other organisations are not 
drawn in their active functioning. Only sucli a movement for 
peace and Indo-Soviet and India-China F'ricmdship alone will 
enable the people to fight the warmongers and reactioniu-ies 
who want to prevent the growth of friendship bet\\^een the 
peoples of India on the one hand and the p(*opIes of the Soviet 
Union and China on the other. 

The above description of the PIVs and CC's activities in 
building mass organisations and leading mass struggles shows 
that, though serious efforts have been made to discharge the 
Party's rc'sponsibilities in these fields, they are totally inadequate 
to the requirements of the present situation. It also makes 
clear that the main weakness in all these fields is the serious 
lack of active contact of the Party Centre with the living prob¬ 
lems of the actual movements. 

This lack of living touch with the growing people’s move¬ 
ment is reflected in the fact that the Party Centre is unable 
even to keep living touch with the Party organisation itself. 
As a matter of fact, th(^ Party Centre knows very little about 
what is happening in the districts and localities, as regards the 
large mass of militants and sympathisers who are daily being 
drawn towards the Party but have not been drawn into the 
Party. The PB and CC, therefore, are as unable to give con¬ 
crete and timely leadership on the problems of Party building 
as it is unable to give guidance on the problems of the mass 
movement. It is this inability of the Party Centre to guide 
the PCs and DCs on the problems of Party building that has 
led to the paradoxical situation that though the Party’s general 
influence and prestige among the people has grown several¬ 
fold since the Second Party Congress, its organisational strength 
has not grown accordingly. We polled over 6 million votes 
during the general elections. Today our influence is even more 
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extensive. But the membership of the Party is still very low 
—not more than 60,000 or so. It is obvious that with such a 
small organised strength it is not possible for the Party to dis¬ 
charge its growing responsibilities. At the same time, it is 
obvious that the question of rapid expansion of the Party is 
linked with the question of proper organisation of the Party 
and of Party education. This itself demands the establishment 
of a strong and eflective Party Centre. 

The' concrete question that this raises will have to be deci¬ 
ded at the' Party Congress. In tlie opinion of the CC, organisa¬ 
tion, Party organisation, especially organisation of the leading 
Committees. CC and P(Js is today a task without carrying out 
which it is not possible to solve the manifold problems of the 
mass movement and take it rapidly forward. 

The Party Congress, therefore, has a two-fold task. It has 
to evolve the corrret policy by pursuing which alone th(' 
peoples in()V(‘nK*nt can advance. It has also to create organi¬ 
sational guaramtees to ensure the effective carrying out of that 
policy. 

Despite the serious weakness and shortcomings in its work, 
the Party has been able to register considerabk? progress in the 
period under nwievv. It lias been in the forcTront of most ol 
tlie mass struggle's and has come' to be looked upon as the van¬ 
guard of the democratic forces. Its prestige stands higher than 
(‘ver before in its history. Mass organisations where our com¬ 
rades work have grown in strength and influence. Our work in 
the Parliament and Assemblies also has improved. Above all, 
there has been considerable improvement in the inner-Party 
situation and also in the functioning of Party (Committees 
recently. 

While every comrade is conscious of the fact that, taking 
into account the needs and possibilities of the situation, our 
progress in all these matters has been extremely slow and inade¬ 
quate, yet when one contrasts the situation today with what 
it was two years or even a year ago, one sees the big improva'- 
ment that has been registered. This shows how much can be 
done if the main difficulties are overcome. 

Tasks of immense magnitude lie ahead. Due to the position 
that our Party has won in the political life of the country, not 
merely hundreds of thousands but millions look to it for 
guidance, for leadership. Moreover, the position that our 
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country occupies today in world policies, as the biggest semi- 
colonial country yet to win freedom, as a most vital territory in 
the Morld-wide battles for freedom, democracy and peace, 
ciernands the abandonment of all complacencv and the intensifica¬ 
tion of (‘Sorts to renane the w(*aknesses which prevents us 
from discharging our duties. Conscious of all this, conscious 
of the responsibilities that face it, the Third Congress of 
our Parly has to examiiK' the probl(‘ms confronting the Party in 
th(‘ {x>litical and (n'ganisational spheres and take steps to solve 
th(‘m so that the movement of the Indian people for full free¬ 
dom, for democracy, for the establishment of peace mav gather 
irresistible strength and win victon*. 
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DOCUMENT NO. 11 


Ramamuriliy’s Letter 
to N. M. Jaisioorya and 
G. M. Shroff (1953) 

111 their letter to the C.(L ot the C.P.I., Dr. Jaisoorva 
and Mr. i.. .\1. Shroft ol the Pt'ople s Democratic Front in 
Hvderahad had raised main important issues regarding 
the character, form and method of hiiildiug the United 
Front movement. In its reply the C(’ outlines its eoii- 
c-eption of UF as ‘hasically a front of classes . Although 
the various clas.ses may have mutually c-onHicting intc*- 
rests, nonetheless they have a common interest in lic|ui- 
dating their common cmemics—imperialism and feuda¬ 
lism. The concept of UF, the letti'r explains, arises from 
this common inteiest between the various classes. 

Dismissing the \iew that the UF “must have direct 
basis and loyalty of mass organisations as erroneous, the' 
CC replies that “under the existing conditions, the UF 
can only be a front of political parties, groups and indi¬ 
viduals and cannot be a mass political organisation. 
Similarly no mass organisation can be affiliated to the 
UDF in an\’ part of the country as it would lead to the 
disruption of the mass organfsation and undermine the 
very foundations of the development of the UF. 

Regarding the functioning of the UF in legislature and 
Parliament the letter states: “No party will be allowed 
to impose its will on others and uidependence of eacb 
party will be fully guaranteed and each party c an func¬ 
tion on its own name while on all agreecl issues all 
parties, either in their name or in the name of the UF', 
can present a united front.” 

Dealing with the charges that “the CPI does not re¬ 
cognise any other party than itself as the working class 
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party “aiul that the CPI attempts to “impose its leader¬ 
ship on ovcrv Front at all strategic levels” or the charges 
regarding its “extra-territorial loyalties” the letter simply 
dismisses iiieni cilltcj’ as baseless, or as “nsnal an!.;-eoT>i- 
munist slanders” or puts forth the counter-claim that “we 
have functioned more democratically than any other 
party in the country. The letter was published for the 
first time by the Democratic Research Service in its pub¬ 
lication Cornnninifit Couspiracy at Madurai. 

COMMUNIST PAKTY OF INDIA, CENTRAL COMMITTEE 

5C/54 Rohtak Road, 

New Delhi 5. 

November 16, I95‘h 
To 

Dr. N. M. Jaisoorya, M.P., and 
Shri G. M. Shroff, 

Hydt'rabad (Deccan) 

Dc'ar friends. 

We have had to wail so long after our talks at Hyderabad 
beffore \vc could reply to your letters because we wanted to 
discuss them in our Central Committee and give you a consider¬ 
ed reply. This was so because of the importance of the issues 
\'ou ha\ e raised, viz., the character, the form and the method 
of building the United Front movement in India in general and 
in Hyderabad in particular. We hope you will unde^rstand 
the delay. 

It u:'l::ral and correct for the democratic parties to 
seek clarification of the views and understandings of other 
parties. We certainly welcome the opportunity for friendly 
discussion with you on some of the fundamental problems 
facing the Democratic Movement in India. But we are 
sorry to find in your letter that you have not only raised 
questions of United Front, but, in doing so have resorted to 
baseless accusations and the exploded slanders that are the 
usual stock-in-trade of anti-communists. 

It is the Communist Party of India that first put forward the 
very concept of a united front of all democratic forces in India. 
Wc ha\e been advocating and we continue to work for the 
realisation of a United Democratic Front. This is so because 
we firmly believe that only the coming together of all d^mo- 



cratic parties, groups and even individiKils will enable the 
democratic forces to defeat the reactionar)^ Congress regime— 
the regime that safeguai'ds the interests of landlords, the British 
imperialists and the monopolists collaboratfng with them. 

We are equally convinced that what India needs today is 
not a single party government but a government based on 
a coalition of all democratic forces. Only such a Government 
replacing the existing Congress grovemmenl and im]:)lementing 
a democratic' programme will be able to sol\x* the present 
problems of our pcxjple, build our national economy and ensure 
the well-being of our people. 

It is this firm faith that has enabled the Communist Party to 
strive its hardest in Travancore-Cochin, in Hyderabad, in 
Madras, in Bengal, in U.P.—in fact in every part of the country 
to build the United Front despite many ups and downs. Th(' 
recent struggles that were conducted in Bengal are but the 
latest examples of the strenuous efforts that the Communist 
Party puls up in order to build the United Front for safeguard¬ 
ing and defcaiding interests of the people. 

Before' w(' proceed further, it is necessary to state that wt' 
are not in agreement with your conception of the United 
Democratic Front. We are convinced that your conception, far 
from bringing together the existing political parties, will lead to 
their further estrangement. Far from hc'lping to build the 
unit)' of the classes and their united mass organisations, your 
conc eption will lead to further disruption of the mass organisa¬ 
tions and of whatever unity' has already been achic'ved in them. 
Ft will thus lead to the weakening of the Democratic movement 
itself and negate the very objective of the United Democratic 
Front viz. the unity of democratic forces. 

Yon adxocale that the United Democratic Front today “must 
have direct basis and loyalty^ of mass organisations” : that it 
must bc' an organisation ‘‘formulating and executing its pro¬ 
gramme and policy democratically and within its own right” 
and “with its own discipline”. You further state: “Today the 
United Front of parties would not be an effective or coun¬ 
trywide proposition. If the main basis be of an united 
political front of mass organisations, then thc' United Front 
should be of countrywide and uniform character,” 

You further advocate that the political parties “should be 
represented at all levels of the united front organisations but 
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the repres(nitation of parties should not outAveigh the represen- 
tatioji of mass organisatiims." 

You want that “the mass organisations should be autouo- 
inoiis as far as their (‘conomic problems aix' concerned ; but 
should b(' unih'd politically with the united front as th(' 
common political expression. They should hav(' major repre¬ 
sentation at all levt'Is of the united front." 

It will thus bc’ seeu that xour conceptiou is one of another 
political ])arty. a sup(T parly or a political organisation 'd'ormn- 
lating and e.xecuting its programme and policies and in its own 
right and w-ith its own discipline." Such a eonec'pt is not 
a concept of the united front at all. The vtTy basis of tlie 
concept of the united front is the independence of th(' various 
parties, groups and individuals but they get together on the 
basis of agri'CMiient with regard to differ(*nt issues or for 
a c‘f)mmon programme. 

The ('ommunist Party's concc'ptioii of United Front is basi- 
rally a front of elass<‘s. Our party has placed a programme 
l)(‘f()re th(' people with its edg(' directed against the landlords 
and against the British imperialists. Our programnu' demands 
land to th(' pc'asant and of fr(*(*ing onr economy From the 
shackles of British imperial ism. We believe that th(' fulfilment 
of such a programme is in the interest of all classes of our 
peopl(‘ (wcept th(' feudal landlords. Although these ('lasses 
may hava* mutuallv conflicting intcnxsts, nom’tiu'k'ss the fact 
remains that imperialism and feudalism constitute' tlu' common 
enemies of all and constitute the biggest obstacle' standing in 
the way of onr country’s progress. Our concept of United 
Front arise's from tins common interest be'tweon th(\se various 
classes. 

In our country toda), different democratic political parties 
or groups exist, some e'onntrvwide', some confined to some' pro¬ 
vinces alone' who have' following among these various classes— 
to some e'xtent in some' cla.sse's and to a great extent in others. 
These parties have tlicir own ideologies, their own political and 
organisational conceptions, ft will not help us to discuss here 
which party rc'prescnts which class most or which ideology or 
praclie'(‘ is more correct. Wo have to take this reality of thc^ 
e'xistcnce' of these parties and groups. Wishing them away will 
not do. 

Yon demand that all tliese parties should agree “to a common 
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prograiiiinc mid propagate this under tlie auspices ol the 
United Democratic Front alone, while each party has the free¬ 
dom to express its diilerenees from its own platform”. 

In other words the independent activities of these parties and 
groups will be reduced to that of a propaganda group whereas 
practically all the activities connected with the mass movement 
must be conducted only b\ the Unitt'd Democratic Front. That 
means the different political parties will have no right to limc- 
tioii independently on the day-to-day issues of tlu‘ mass move¬ 
ment. 

Such a demand will not help in bringing togetiier the exist¬ 
ing parties. You will realise that under the (*xisting conditions, 
it is difficult even for the existing democratic parties and groups 
to agree on a common programme for a whole period at the 
present stage of our struggles To gi\e only one instance, (wcii 
parties who profess Marxism like the R.S.P.| Forward Bloc 
(Marxist), the Peasant and Workers Party disagree on many 
c'ssential matters—both national and international. Naturally 
with this disagreemc'ut on some of the fundamental problems 
affc'cting national and international policies, in actual practice 
we will have many differences in day-to-day practice. 

Apart from tliose parties it is absolutely ntxessary to bring 
together the PSP, and many other groups and even many (Con¬ 
gressmen wlio are getting disillu.sioned with the policies of the 
CJongress leadership. In fact, it was because of the failure' to 
see this necessity of bringing together all the democratic ele¬ 
ments that the P.D.F. in Hyderabad refused to come to an 
agreement with P.W.P. even to avoid triangular contest in tlu' 
last general elections. We know the consequences. 

Insisting on the acceptance of our minimum programme or 
the programme of any other party^ or group will certainly not 
be conducive to the bringing together of all the democratic, 
parties, groups and individuals. 

Under the existing conditions therefore it is only the coming 
together of the various groups, parties and individuals on what¬ 
ever issues and in whatever places they can and leading the 
masses in their day-to-day struggles tliat will help in the process 
of the development of the united front. As a result of the 
coming together and leading the struggle of the masses common 
understanding grows between the parties which helps in the 
process of the crystallisation of the common progiamme. The 
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agrLament on such a programme itself will become wider and 
wider as a result of struggling togetlier and leading the masses 
in their struggles. 

We judge everything on this basis. Whatever helps in the 
development of the united struggle^ of the masses helps the 
devi'lopment of the united front, whatever hinders the develop- 
inenl of the united front. 

It will be clear therefore' that the building up ol the United 
Front is a process which takes into account the existing con- 
crele realities. It is no use bemoaning the fact that there arc 
Parties and Groups which are not (^f an all-India character. It 
is not enough if we build a sort of Left unity. The task is to 
build a lu'oad front of democratic parties, groups and 
individuals. 

We must Ix' prepared to have agreement even on a local 
scale on issues and demands and act together with whatever 
political partv or groups or even prominent individuals who 
are prcparc'd io join hands with us. As we have pointed out 
carlieT t!u' agreement may be on one issue or on a number of 
issues. It is with only this kind of united functioning and 
building tlie unitc'd democratic* committees for the spc^cific 
purposes that will lead to greater* and greater understanding 
among the various elements, draw them closer and will lead 
ultimately to a stronger and cohc^sivc' united democratic front 
organisation. 

UNiTi.D dkmoci^atk: front and mass organisation 

We feel tJiat at the [)resent stage and under the existing con¬ 
ditions, the UDF can only bc’ a front of political parties, groups 
and individuals arriving at agreements from place to place and 
time to time, c'ver widening the scope of these agreements and 
it cannot be a mass political organisation to begin with even 
on a local or provincial scale, leave alone an all-India scale. 

Your demand that "mass organisations should be autonomous 
as for their c’eonemie problems are concerned but that the\' 
should be politically in the United Front as the common poli¬ 
tical expression” is basically a wrong proposition. Mass organi¬ 
sations ar(‘ tlic embodiment of the unity of the class. It cannot 
surrender its rights to any other organisation. 

Secondly, the acceptance of such a proposition would lead 
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to the disruption of the mass organisation. Certain Congress¬ 
men and Socialists have set up their own Trade Unions and 
other mass organisations. This path has lead to the disruption 
of the unity of the mass organisations. 

Working class and other people are realising to a greater 
.xnd greater extent during the last five years that disunity in 
their class organisations weakens them in their struggle against 
the exploiters, and the urge for unitv is growing rapidly among 
them. To follow the discredited path of those who have 
attempted to disrupt the unity of the mass organisations will be 
wrong. Such a course, instead of helj^ing the masses to 
conduct their struggles, would ludp the exploiters to succeed in 
their attacks on the masses. Therefore this course today would 
lead to the undermining of thti very foundation of the develop¬ 
ment of tlu^ U.D.F., viz., the struggl(\s of the masses. 

We feel that today, in the conditions prevailing in the coun- 
trv, w'here the unitv of the Trade Unions, Kisim Sabhas and 

j j 

other mass organisations has got to l)e fought for and immedi- 
ateh' achieved, no mass organisation can be affiliated to the 
Democratic Front in any part of our country. Once you make 
it a condition that the mass organisation—either Trade Union 
or Kisan Sabha or any other—should be affiliated to a political 
party—be it the Congress, the P.S.P., or the U.D.F.—no united 
mass organisation can be built. The Communist Party has 
never acc(^pted and can never accept the theory of mass organi¬ 
sations being subordinated to a political party. It has always 
advocated for united mass organisations where its members are 
free to hold any political view but submit to the democratic 
cU'C^siou of the majority of the workers. 

U.D.F. IN ASSEMBLIES AND PARLIAMENT 

You have objected to our functioning in the Parliament in 
the j)ame of our own Party. On top of it you also allege that 
Ck)m. Ajoy had admitted it to be a tactical blunder. 

We deny this allegation against our General Secretary as 
uitirciy baseless. Our Central Committee resolution of March 
1952 was very categorical and laid down the course we should 
follow in the Parliament. That resolution was openly published 
and in a meeting of Parliament Members, which was attended 
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hv Dr. juisoavxu himscUy Com. Dnm^c cspluiucd tinii resolu¬ 
tion. It as not objected to by anyont* then. 

In puisiiancc of that resolution we have been attempting to 
lonn a eo-orclinatiug committee of clitten’iit political parties, 
groups and individuals in Parliament. We have made it clear 
lhal ('ach part\ can function on its own luiine w^hile on all 
agreed issues all parties, either in tluar name or in the name 
ol th(' United Front, can present a united opposition. It is 
because of this, w(‘ have ])een able to preserve a large measure’ 
of unity and agreement so far. Many a time Jiieinbers belonging 
to the U.S.O., P.D.F., and K.S.P. have made statements and 
allegations which we would never ha\e allowed to go on behalf 
of the U.D.l’’. without then and tluTc reputliating them. 

From all these it will be clear that our approach to this prob¬ 
lem of building and consolidating the Unitc’d Front is not based 
on th(' (Communist I^irty’s desire to impose its will on other 
partic’s and groups. \Vc do not insist on tlK’ir acceptance of 
our programuK' or (.Icmand that they merge into the U.D.F., but 
s('ck to cooperate w'ith them on the’ basis o( that to wiiieh a 
particular group or part) or individual agrees. 

It will equalh be clear that we believe that the onl)^ w^U) 
to build U.D.F. on countrywide scale is by wa) of \ arious demo¬ 
cratic [)artics and groups and individuals coming together on 
w’hate\'er issues and in w^hatever places lhc‘) can agret’ to work 
and lead the masses in their dav-to-da)' struggles and get tht*ir 
(h’lnands and building the various mass organisations as united 
organs of struggle. \s tlu’ struggles develop, und('rstanding 
among the parties will grow, leading anti producing thr agree¬ 
ment b<*tw^een them. Thus alone it w ill be possible to set up a 
eoimlrywade United Front Organisation, without sacrificing the 
independencee of particular parties or groups. 

The stark reality has to be faced that different parties and 
groups have not come together on the basis of a joint and united 
struggle' of the masses over a long period. Onl)^ in the recent 
past the) are being drawn together in a number of struggles 
(>\ er w'ide areas of our countrv. 

Inspiti’ of the fact that political unit) on a programmatic 
basis has not be(*n achieved betw^een different political parties 
and groups, immense possibilities are opening up for tlie coming 
together on vaiious issues affecting our people and together 
leading the struggles of tlx' masses on an unprecedented scale. 
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when an agvcnuicul is readied un any issue and a United 
Front is formed, the Coiniuunist Party is cuixious and will do 
everything in its pewer to develop common activity unch'r the 
auspices of the United Front. This is exac;tly what we do—for 
(\\aniple, in tlie recent struggles at Calcutta and (‘Isewherc. 

But it must be clearly understood that the (h'velopment 
such joint activity is not flependent on the Communist Party 
alone. Other parties and groups also must agree to it. Th(‘ 
Communist Party c imnot impose its will on tlic* othc'r parties and 
groups. It can only argue and persuade. 

But whcac' tlie other parties or groups do not agree' to such 
joint activity tlie Communist Partv cannot sit quiet with folded 
hands. It cannot ask the masses to wait till there is agreement 
bc*t\\'i‘('n tlie various parties. 

TIh' J^irh' lias a dut\ by the masses and it will mobilise them 
f)n ('very polilic'al, ('coriornical and .social issue irrespt’ctive of th(' 
fact that it has not been able to aeliiev^' agreements with other 
parties. At tlu' same time, the Coninumist Partv does not stand 
in the way of otlier parties doing likewise. 

It is that which tlu* Central Committee' resolution of March 
195-3, >\'hi(b you have quoted, emphasises. 

Tlu' United Front does not grow and get consolidated by the 
(amimnnist Party or other parties giving up snc'h mobilisation, 
but on the other liand, such mobilisation facilitate s the coming 
together and joint activity of Democratic Parties and groups. 

Onr approach to tVic whole problem is based on hvo fac'tors 
that are of fundamental importance. Firstly no party will be 
allowc’d to impose' its will on others and indepe*nd('nce of each 
Party \\’ill be fnll\ guaranteed. Secondly, different ];)arties fiinc- 
tioiiing in tlu' U.D.F. and developing the united mass moveanenl, 
instead eif weakening the' c'ompeinemt parties will only strengthen! 
themselves. We also b('Iie^'e that the stremger the peilitiral 
parties, stremger will be the U.D.F. movement. 

It is bex'anse' of all th(3se consideratiems that U.D.F. Cmm- 
rnitteos at various levels will have to bti a front of parties, 
groups and influential individuals and function as cemrdinat- 
ing l)odies and canneit become alternative political organisa¬ 
tions. No mass organisation should be affiliated to the U.D.F. 
Ceimmittees at the present stage. 

It is not for us now to .speculate when the U.D.F. eirganisatiein 
will develop em a countrywide scale in future, what organisa- 
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lional structure' it will assume, whether mass organisations 
will be represented by means of collective affiliation along with 
political parties or will have individual membership, etc. 

UNITED DEMOCRATIC FRONl' IN HYDERABAD 

All this applies to the P.D.F., in Hyderabad. 

Here we have to jnake one point very clear. In your letter 
yon say “e\\d('nc(' supports tl^e conclusion that in Hyderabad 
l)eople have thought in terms of the P.D.F., rather than in terms 
of constituent jDarties of the P.D.F. It matters little to them 
wlic^ther it is a part)' or a United Front’'. The reality in 
Hyderabad and especially in Telengana is the other way round. 

We would also take this opportunity of clearing the misunder¬ 
standing which ) ()n seem to ha\ e developed as is evident from 
your statement that “after oik* years consideration and hesita¬ 
tion, reserving the unfettered right of the party, they have per¬ 
mitted the P.D.F., some organisational structure and executive 
function similar to the one* adopted by the P.D.F. Council as an 
interim agrecanent in June, 1952’. We did consent to the set¬ 
ting up of P.D.F. Committees up to Taluka level in Telangana : 
but w(' were very clear then as we are today, that no P.D.F. 
Committee can be formed either at Taluka or Town or any level 
unless there are other political parties or influential individuals 
who are prepared to come into a united front committee along 
witi) the Communist Party. 

You yourself ha\e stated in your letter that “it would be better 
to ha\'(* straightawav a co-ordinating front with no day-to-dav 
execi ]tive function”. 

Wc' agree with you that in the present stage* of development, 
the P.D.F. in Hyderabad should function as a co-ordinating body, 
which shall meet and discicss various issues and come to agree¬ 
ment between the parties, groups and individuals for the 
develojiment of common mass campaign and struggle. 

It is not that we are denying the P.D.F. Committee’s daily 
functions. But in fact we want every local Committee to ever 
^^'ideI) its daily functions day by day, ever widen the common 
understanding on a larger number of issues and draw into its 
activities larger number of groups and individuals. 

It is obvious that decisions in this committee can only be taken 
on the basis of unanimity. And where no unanimity is reached, 
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each party is free to take its own course of action. We are not 
prepared to accept your decision that in local PDF Committees 
decisions can be taken by two-third majority, unless all tht' 
representatives of a political party unanimously vot(‘ against the 
particulai* decision. 

Our approach is a democratic approach. From our expe¬ 
rience at Calcutta, in Hyderabad, in Madras and elsewh(*re wr 
know what happens. When U.D.F. Committees are formed 
we give equal representation to eveiy small group or individual 
along with mass parties. When a mass party disagrees with the 
particular issue and refuses to give up its stand, th(* ovc^rwhelm- 
ing majority present can accuse the party as not accepting th(' 
“overwhelming” democratic vote or decision. It is clear that 
tins democratic vote does not rej^resent the overwhelming 
majority of the people mobilised behind all these parties. But 
it the same party should insist that these P.D.F. Committees be 
formed on the basis of their rc^spective strength, then it will be 
a very difficult position for the smaller parties and groups. The 
mass party would be accused of trying to swamp others. On 
this basis there would never be a united front committee. 

It is just because of this we insist that the U.D.F. Committees 
take decisions by agreement on the issues that face them. 

As far as the Legislature of Hvderabad is conc(Tned, the 
parties and groups and individuals in the PDF should, we think. 
Function as a front on the various questions that come up in the 
Legislature on the basis of agreement. Where no agreement is 
reached, each party must be free to take its own stand. 

It should be clearly understood that the Front inside the 
Assembly is there only for the purpose of legislative activities. 
They can have a common programme which they should endea¬ 
vour to fight for inside the Assembly and campaign for outside 
unitedly, thus helping the building of united mass campaigns 
and struggles. 

QUESTION OK WORKING CLASS LEADERSHIP 

We are amazed at your statement:— 

“So far the Indian proletariat as such has neither led the 
struggle of the peasants and other working people, nor has it 
developed to any tangible extent, that social and revolutionary 
consciousness as die Russian proletairiat in 1918. The working 



class Icaclcrsliip tluTef<)rc‘ in practice means C.P.I. leadership and 
ill our experience they ha\e always attempted to equate leader- 
shi]) with C.IM. leadership, since the (l.P.i. does not recognise 
an\ other party than itself as the working class partv. We may 
be iuistak('n, but this is tlie impression we liavt' gained from th(' 
actions and beha\’i()ur of their lesser lights with Petty Com¬ 
missar Mcutalitv, but. all things considered, the C>.P.l. has failed 
to establish itsc'lf iu national leadership in the past. It is also 
admitti'd that it has jxissed through and has not yet completed 
passing through, a scrit‘s of serious sectarian periods. In melt a 
back^rouml the sltn^an takes a shape in praetiee to soniehoic 
itnpose this leadership on every Froni at all sirntc^ie levels. 
"stnnehow" in('hnles even undemoeratie methods and inlri^nes. 
That leads to undemoeratie functioning and a gulf between the 
CPI (Old the other constituents of the Front. It must also bi^ 
pointed out that this call is not merely local but from the Camtre 
aud probabb forms a basic principle.'’ 

We cannot write her(' a history of Indian working class 
moyement and its rok' in the national struggle for frec^dom, with¬ 
out which we despair to eouyince vou of the fantastic formula¬ 
tions made iu the above quotation. It is the working class that 
ga^'e the national movement one of the most effective form of 
struggle, tlie mass geiuTal strike, which th(‘ boiirgeosie tried its 
best to discourage b\ placing before the people its own specific 
’satyagraha" form of struggle. TIk' glorious part th(^ working 
class has played by means of its struggles not only on th(‘ econo¬ 
mic plane but on the political plane as well, as was e\ idenced in 
1946 during the davs of the RTN mutiny, need not b(' repeated 
here. 

ft is also Jiecessary to point out that it is the* working class 
struggles that had inspired the organisation of tlu^ Kisan Sabha 
end other classs organisations. 

We ue\ er stat(‘d that bv shouting at the top of our voice 
Working class leadership, it would established. The role and 
tlie leadership of the working class will be accepted as it wages 
struggles in support of the various othtT classes in support 
of their struggles and demands. 

We are convinced to the extent that the working class in 
allianct* with tiu' peasantry builds a revolutionary movement, 
to that extent sections of the middle classes, intellegentsia and 
later even the national bourgeoisie will rally in the U.D.F. We 
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will certainly approach the intelligentsia and the middle class 
positively and patiently ('xplain to them the undeniable fact that 
their interests as well as the future of the Indian people lie in 
their joining the front of the* working class and peasantry and 
not that of the landlords and the monopolists. We can never 
accept th(‘ theory that th(‘ basis of the Indian revolutionary 
movement is the middle class and the intelligentsia. Your inter¬ 
pretation of (Chinese historv, w e must point out, is totally wrong. 
Inst(^ad of dt'pending on stray quotations from pc^ople lik(‘ Jack 
Ikddon. we w^ould request vou to studv tlu' writings of tlu* 
anthorititative leaders of C]hin(\s(' revolution such as (vOin. Mao 
and Ca)m. lau Shao-chi. 

The three-three-three system that the Chinest* comrades have 
adoptt'd came not wh(‘n they started building the united demo¬ 
cratic movement but at an advanced stage of the revolution, 
when the United Front had growm in struggles, and when the\ 
t^lected Peoples Government Councils in liberated areas. It was 
in these councils that they adopted this system. 

It is no use quoting that example here wdien tlu* United Front 
movement is in the beginning stages. 

We do not think it neces.sary to answer here your insinuations 
of ‘undemocratic methods and intrigue.s\ “lesser lights with 
Petty-Commissar mentality’', etc. Suffice it for us to point out 
that we have functioned more democratically than any other 
party in the country. 

In this connection, we must point out that in spite of our anxie¬ 
ties to continue PDF, it w'as Sri Dange, one of your members, 
under the advice of Sri Jaisoorya that had joined the “Democra¬ 
tic Party” in the Council of States, a parW which consists oi 
Vlaharajahs and even ex-Razakar Minister Sri B. S. Venkatrao, 

The path of our Party is not a series of sectarian periods. We 
certainly do not claim to have* been infallible. Nonetheless our 
policies have been far more correct than that of any other politi- 
tieal party in tht^ country. Our past has been one of heroic suf¬ 
fering and self-sacrifice while leading unflinchingly the struggle 
of our people. That is wdiy the people have been turning 
to us more and more. We do not deny that we have made some¬ 
times serious mistakes. But it is also an undeniable fact that 
we have woken up to them by our own experience and corrected 
them. Our whole party literature is a proof of this. 

It is true that the Communist Party has to go a long way before 
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its guidance will bo accepted by the overwhelming majority of 
the worbinc: class and other masses of our country as correct. 
We ha\’e still to go a long way before we secure tlu^ full exmfi- 
deuce of the overwhelming majority' of our people. But that 
is no reason whv wc' should give up our understanding of the 
political situation and our fwlicies and struggle's in the interest 
of the people when they are convinced that they are correct. 

C'ARHY FORWARD NATIONAL TRADITIONS 

You repeat the usual anti-communist slanders that the CPI 
does not find “it advisable to recognise and assimilate the 
national movement, the best traditions and following of the 
country and its people.” 

We are proud of our country and our people's past achieve¬ 
ments and struggles. In fact the working class and peasants 
of our country have laid down glorious traditions under the 
leadership of the Party. Wc' are doing our best to carry forward 
the best traditions of the national movement in the present con¬ 
ditions, discarding all that is dead and obsolete. It is because 
of this that the vast majority of the old revolutionaries from thv 
Ghadra Babas, Babbar akalis, Bhagat Sing’s colleagues, Bengal 
revolutionaries and numberless patia'ots drawn from the Congress 
movements have already joined our Party, and more and more 
are turning towards us all over the country. 

EXTRA-TERRITORIAL LOYALTIES 

It is no wonder after thus repeating the above-mentioneTl 
slanders you have taken up this one of all our policicts being 
determined by “Moscow or Comintern or Cominform”, in 
other words “by extra-territorial loyalties”. The imperialists 
and feudal landlords and the monopolists who collaborate with 
the imperialists have been repeating this slander. The develop¬ 
ment of our Party and the growing support of our people prove 
that they did not succeed in confusing the people by this myth. 

Our loyalty is to our own country, which means to the mass 
of our pixiple. We have stood and fought for the freedom of 
India and its people and its unity. We have always exposed 
the feudal landlords and monopolists, their parties and their 
leadership, how they have been betraying our national interests, 



the cause of India’s freedom imd Indian unity in the interests 
of foreign imperialists, especially the British imperialists. And 
we will continue to do it. In fact, our Programme is the only 
l)rogramme which can guarantee freedom and independence oi 
our country and the unfettered sovereignty of its peoph' aiid 
we will fight for it doggedly. 

Our theory of nationality and self-determination nev(‘r jueant 
separation of different nationalities in India leading to disrup¬ 
tion of Indian unit\' and partition of India. W(‘ have coneiH^tised 
this in very unambiguous terms, in the demand for linguistic 
states and provincial autonomy in the United l)c‘mocratic 
J^eoples Republic of India. 


A'r riTUDE TO HKLIEI W’OUK 


You accuse the Communist Parly of India that “it considers 
all constructive work as reformism'’. You thcMi go on to 
enunciate your profound theory, “relief is the real and imme¬ 
diate thing while revolution is a distant necessity 

No comment on this is required. We have rnadt* our position 
\'cry clear, J}()w Party workers must utilise^ every relief measure 
and see that it actually benefits tlu^ people. In fact, in Rayala- 
seema, in Maharashtra, in Tamilnad and in various otluT Stat(‘s 
which arc in the grip of famine, it is the workers of th(‘ Com¬ 
munist Party that were in the forefront of the relief work. In 
Bengal, it is the C^ommunist Party that stood in the forefront in 
mobilising people for the demand for relief against distress. 

But w<' do not think that the people's miseries will be subs¬ 
tantially relieved by the existing government. Nor do we 
consider that revolution is a distant necessity. Ihifortunately 
for us though the revolution is a crying necessity today, we are 
not in a position to carry it through as soon as we desire or as th(* 
c rying necessity demands. 


VIOLENCE AND NON-VIOI.ENCE 


You also accuse us of believing in violence or “armed struggle” 
and demand that we “eschew it unieservedly”. 

We have to remind you of the answer to this bogey of violence 
tliat the PDF of Hyderabad gave less than two years ago on 



its Election Manifesto. This is what von vonrs('lf had slated 
ill that document; 

"It is obvious that all those who are pledged to the mighty 
reconstruction of the life of the down-trodden masses, 
to the regeneration of a new culture of all people, arc 
pledged to stand for democratic methods and can have 
no love for violence, bloodshed or civil war. It is the 
attitude and practice of the exploiters of the people, 
who are determined to pr()t(‘ct tlu'ir interests bv total 
suppression of the people and at any cost, that driv(' 
the masses to the different methods of struggle and for 
self-defence. It is, therefore, wrongful to indulge in 
loose talk about violence and non-violence in dealing 
with basic problems of life of the people. In fact, it is 
being today used by the vest(‘d interests to side-track 
the real issues and perpetuate tlnar tyranny." 

\\^C‘ cannot but ask you why you are raising this qiK\stion to 
ns now? One would ha\e expected you to have raised this 
with the Government of Hyderabad, with tlu' landlords there 
who are indulging in loot and murder and have let loose armed 
gangs on the peasants. The devastation caused by these arnu^d 
gangs to the villagers in Telangana are too well-known to lx* 
recounted here. 

This letter, we hope, will clear any misunderstanding. It 
should help us to work together in developing the mass move¬ 
ment and conducting growing mass campaign and struggles 
on the various economic and political issues that face our people. 
By taking up such issues and developing mass campaign and 
struggles jointly we will be really helping in the development of 
a firm Democratic Front. We can and .should have faith in our 
people and their genius to evolve the form of the Front in the 
course of the development of democratic movement. 

Yours fraternally, 

P. Ramamurthy, 

for Ontral Cominitt(*t*, (’ommunist Partv of India 
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DOCUMENT NO. 18 


Rc$«olui:ioii of the CC to the Party 
Congress (1954) 

This Resolution submitted by the (X^ to the Party 
CJongivss at Palghat c'larifies the CC’s stand on various 
aspec ts ol j)oIiev and organisational work. The first part 
rejects the idcui of National Platlorin for Pi'ace and Free¬ 
dom j)ut forth hv Ramamurti in his article in the 
New Age as incorrect. It also disapproves the PB 
circular regarding the celc'lnation ol occasions like 
August 15. The* Resolution states that “the spirit of 
struggle against the Ciovernmeut, struggle' for its replace¬ 
ment h\ a (iovernmenl of Democratic Unity—this 
should he the crux of the writitigs and spt'cches of the 
Party on such occasions.” 

The? second part deals with the note submitted by ten 
memlx'is of the UPPCJ developing their idea of a 
National Platform of peace, democ'iacy and freedenn 
based on Ramamurti’s article mentioned above and 
another note submitted by eleven members of the UPPC' 
disagreeing with the first note. The CC rc'jects the idea 
of the National Platform as a totalh’ wrong approach to 
the cpiestion and points out that “the Quc'stion of a 
National Platform embracing the Congress cannot arise 
because representing as it doexs thc' landlords and mono¬ 
poly capitalists collaborating with British imperialism, 
the Congress is thc major political force which blocks 
India’s march to full freedom and democraev. ’ 

The third and the fourth parts include directives 
regarding the conduct of student movement and peace' 
movement respectively. The main task with regard to 
the students is to develop a “broad based mass 
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organisation of the students ” and to “draw the best of 
them into the Parl^'’. It also exliorts that “communist 
students sliould attempt to become good students. ... in 
order to w in the re.spc'ct of th(' mass of students ’. 

This doc ument w'as first published in the Democratic 
lle.sc“areh Service publication Conviiuni.st Doiilfle Talk at 
ralghat. 


I 

()\ TtlE WORK OF THP: PI5 

ie\i(‘\vc(l some ol the work of the Polit Bureau since 
th(' last medimj; of th(‘ C’entral Committee and having discus¬ 
sed some of the articles written In PB Members in the Party 
Press, the (’(Mitral (vommittee comes to the following con¬ 
clusions: 

1. Th(‘ concept of National Platform for Peace and Freedom 
givc^n (TiiTcnc) to through the' article' written by Com. Rama- 
muvti and pnblislu'd in the Sew A^c Weekly dated July 18, is 
t()taP\ incorn'ct. It is correct for the Party to give the slogan 
of building a broad platform for peace' and to call for joint 
action w ith Congressmen in order to popularise the five princi* 
pit's contained in the' Nehni-CJhou Joint Statement, but it is 
wrong to make' suc h a joint campaign for the popularisation of 
the fi\(' principles syiioiiymons with a National Platform for 
Peace and Frc'c'dom. The (X' wants to make it clear that even 
the' acceptance b\^ thc' Nehru Government of the five principles 
does not make the foreign policy of the Nehru Government a 
consistent policy of peace. The Party does not think that the 
(-'ongress organisation as such stands consistently for peace and 
freedom, and the qne.stion of a National Platform does not arise. 

2. It w as incorrect on the part of the PB in its July meeting 
to ha\(‘ (k'cided to issue a Circular on August 15 in the form 
in which it was issued. If the PB had thought that there was 
a likelihood of the Party in any Province doing something which 
would lead the Part) to clashes with the Congress' celebration 
of August 15, or simple denunciation of August 15, it should 
have issued clear instructions as to what should be done and 
w'hat should not b(' done. The circular as it stood, with the 
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absence of such instructions created confusion in the Party in 
the various Provinces and prevented the Party from mobilising 
all its forces for meetings, rallies and other means of propaganda 
through which the Party's stand with regard to August 15 is to 
be explained to the people. That circular was particularly wrong 
in that it posed as if there are some cpiestions connected with 
tlie freedom won on August 15 which the CXJ should consider 
and decide. The CC] wants to make it clear that the Programme 
adopted in 1951 gives an imderstanding on the character of fre(‘- 
dom won on August 15 in terms that are clear; the Political 
Resolution adopted at the Madurai Congress has also made this 
jjoint clear enough. Basing itself in these Party documents 
the PB should have issued instructions as to how to take this 
understanding to the people on August 15 in a way which will 
not lead tlu* Party into conflict with the Congress masses. Nor 
does the Partv think that the Congress organisation as such, 
dominated by landlords and monopolists collaborating with 
Hritisli imperialism, can consistently stand for peace. The ques¬ 
tion of a national platform with the (Congress on the issue of 
freedom does not arise. 

Hence the cjuestion of Party units, mciidxns. M.P.s, and State 
legislatois ]>articipatiiig in the official celebrations of I5th 
August and 26th January does not arise. Nor is it right for 
Part) Units and Part) members to join in the All-Party C'oni- 
mitte(\s which the Provincial Ci<)\ernments soin(‘tim(‘S set up for 
tlu' celebrations of these days. 

8. Th(^ Editorials of the Nciv A^r Weekh' and Month!)' and 
other articles which appeared in the August 15 Number of Nrti' 
Age Weekly have tailed to fulfil the central task to be fulfilled 
by the Party Press on sucli an occasion like August 15. The 
Central Committee is of opinion that on oecasious likt* August 
15 and January 26, the Party Press should not confine itself to 
certain current developuK'nts and problems or to certain aspects 
of the Government j)oIic). These are occasions on which the 
Party's stand with regard to the whole Government policy should 
be explained to the 2 :)eople in the Part)^ Press and in rallies 
under the Party flag. This is particularly necesstuy at the pre¬ 
sent time when the Party has necessarily to tell the people that 
certain aspects of the Governments foreign policy are helpful 
to the cause of peace: occasions like August 15 should be used 
not in dealing with such aspects of Government policy or to 
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pure economic questions l)ut to explain to the people how, in 
spite of ce'rtain steps take n In (iovornment which are helpful 
to the cause of peace. Government policy as a whole is inconsis¬ 
tent on questions of peace in the world and anti-people at home. 
The spirit of struggle against the Government, struggle for its 
replaceuicnt by a Government of Democratic Unity—this should 
be the crux of the writings and speeches of the Party on such 
occasions. The articles referred to abo\’e suffer v('r\ S('riously in 
this respect. 

4. ft was nrong on the part of the Pif to have suggested to 
the ('ommimist MPs (though this suggestion was subsequently 
withdrawn in the light of opposition voiced by MPs) that they 
should giv(' a token c(nitribution of P\s. 100/- to the National 
Loan. Far from (‘uabliug them to (‘ffec‘tivelv intervene against 
the coerci\’t‘ activities of th<' bureaucrats in making people' .subs¬ 
cribe to th<‘ National Loan, as the Pb had thought this token 
contribution will do, it would be us(‘d bv the bureaucrats to 
carry on their coercion: the fact that the* most well-known leaders 
of the fbmmunist Party have themselves subscribed to the* 
Loan will bc’ broadcast through all the mc'ans of propaganda 
availabk' in the hands of the CTOvernmc'nt and utilised to put all 
sorts of pressure on the people. 

5. Noting that the Polit Bureau has acknowledged these 
mistake's on its part, the Ontral Gonimittee calls upon it to 
lake the lessons of these' mi.stakc's and plan its future work on 
th(' basis of the imderstanding ev^oh^ed at this meeting. 

11 

ON U.P. DOCUMENTS 

1. The Central Committee has carefully considered the note 
subniittc'd to it by 10 mc'inbers of the U.P. Provincial (Committee 
including among othc'rs, a (Jcmtral Committee member, Comrades 
S.S. Yiisnf, entitled “Some Points on (Comrade Ramainurti’s 
article: Need for a National Platform.'’ The note ‘‘Welcomes 
('oniradc' Rainamurti’s Article for a National Platform because 
it denotes a ch'ar and positive attitude towards the growing 
progressive direction in the* forc^ign policy of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment.” It, however, cemsiders this inadequate and demands of 
the Central Committee that the concept of National Platform 
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sIkmjKI Ik* “carefully and correctly clcvelopecl into a full-fledged 
lactical linc^ for the Party/' The essence of this new tactical line 
should, according to them, be that the Party should ‘rapidly 
bring about such a shift in the alignment of political 
forces as to lead to the establishment of a Government of Peace, 
lnde[)endence and Democracy which will symbolise Ihf' nnit\ 
of all p(‘acc-loving, patriotic and democratic forces against thc' 
pro-imperialist, pro-feudal reactionary elements and bc'come in 
the giv(‘n conditions the* practical realisation of Ch)veinniient of 
Dc'moeratic Unity, our central political slogan advanced at th(' 
Madurai Party Congre^ss." Finally, the note “requests the Cient 
ral Committee that the subiect be thrown opi'u for inner-Part\ 
discussion in ,suitable forms/’ 

2. The C/entral Ca)minittee has also considered thc note sub¬ 
mitted to it by 11 inemlx^rs of the U.P.P.C., including, among 
ollu’rs, a (X ] and PB \lemV)er, C 'omrade /». A. Ahn\ed. This not(.‘ 
considers the understanding gix'cii in the other note “as a gross 
reformist and Right-opportunist understanding, which seeks, in 
tlie name of tactical reorientation, to bring about a reversal of 
the Party Programme and policy, taking the Party’ in the direc 
lion of lining tip behind N(‘hrn aiul Indian big bourgeoisie/’ A1 
llte same time, it criticises Comrade Hamamnrti s article, since, 
“in sj)ite of the inconsistencies that it has shown in Nehru’s 
foreign policy, it virtually calls upon Nehru to take over th(' 
leadership of tlu* stniggle for peace and defence of freedom in 
India. It gives the AKX: almost the status of a national foriim. 
It, therefore, tends to suffer from a Right-deviationisl imder- 
standing.*' The note Inrther demands “that important articles 
which give such a jiiajor policy slogan as the formation of a 
National Platform should not be published in Part\ organs with¬ 
out luiving be(‘n picvionsl) discns,sed by the PB or the CC.” 

3. The C.'entral C.’oinmittee is of opinion that the demand for 
the v.orkiug out of a new tactical line based on a National Plat¬ 
form for Peace, Freedom and Democracy made by tla' 10 l/P. 
P.(]. members, is a demand for giving up the struggle for ix'plac- 
ing the Congress Government by a Government of Democratic 
Unity in favour of a Government of Coalition between the Com- 
mimists and the Nehru Government. This demand is made b}’ 
them pnreb' because certain developments have taken place in 
the international situation: “The new welcome idea of building 
a National Platform has emerged out of a rapidly developing 
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iuteniatiojiiil situation and tlu' efl(‘cti\e and positive role played 
by Indian foieign policy and the important developments 
taking place inside the country.” Though reference is made to 
‘important developments taking place inside the country*, no 
('xplanation is offered as to what these internal developments 
are. On the other hand, the note tacitly admits that no shift 
has taken place' i?i the home policy of the Nelun Government 
wheTi it says that “the ke\' element in the Indian situatio]) is the 
gross contradiction betw een the foreign and the internal policies 
of the Indian Government. ’ The note goes on to add in jnstifi- 
( ation of the demand for the working out of a new^ tactical line: 
“This contradiction cannot remain at a standstill for any length 
o time. ]’]ither the progressive forces must utilise the jn*esent 
progressive direction of the foreign polie\’ to reverse* the reac- 
tionarv internal policy, or the reactionarx' forces wdll nse the* 
w eakness of the situation to g('t the foreign policy reversc^d.” 

4. The Ontval Committee considers that this is a totalb' 
wrong approach to the question of what th(’ central political 
slogan of the Party should he. When the Madurai (Congress 
arrived at the slogan of replacing tlu* ('ongress Ci()\'(‘rmnent by 
a (Government of Democratic Unity, it did so on the basis of a 
realistic appraisal of the n'iation of (‘lass forces in the* eountiy" 
in the background of tlie relation of international forces. The 
resolution based itself on the understanding that the countr)’ 
is going through a serious economic crisis and is in the initial 
stages of a political crisis. The main feature of the political 
c'risis (‘veu in its initial stages is the fact that an increasing num¬ 
ber of working peoph* arc coming out against the economic and 
political policies of the Congress (Government and that these 
struggles of the working people are inert'asingly finding their 
reflection even inside the ruling part). This political crisis can 
be resolved only by replacing the present CGongress Government 
b\ a (Goveniment wdiich will totallv rev(‘rse the economic and 
l)()litical policies pursued by this Government and will adopt 
new policies in defence of the interests of the common people. 
The ((uc^stion of a National Platform embracing the Congress (as 
the JO nK^mbers of the UPP(G are suggesting) cannot arise 
because, representing as it does the landlords and monopoly 
capitalists collaborating w'ith British imperialism, the CJongress 
is the major political force which blocks India’s march to full free¬ 
dom and democracy. 
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5. The C.’cutral Committer is of opinion that the so-called 
“contradiction l)et\v(*en the foreign and internal ]:)olicies of the 
Indian Covernnient” is a contradiction only to those who look 
nj)oii the Indian Government from a non-class point of view. 
The basic fact that has to be born(^ in mind when we try tc; 
assess the foreign as well as internal policy of the present Indian 
(government is that it is a (a)vernment of the landlords and 
monopoly capitalists collaboraling with British im])erialism and 
that all its policies—foreign or internal—an* essentially designed 
to protect th(‘ inten'sts of these classes as against the interests ol 
the common peopl('. The few conflicts that have la’cently brok('n 
out l)etw(^cn the (a)vernnients of India and Great Britain arc 
also based on tin* real conflicts between the Indian and British 
ruling classes. While thc*se cojiflicts with American and British 
impcTialism enabh* the Indian ruling classes on occasions to 
take* ccTtain steps that are helpful to the* cause of peace*, its 
primar\’ task is to prc'ser^a', protect and further advance the 
iiitcrests of Indian landlords aiid monopoly capitalists as against 
the interests of the overwhelming majority of the Indian 
pc'ople. It is inijiermissible for any Marxist who looks 
upon th(' present Ckmgress (kivcTument as a GovcTimient of 
Indian landlords and iiK/iiopolists collaborating with British 
jnipc'rialisin to consider that the couilicls between this (awern- 
inent and tlie American as wt*ll as British war-mongers prfividc 
a sufficit nt basis for the hope that its whole policy can be* n'\ f‘rs- 
(‘d if only a National Platform is built, by which is meant a 
Platform including the Congress. 

6. Th(* Cientral (Committee desires further to point out that, 
e ven with regard to those aspc^cts of the present Congrc*ss C:io\ - 
(*rnmcnt policy which help the cause of peace, no basic .shift 
has taken place since the Madurai Congress. The Madurai reso¬ 
lution had characterised "the role played by the Indian Govctu- 
ment on a number of im|)ortant international issues in the 
r(‘cent period, as "factors helping the cause of peace. ’ It, how¬ 
ever, added, as is pointed out in the note submitted to tlie 
Central Committee by the 11 members of the UPFC, that “the 
situation does not warrant that democratic forces should gi\(‘ 
general overall support to Governmental policies even in tlu* 
international sphere. This is because the Indian Government 
does not consistently follow a policy of peace and democracy.” 
All that has happened since the Madurai Congress—the Indian 
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Govrrnnu'iit s clrinand for thr suspension of Tlydrogen Bomb 
tests; its r('jection of Eisenhower’s offer of military aid to India 
on th(' same terms as to Pakistan: its c'fforts for the Ininging 
alwnt of a c(*ase-fir<‘ in Indo-China; its rejection of the SEATO 
proposal; its signature* of the India-China agreement on Tibet; 
its acceptance, in the Nehni-Chou Joint Statement, of the five* 
principles, etc. ar(^ of course, further steps in the same direction 
of the Indian Government's efforts for peace*. Tliev, howe\'er, do 
not make India less tied to British imperialism nor does it make 
the Congrevss Go\’ernment a (rOvcTimu'ut which adopts pro- 
grt'ssive |X)licies on internal (|uestions. It is these ties with 
British imperialism and these reactionary internal policies that 
have, for the last seven years, prevented India from following a 
c'onsistent polic^ of p(‘ac'c\ It is, therefore, wrong to charac*- 
terise the Government of India’s foreign policy as a whole pro¬ 
gressive, and to talk of “eontradiction ’ between “progressive'” 
forc'ign policy and reactionary home poliew The task of the* 
Party and all other democratic forces is to fight for a consistent 
policy of peace, by building a strong peace inovc'inent and b)' 
fighting against its alliance* and collaboration with British im¬ 
perialism, as well as its intc'rnal policy in supjx)rt of landlords 
and monopoly capitalists. 

7. The concept of National Platform for peace and fref'dom, 
giv('n currency through the article of P, Ramamurti in Nrw Agr 
of July 18, on which the 10 UPPC cojiirades seek to develop 
their thesis for a platform of jK'ace, dc*mocracy and freedom, 
is, as has be(Mi pointed out in another resolution of the (X^ 
incorrect. 

8. The Central Committee rejects the understanding con¬ 
tained in the nolt* of the 10 UPPCJ members as an understand¬ 
ing contrary to the Political Resolution of the Third Party C^on- 
gress. It calls upon all Party members and Party units, not 
only in U.P. but everywhere, to arm themselves with this correct 
understanding of the struggle against the Government of India's 
foreign and home policies. Such a correct understanding alone 
will enable them boldly to build mass unity in action on the stand 
that has already beeji taken by the Indian Government as well 
as to organise struggle against the basic foreign and internal 
policies of the Government of India. 

9. Since this question has been thoroughly discussed in the 
Party, both before and after the Third Party Congress, and 
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sinc'(' tlir ovcnN^heliiiing majority of tin* Party today is against 
ail) \\'eak(‘ning of tin' struggle for the replacement of the Con¬ 
gress (Government by a Government of Democratic Unit) , the 
Ontral C’omniittee rc‘jects the cleinancl for throwing o|Km for 
discussion a (juestion which has already been decided. It calls 
upon the IIPP(> to put an end to the.se discussions and earnestly 
to tak(' u]) tlu' task of building the mass organisations ol th(' 
(ommon p(*()ple in struggling against rationalisation, evictif)ns, 
irrigation ancl f)tl)('r n<'\\ taxes, etc. 

Ill 

ON THE STUDENT MOVEVIEM 

1. Ait('r having considered the P.B. Note on Student Move- 
nient (P.H. Circnlar No. 19/54) dated 25th June 1954 and the 
reports of th(' discussion held thereon in various Partv Units, 
the CC' d(’cides that work among .students should be c arried on 
broadly on the' following lines: 

2. The C'oininnnist Partv should keep before itsell th(» 
following four tasks in relation to the students: 

(i) Draw them into the dc'inocratic movement, the move¬ 
ment for peac(\ national freedom, democrac> and social 
reform. 

(ii) Inculcate in them the' scientific spirit and the idi'olog) 
of Marxism-Leninism iii order to fight the attempts to 
implant pro-imperiali.st influenct\s among them and also 
struggle against Gandhian ideology and other decadent 
thoughts particularly the communal reactionar> outlook. 

(iiij Draw the best of them into the Party—train them as 
good workers through whom Marxi.st-Leninist ideology 
is taken to the working class and peasant UAasses, rc'- 
inould their own world outlook tlnough living contact 
with militant organisations and struggles of the work¬ 
ing cla.ss and the pea.santrv; develop in thc'in a 
healthy respect for the proletarian movement and its 
allies; inculcate in them a spirit of selfless service* to 
the common people; steel them through activo partici¬ 
pation in the day-to-day lives and struggles of the 
common people. 

(ix ) Dtwelop a powerful students' movement and build 
strong broad-based mass organisations of the students. 
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3. These tasks ha\e to l;e carried out through certain specific 
forms of activities and they are: 

(a ) Struggle for specific demands of the students—hostel acco¬ 
mmodation, free education, more facilities for sports, labo¬ 
ratories and libraries, the right to form and democratically 
function CJollege Unions as well as societies and associa¬ 
tions for s('parat(‘ departments, such as history, scienc(‘, 
literature etc. 

(b) Participation in campaigns and struggles on democratic 
political issues like the release of political prisoners, ling¬ 
uistic provinces, ci\ il liberties, peace movement etc. 

(c ) Ideological work: organisation of debates reading of 
papias, seminars etc., with a view to liel]) the mass of 
students understand the various points of view on im¬ 
portant proldems and in this process see that reactionary 
points of view and anti-Coinmnnist and anti-Soviet sland¬ 
ers an' effectivelv combatted a))d consisteidK' democratic 
and Marxist-1 aninist point of view is effectively 
established. 

(d) Various fonus of reliel, self-help and cultural activities 
among th(* students: organisation of co-operatives for the 
('heap supply of books and stationi'ry, collection of old 
b(3()ks and organisation of free tuition lor the benefit oi 
poor students, organisation of groups for extra-curricular 
studies of subjects, organisation of medical relief, etc., 
which help to create a spirit of solidarity among students. 

((’) Extra-mural activity like social or economic survev of 
an area, relief work in Hood, famine and epidemics. 
\'oluntcering for heljiing the Trade Unions and Kisan 
Sabhas whenever they require such helj) (occasions lik(' 
conferences etc.) work in Trade Union and Kisan Sabha 
Offi('es during v acations and spai*e hours, adult literacy 
campaigns in working class and peasant areas, tuitions 
for working class and peasant students, etc., thus streng¬ 
thening the bond between students on one hand and the 
broad democratic masses on the other. Such activity 
as medical aid, literacy, tuition for working class and 
peasant students, conducted through Trade Unions and 
Kisan Sabhas, will be of great help to these organisations 
to develop tlieir work and will also train students to 
become cadres for mass work. 
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All the above five forms of activities are important. They 
slioiild b(' carried out, and none of them should be ignored. 

4. rhe last seven vears have shown that, on such issues as 
the release of political prisoners in Bengal, the Linguistic 
Province movement in Andhra, the Tramfare and Teachers' 
struggles in (Calcutta, the first wave of Travancore peoples 
stniggles against the CJongress Ministry (1948 ) etc., the mass ol 
students were brought into political action on a Provincial scale. 
These mass political actions ol students are one of the indications 
of the political crisis which, according to the Political Resolution 
of the Third Part}' ("ongress is in its ‘initial stages’. As the 
crises deepens more and more, such diiect political actions of 
the mass of students are bound to take place. The Communist 
students should therefore organise themselves in such a wa> 
that, when the mass of students resort to such direct political 
action, their struggles are successfully led. 

5. Regarding students’ struggles for the specific educational 
demands, tlu' Partv should have no hesitation in organising 
and leading such struggh's. It should be borne in mind that 
the bankruptc}’ of tlie CJongress Government s Five-Year Plan 
is resulting in attacks on the people not merely in purely eco¬ 
nomic matters but in tlu' educational field as well. It is 
against such attacks on the educational rights of the people that 
such united struggles as in Orissa and in Gwalior in 1951, in 
Sanrashtra in 19.52, in U.P. in 1953, the recent struggles as in 
PEPSU and Indore* took place. These are struggles whicli 
have united not only students belonging to various political 
parties as well as non-l^arty students; they also united the 
broad masses of the common people around the legitimate 
demands of the students. It is the task of the Communist 
students to so work among the students as to be able to lead the 
mass of students in such struggles. 

6. It is of importance for Communist students to undertake 
planned and constructive activity such as strengthens solidarity 
among students, strengthens the bond between students and 
non-student democratic masses, heightens political consciousness 
among students and combats reactionary and decadent ideo¬ 
logies. 

7. It should be realised by the Communists that such multi¬ 
ple activities and struggles can be carried on successfully by 
means of developing the Students’ Federation as a powerful 



democratic mass organisation of students. Attempts should be 
made to draw into the Federation all stiidc‘nts who are prepared 
to fight for th(‘ rights and demands of the student communit) 
in the educational fit'ld as well as on geiuaal democratic 
demands. 

8. While' d()in<Ji so. it is lu'ce.ssarv that a correct attitude 
should be adopted towards C^ollege Unions which have come 
into e\ist(‘nc(' in many place's and which are becoming important 
c entres of students' activities. All forms of sectarianism towards 
College Unions should be abandoned and the best elements from 
amongst the mass of students should V)C' bound together on a 
programme' of actix ising tlie College Unions with a \ iew to 
drawing the majoritx' of students into cnltnral and democratic 
ac'tivitj'. 

9. Finalh’ (.'ommiinist students should attempt to Ix'coine 
good students awd should distinguish themselves in studies, 
sports, (h^bates etc., in order to win the respe'ct of the mass ol 
students. 


IV 

ON THE WORK OF THE PARTY IN THE 
SI RUGGLE FOR PEACE 

Having consich'red the work of the Party in the struggle for 
pc'ace, the CC is of opinion that certain defects, both political 
and cngauisational, are serioush hampering the devc'lopincmt of 
a broad and strong P(*ace Movement in our country. Such a 
development is cpiite j)()ssible today in the coiic'rete conditions 
inside our country, provided these defects arc remov(‘d. 

The CC considers that a struggle should be launched thremgh- 
out tlu' Party to remove the.se defects and for this purpose 
considers the following steps as essential, (a) The entire 
Party should be made' to realise that Peace is not one of the 
“fronts’' in which a few individual comrades have to work but 
an issue on which the entire Party is to be mobilised. In 
other words, the struggle for peace is a political task which 
cocnj Party member, every democrat., should fulfil as an integral 
part of the struggle for Full freedom and democracy. The 
popularisation of the Party’s stand on all international issues is 
of paramount importanc'e in inculcating proletarian interna- 
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tionalism in the working class, on which depencls the sweep ot 
the Peace Movement. 

(b) Every Party Committee should discuss regularly the 
major developments in the international field in order that 
the people arc' educated on them. Both in the regular meetings 
of the CC, PCs and lower Committees, as wtll as at special 
meetings held to consider important international developments 
(like the conclusion of the Geneva Conference), Party Com¬ 
mittees should discuss these developments in order to evolve 
their liiu' of agitation on them; the leading tc'am of the Commi¬ 
ttee (Polit Bureau and Secretaries ) should prepare properly for 
such meetings and help the Committee to work out a practi¬ 
cal plan of agitation and action. 

(t ) The leading tc'ams of Part} Committees, in consultation 
with ("oinrades working in the Peace Movement and mass organi¬ 
sations, should plan out the political and organisational slogans 
of the Party's pc^ace campaigns. 

(d) The Party should finally organise a campaign of so re¬ 
moulding the character of day-to-day agitation carried on b\ 
Party members and allies of the Party that questions of peace and 
war are brought bc'fore the people at all those conferences, 
inec'tings etc., wlierever and to the extent to which it is 
possible. 

The C^C directs all Party Committees and units to serious!) 
implement the above directives. 
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DOCUMENT NO. 13 


DrafI Resolution for the Kmergene^ 
Session of the CC (1954) 

The l)ackgr<)im(l to this highly interesting document is 
provided in tlu- Ki port submitted b\ the CC to llu' Party 
(.’ongress at Palghat. That Report mentions the article 
of R. Palme Dutt, in For Lastin'^ Peace and People’s 
Democracy, which “threw the PR into a state of panic.’ 
It further tells that “with total dLsregard to all principles 
which should guide the relation between brother parties, 
it (PB) hastily summoned an urgent meeting of the CC, 
placing heforc it a resolution rejecting the article. The 
C(J rightly refused to endorse' that resolution. ” The 
following is the text of the resolution mentioned above. 
The meeting of the CC was held in October 1954. This 
document was first published by the Democratic 
Research Service' in its publication Comrminist Doid)le 
Talk at Poldiat. 


1. "i’lu* Central C’onunittc'c oi the Ca)mmunist Party of India 
lias coiisidcrtx) tin* article which (aim. Palmt^ Dutt has written 
in tlu' Organ, Fur a J Msling Peace, For a Peoples Democracy, 
dated OctolxT S under the title, “New Features in National 
Liberation Struggle of Colonial and Dependent Peoples.” 

2. Pointing out the* intensified offensive of American imperia¬ 
lism since the Second World War, against the Western Euro¬ 
pean Powers and their colonies and particularly against the 
"largest remaining world Empire” of the British, Com. RPD 
states the “important conclusions that follow in the struggle for 
national independence” in this situation. 

The first ol these conclusions is that 

“The struggle for national independence in the countries 
in the sphere of British imperialism is no longer only against 
British impt'rialism. l)ut, first of all, against the direct ride 
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of British and the growing penetration of American imperia¬ 
lism.” (emphasis added) 

Com. RPD warns against the dangers of “failure to recognise 
this new stage of the struggle.” 

What does this new stage mean for the struggle for national 
independence of the countries in the sphere of British imperia¬ 
lism? Com. RPD says “... .the battle for national independence 
of the peoples in the countries of the British Empire is a 
combined battle against the immediate domination and oppres¬ 
sion of the British imperialists and against the penetration of the 
American imperialists.” (emphasis added) 

It is an accepted position in the article of RPD that India 
is not under the direct rule of British imperialists since the 
transfer of power. Our Party Programme also holds the same 
view. If the above conclusion regarding the new feature of 
struggle for national independence expressly refers to the coun¬ 
tries of “direct rule” of British imperialism, is the same thing 
applicable to India which is not under the “direct rule” and 
“immediate domination and oppression” of British imperialism? 

While the article does not seem to be explicit on this question, 
the reference to Israel showing “how a foreign colony of British 
imperialism has in practice become a colony of American im¬ 
perialism” and th(^ reference that “in Pakistan a similar menace 
develops” points to the conclusion that for such countries, where 
direct rule does not prevail, the struggle for independence is 
equally and simultaneously against two imperialisms—namely, 
against the British who are indirectly dominating and against 
the Americans who are newly entering or have entered. 

From this it will follow that in countries like India, the 
struggle for independence is not mainly against the British. It 
is against two imperialisms simultaneously and equally. 

This conclusion is contrary to our Party Programme where 
our struggle for national independence is defined as a struggle 
against British imperialism in the main, while noting the 
fact that the policies of the Government of India threaten us 
with “added slavery to American capital.” 

Com. RPD no doubt correctly warns against the danger of 
a leadership of a national liberation struggle falling into the trap 
of “regarding the American imperialists as the rivals and enemies 
of the British imperialists—their own enemy and oppressors” and 
hence as friends in the anti-British struggle. 
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These points have been thoroughly discussed in the Party 
Congress which came to the conclusion that the Party and the 
entire democratic movement in India should be warned against 
two dangers and not only one as Com. Dutt does. These two 
dangers were very clearly and sharply formulated in the article 
which our General Secretary, Comrade Ajoy Ghosh wrote in the 
February 5th number of the journal For a Lasting Peace, For a 
People\s Democracy! 

The first of thes(' two dangers or rather opportunist views, on 
the issues of peace and national fn^edom, consisted in the under¬ 
standing that “AuK’rican imperialism was certainly the main 
enemy of world p('ace, but it could not yet be considered an 
iminc'diate and serious nu nace to India’s freedom/’ “The line 
<Mnerging from this understanding". Comrade Ghosh explained, 
“would have' weakened the peace movement, relegated it to a 
position of minor importance* and also disarmed the Indian 
masses in tin* face of the American thre'at—which is not merely 
a tiueat to tlie cause of peace but also to India's fre^edom/' 

The second danger or rather, opportunist view—a danger 
which is not at all relc'rred te) in Com. Diitt's article-^was one 
of “e)ver-estimating the grip which Americ'an imperialism has 
alr.'ady acvjuired over the e'conomy of India and tending to 
!)uinmise the .significance of the fact that India’s struggle for full 
freedom is a struggle directed, above all, against British imperia¬ 
lism and its ally—the' pre.sent Indian Government, that it is 
primarily on the success of this struggle that the well-being of 
the people depends”. “The line emerging from such an under¬ 
standing,” Com. Ghosh further explained, “would have increas¬ 
ingly become a line of full support of the Nehru Government, of 
lining up behind it on the plea of defence of national freedom. 
This would have weakened the movememt for full freedom, 
weakened the economic and political struggles of the masses 
directed against their exploiters and their representative—the 
present Government, would have strengthened illusions about 
the Government and thus weakened the independent mass 
movement for the defence of peace. 

3. Com. Dutt's second conclusion is stated as follows: “The 
fight for national independence of the peoples within the sphere 
of British imperialism has become a common fight of all the 
peoples, including Britain, Canada and Australia as well as of 
iTidia, Pakistan and Ceylon and the direct colonial territories.” 
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While the first fomiillation spoke of the struggle for national 
independence of countries in the sphere of British imperialism 
being a struggle against “the direct rule of the British and the 
growing penetration of American imperialism,'' this second con¬ 
clusion speaks rf the struggle for national independence of the 
pc'Oples of India and Britain and other countries of the ('mpire 
being “a common fight.” If this is interpreted to mean that in 
the national liberation movement of a country like India, where 
there is no direct ride of the British, the struggle is to be 
directed (in common with the British people*) against the Ame¬ 
rican imperialism mainly, then such a conclusion goes contrary 
to the understanding of the Party Programme and the III Party 
Congress. 

It is obvious that the fight for national independence of the 
people* of Britain cannot have the same common content as th(‘ 
fight for the national independence of the Indian people, if the 
understanding given in the Programme of our Party and in the 
Programme of tlie British Party continues to be valued. For, 
while the BriAsh Road to Socialism makes it incumbent on the 
Communist Party of Great Britain to rnobilist* the British pe*ople 
against the gradual transformation of an independent country 
to a s('mi-colony depc'udcnt on American impi'rialLsm, our Pro¬ 
gramme calls upon ns to fight for the ending of our already 
existing semi-colonial status dependent on l^ritish imperialism, 
and achieving full national independence from “tlie British 
imjierialists who from behind the scene and their collaborators 
hamper the development of our industries and thus perpetuate' 
our poverty.” 

4. The third conclusion which, according to Com. Dutt, 
follows from the American offensive is “the fight for peace 
against the* war drive of the imperialist camp led by American 
imperialism is closely linked with the fight for national inde¬ 
pendence.... There can be no separation of the fight for 
national independence from the fight for peace.” 

While it is tnie that some people may regard the struggle for 
peace and the struggle for national independence as totally un¬ 
related and s('parate them from each other, it is also true that 
some mav^ be inclined to make thi'm totally identical. Thi; 
question was discussed at our Party Congress whose conclusioirs 
were: 

“The Congress showed the close relationship that exists between 
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the struf?;g]e for peace and the struggle for freedom—struggles, 
though thcA are not identical, help and strengthen each 
otht'r. It emphasised the necessity of conducting both strug¬ 
gles simultaneously and with ('oual vigour, for both of them arc 
equally important.” 

5. The CC considers it necessary to point out that on the 
whole, the main conclusions of Com. RPD’s article which have 
a bearing on India’s struggle for full freedom do not agree with 
the following conclusion of tht‘ 111 Party Congress and are at 
variance with it; 

‘15. Thus the (|uestion of defeating the war plans of the 
American imperialists and India's struggle lor peace are 
closely linked with the question of Indias struggle for full 
and unfettered national struggle, which means, first and 
foremost, freedom from control of the British who continue 
to be thc' dominant imperialist power and of liquidating 
feudalism. This demands a br('ak with the British Empire, 
removal of British officers from India's armed force's, break¬ 
ing of the British stranglehold on India’s economy by the 
confiscation of Ihitish capital and the intc'usification of 
the struggle for the complete liquidation of landlordism- 
through which aloiKi conditions will be created for the rapid 
economic, political and military strengthening of India. A 
fully independent and powerful India will be a mighty bul¬ 
wark of freedom, peace and democracy. Also the serious 
weakening of aggressive British imperialism, the partner of 
America and oppressor of the colonial peoples, the building 
up of fully free India outside tlic Commonwealth and outside 
all imperialist influence, will be a great factor for world 
peact‘ and the freedom of all Asian and colonial peoples. 
Hence the necessity to intensify the fight against British 
imperialism, for quitting the Commonwealth and for the 
confiscation of British capital. Hence the necessity of oppo¬ 
sition to every manifestation of subservience to 
British imperialism like participation in economic, political 
and military conferences under its aegis: hence the iieces.sity 
of mobilization of people against British atrocities against 
the colonial people and the creation of a muss demand that 
the Indian Government must openly condemn them. Any 
slackening of the struggle, any failure to conduct it with 
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vigour and determination will mean weakening the move- 
rnent for freedom and peace.” 

6. In section 111 of his article. Com. RPD mentions the way 
shown by the Chinese Peoples Revolution “to build the united 
national front of the working c'lass, the peasantry, the intellec¬ 
tuals and thr urban petty bourgeoisie, aiai the national bour¬ 
geoisie, for the victory of the cleniocr<it)c, anti-feudal, anti¬ 
imperialist revolution, and for the establishinc^nt of the new type 
of State of People’s Democracy upon this basis.” 

He also mentions the programme of our Party and that of 
Indonesia and Iran who have had formulated “this perspective of 
people’s dcanocracv.” Com. RPD also mentions the possibility 
of forming “Peoplc‘'s Government of Democratic Unity, based on 
a broad dt'rnocratic front” “as a iramitional .stf/ge, on the road 
to full national liberation and the establishment of people’s 
democracy.” (emphasis added) 

This, so far as it goes, is no doubt in conformity with the Party 
Programme and the Til Party Congress conclusion. Hut if the 
reference to the path of develojnnent of a broad deanocratic 
uaiioniil front coupled with the reference to the (‘xpericnce to 
mean that the situation calls for a united national front, which 
obiviously in Indian conditions, means a front v\'ith the Congress, 
such a conclusion would be against the conclusion of th(‘ 111 Parts 
(Congress and tlu' last CC meeting. 

While Corn. RPD refers to the People’s Government of Demo- 
cratie Unity and the experic'nce in India, thme is no explicit 
mention whelhc’r such a Government is by a coidition or otherwise. 
This omission is likely to strengthen the opportunist under¬ 
standing that is prevalent among some Party comrades—an 
understanding which alter thorough discussion, the Central 
Committee rejected at the last meeting that the slogan of re¬ 
placing the Congress Government by a Government of Demo¬ 
cratic Unity should now be given up in fas our of the formation 
of a Government of United National Front of Peace, Freedom 
and Democracy. 

The Party Congress in arriving at the cc^ntral political slogan 
of forming a Government of Democratic Unity said; “The 
struggle for day-to-day demands, the struggle against taxaticu 
and high prices, the struggle for the preservation and extension 
of civil liberties and democratic rights, the struggle for defence 
of freedom and sovereignty--all get more and more interlinked 
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and can grow into the common struggle for the replacement oj 
the present Government by a Government of Democratic Unity, 
i,e. Coverninent formed by coalition of different demo¬ 
cratic parties and groups on the basis of a common minimum 
programme to be decided according to the circumstances which 
will give imiiK'diate relief to the people. 

The Gov( rniiKait of Democratic Unity envisaged by the Party 
(A)iigress, therefore, is a Go\^'rnment which emerges out of the 
struggle of our common pc‘opl(^ in defence of theHr daily interests 
—struggles directc’d against the niling party, which it replaces. 

To tli:' (xteiit that the conclusions of (>om. RPD's article are 
at \ariaiice with tlie Party Programme and the decisions of the 
111 Party Congress, as pointed out above, the CC disagrees with 
them. The CC calls iij^on all Party membfas and units to carry 
on work in tt'rms of the Partv Programme and the Resolutions 
of th(* Partv C^on^rcss. 
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DOCUMENT NO. 14 


€C Resolution on Com. R. P. Butt’s 
Article (1954) 

The discussion by the CC on the article “New Features in 
National Liberation Struggle of Colonial and Dependent People'' 
written by Coin. R. P. Dutt in the LPPD has revealed differences 
of an important nature in the CC. The CC is of the opinion 
that more time and thought are required to resolve the differences 
and bring clarity on the problems discussed. The CC decides, 
therefore, to discuss these problems in the next se\ssion of the 
CC along with the assessment of the national and international 
de\elopmeiits which have taken place during the last few 
months. 

The CC takes its firm stand by the Madurai Resolution and 
it calls upon the party to carry on the work in accordance with 
the understanding given therein. 
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DOCUMENT NO. 15 


€€ Resolution on Andhra Elections 

(1955) 

This Resolution of the CC is the posi mortem examina¬ 
tion of the elections in the Andhra State, where the 
Communists were utterly routed. The strength of the 
Party in the Andhra Legislature was consequently 
reduced from 48 in a house of 140 to 15 in a house of 
196. The results were a shattering blow to their 
boastful prediction that the CPI would secure about 
110 seats and form a Covernment. The Resolution traces 
the cause of the rout to tlu' failure to assess the situation 
objectively and to adopt the strate gy of United Front 
with other anti-Congress parties. “The anti-Congress 
Sentiment’’ the Resolution admits, “ol the mass of the 
people was a reflection of their desire to have an alter¬ 
nate Government with the CP and other parties, groups 
and individuals, but not a Communist bloc Government.’’ 

This document was published by the Democratic 
Research Service in its publication Communist Double 
Talk at Palghat. 

1. The Andhra General Election has been one of the biggest 
political battles the Communist Party has fought in recent years. 
In this battle the urges of the democratic masses not only in 
Andhra, but in the whole of India found enthusiastic expression. 
The 27 lakh votes polled for the Communist Party, the mass 
mobilisation in meetings and rallies, the expression of fighting 
solidarity in the .shape of financial support by the democratic 
masses in other Provinces, the selfless and untiring activity of 
the Party members and sympathisers in Andhra itself—all these 
testify to the great significance of this political battle. The 
fact that 21.5 lakh voters cast their votes for the Communist 
Party braving the pressure of the ruling class as against 35.4 
voters that polled for the United Congress Front is in itself an 
evidence of the strength of the democratic movement in Andhra 
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and also of the powerful place that the Party occupies in the 
life of the people. If the elections were held on the basis of 
proportional representation which our Party Programme up¬ 
holds, our Party with its 31% poll would have got 59 seats. Even 
reactionary forces have accepted these facts of the political life 
in Andhra. 

2. Nevertheless, the results of the Andhra elections consti¬ 
tuted a big political defeat for the Party for, despite the increas- 
<'d overall poll for the' Party, the strength of the Party in the 
Andhra legislature has been reduced from 48 in a house of 140 
to 15 in a house of 196. This should be viewed in the background 
of the confident predictions made by the Party leadership that 
the Party would succeed in getting about 110 seats and be in 
a position to form a Government. 

It is not only a defeat for the Communist Party but a serious 
setback for democratic movement in the whole country. The 
defeat and more especially the boastful predictions made bv the 
l\irty leadership even after the poll had gone? against it to shake 
the confidence of the Party member’s and sympathisers in the Party 
leadership and hjis generally lowered the prestige of the Party. 
This will make the task of repairing the damage more difficult. 

It is necessary to draw lessons from the defeat in Andhra, to 
analyse the political mistakes of the Party leadership, which 
were primarily responsible for the estimates of victory in Andhra 
and the tactics pursued in the election. The responsibility for 
this was that of the PB and CC. 

3. The Party contested 169 seats on the Communist Party 
Bloc itself and with no electoral alliance with any other group 
or Party. Under the circumstances, the slogan of Government 
of Democratic Unity in practice was reduced to one of the Com¬ 
munist Bloc. 

The position in the la.st legislature was that out of 140 mem¬ 
bers, the Party had (including those independents who were 
prepared to accept and implement the Communist Party pro¬ 
gramme ) a strength of 48. However, of these 48, only 19 were 
those returned with absolute majorities, the rest having been 
returned in triangular or quadrangular contests. 

The basis of the estimate made by the Andhra PC and accept¬ 
ed in toto by PB was the assumption that the last three years 
have brought about such a big shift in the public opinion of 
Andhra that a majority of the people have turned away from the 
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Congress and towards the Party and also that the economic and 
political situation in the country as a whole was such as to 
warrant such a conclusion. That estimate also assumed tliat a 
large chunk of people who had voted for the KMP, KLP, PSP and 
independents in 1952 had shifted from their allegiance to those 
parties and accepted our party as the Leader. For on no other 
assumption could the Party hope to secure 100 to 110 s(‘ats in 
straight contests with the possibility of the Congress, KLP and 
KMP uniting together. 

These assumptions were completely unjustified. Although the 
Congress Ministry was discredited and finally overthrown, al¬ 
though the Party had participated in and even led a number of 
mass stiuggles, including the one for the formation of the Andhra 
State, still the magnitude and sweep of the mass movement and 
the work of the party in unifying the democratic elements had 
not vc‘t rc^ached the stage when the Party could expect that 
it had won the majority of the people. 

4. Not onl)’ did the Party fail to make such an objective as¬ 
sessment of the situation and find out the extent of the shift 
taking place among the people, but it was completely misled 
by the huge mass mobilisation against Congress policies during 
the last three years. Ever since the 1952 General Elections, a 
new simse of confidence had arisen among the people in Andlira 
who came out in their lakhs against the policies pursued by the 
Congress Government in United Madras before the formation of 
Andhra and in the newly created Andhra State. Party members 
insid(^ the legislature as well as outside had played a very im¬ 
portant role in organising these campaigns, demonstrations and 
struggles against Congrciss policies such as on the issues of 
Andhra State, increase of taxation, irrigation projects, distribu¬ 
tion of banjar lands and prohibition. Th('se campaigns and 
struggles contributed immensely towards the discrediting of 
the Prakasam-Sanjeeva Reddi Ministry and ultimately defeat in 
a no-confidence vote. Naturally, therefore, there was a sense 
of relief among the people after the adoption of the No-Confi- 
dence motion, and they in their thousands expressed their joy 
and demonstrated their desire for the formation of an alternative 
Government. 

xVloreover, the Party did not make an objective assessment of 
the anti-Congress Government sentiments among the people in 
order to find out what exactly the people wanted. It failed to 
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realise that the anti-Congress sentiments of the mass of the people 
was a reflection of their desire to have an alternate Governincait 
with the Communist Party and other parties, groups and indi¬ 
viduals but not a Communist Bloc Government. This realisa¬ 
tion would have led to the adoption of a strategy for fighting for 
unity with other non-Congress parties even though the leaders 
of these parties may spurn the call for unity repeatedly. 

The voting figun^s revealed that dc'spite the oppoitunist 
behaviour of their leaders, the bulk of the followers of the Con¬ 
gress, KLP, Praja Party, and the PSP remained loyal to them 
and the Communist Party could not swing the wavering neutrals 
in its favour in a big way. 

It was, however, right on our part to have given and gone 
into the election battle with the slogan of Government of 
Democratic Unity in which the Communist Party plays an im¬ 
portant role because it corresponded to the desire of a large 
mass of the Andhra people. Without giving such a slogan and 
fighting the ekxtion, there could be no taking the people forward 
ill the struggle for achieving a Government of Democratic Unity. 

5. These initial mistakes made in the course of estimating 
the situation, were not only not corrected, but led to further and 
further mistakes. At the time of the dissolution of the legisla¬ 
ture, the KLP, the Praja Party, the PSP and the ind(^pendents 
were manoeuvring among themselves and with the Congress in 
order to strengthen their position in the General Elections. 
;Vlthough there were even then talks of unity of some of these 
groups with the Congress, these talks had not advanced very far; 
parallel to such talks, there were also talks among many of these 
parties and some talk between some of them and ourselves. A 
correct assessment of the situation would have led us to adopt 
a strategy of seeking united front, or at least electoral adjust¬ 
ments, with as many of these groups or individuals as possible. 
We would have contested far less number of seats than we did. 
Not only were r.o such efforts made but, when in the very course 
of the election campaign, the united front of the Congress, the 
KLP and the Praja Party was brought about, the Party once 
again indulged in the wishful thinking that the very unity of 
these parties would so disgust their rank and file, and masses 
following them, that they would come over in support of the 
Party. With this understanding, the Party went on campaigning 
and in the process so frightened the middle elements that “the 
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unity of all against the (Communists’’ became a powerful slogan 
in tile hands of the Congress. 

6. In this situation, the choice that faced the electorate was 
‘‘Either a Government of the Congress or a C’ommiinist donn- 
nated Government.” The Congress and its allies took the fullest 
advantage of this situation. All the issues that divide the non- 
Party democratic mass from tlu^ Congress and unite thcnn with 
the Communist Party—issues of immediate relief and other de¬ 
mocratic issues—were thrcnvn into the background. They raised 
the bogey of totalitarianism, violence, religion being in danger, 
etc. They carried on a powerful campaign not only in Andhra 
but throughout the counliy that allegedly the issue at stake was 
“democracy.” By all these mcmis, they succeedi^d in misleading 
a considerable section of the electorate. 

Our campagin also suflered from some serious mistakes. The 
issue of peace was placed in the Electicm Manifesto in an incor¬ 
rect manner. The failure of th(‘ Partv to take to tlie people the 
positive role that India u^as playing in the issue' of world peace! 
and emphasise the important part that the' Party had played 
bringing about this development enabled ihe^ Congress to chiim 
the entire credit for this to itself. 

All these took place in the background of a situation when the 
Congress while pursuing anti-pe'oplc poheies, was also adopting 
a series of measures to strengthen its links with the people 
especially tlie middle .strata. The position which India had been 
acquiring in the international arena during the last few years, tlie 
increase in the fall in food prices and removal of controls, the 
inauguration of the irrigation and other projects, the talk about 
industrialisation, the recent resolution of the Congress on Socia¬ 
listic Pattern of Society—all these were giving a fre.sh tone to 
(]ongrt“ss propaganda. 

The sum total of all tliese had the effect of swinging large sec¬ 
tions in middle class elements in towns, the majority of the rich 
and middle peasants, and the rural intelligentsia in the country¬ 
side, in favour of the Congress. The result was that the cadres of 
the Congress were acquiring a new sense of confidence and thus 
able to effectively campaign against the Communist Party. 

With all thes(', the Congress was not confident of success. 
They tlierefore resorted to a slander and smear campaign on a 
vast scale. And finally, in order to strike terror in those sections 
where they could not win over by any other means, they resort- 
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ed to the weapons of social and economic pressure and intimida¬ 
tion by landlords. Threats of dismissals of farm servants, talk 
of the non-secret character of the vote (“we will be able to 
know from the number of your ballot paper for whom you 
voted”), forcible prevention of poor pciasants and aericultural 
labourers from going to the polling booths, buying of votes, use 
of hundreds of lorries and route buses to bring voters—these and 
other methods of pressure were utilised on an unprecedented 
scale throughout Andhra. Goonchmtn on a large' scale was orga¬ 
nised in order to prevent voters sympathetic to the Communist 
Party from freely ('xercising their vote. All these played an 
imj^ortaut part in the ultimate result. 

7. Despite all these odds, the people marched in their lakhs 
and voted for the Ck)nimunist Party. This is a demonstration of 
their political consciousne.ss, their love for the Pai'ty and, above 
all, their firm detc'rinination to replace the Congress Covc'rn- 
nient by a Government of Democratic Unity. It is a tribute to 
tlu* self-sacrificing loyal service rendered by thousands of Party 
members and sympathisers that, despite the mistakes commit¬ 
ted b^' the leadership in working out the election strategy, they 
organised themselvt's in such a magnificent way as to bring over 
21.5 lakhs of voters to the polling booths and gc^tting them to 
vot(,‘ for the Conunmunist Party. Every Party mc'inber and 
friend of thci Part}^ all over India will be proud of this solid 
achievement registered by our Party in Andhra. 

8. However, those solid achievements of the Party in Andhra 
cannot obscure the reality that neither the Party in Andhra nor 
in the rest of the country can go forward unless the mistakes 
revealed in this election strategy arc very rapidly corrected. 
Further discussion within the Party in Andhra will, of course, 
be required to makc^ an exact appraisal of all the mistakes com¬ 
mitted and to indicate the exact wav forward. It is, at the same 
time, possible to indicate in broad outline what the elections 
have shown. 

The experience of the Andhra elections have, in broad out¬ 
lines, emphasised the supreme urgency of uniting all sections 
of the people on the basis of common struggles, of winning in 
particular, the middle strata while firmly relying on our basic 
masses. Without this a united front cannot be forged in order 
to defeat reaction and replace the Congress Government by a 
Government of Democratic Unity. But this struggle for unity 
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is a protracted one and it would require vigorous ideological 
struggle on the part of the Party against the Congress 
propaganda offensive. The Andhra Elections have shown 
that even large sections of the agricultural labourers and 
poor peasants can be politically weaned away from the demo¬ 
cratic movcMuent unless they are steeled through struggles and 
ideologicallv moulded. Tlie Andhra Elections have also empha¬ 
sised the necessitv for further strengthening our bonds with the 
basic masses and conslrntl)' raising thcar political consciousness. 

While carrying on this slruggle to win over the middleclass 
elements, the Partv sliculd Trengthen its links with the basic 
masses. 

In this struggle for further strengthening its links with the 
basic masses and ('xpanding its base among the middle class 
eh iiients, the most important element is the skilful combination 
of the three insepaiable tasks laid down bv the Party Congress 
at Madurai—the tasks of building tlie Party, building the mass 
organisations and building United Front. Au\ neglect towards 
any of those tasks, any emphasis on one of them to the (exclusion 
of the other two, would h'ad tlie Party to disaster. 

9. Party Tii(‘Tn])ers ami sympathi.sers in Andhra have to face 
difficult times. Having once again formed the Governmemt, the 
Congress will use its powcT to disrupt th(' unity of that working 
class, pcnisimts, agricultural labourcTS and sections of the middle 
classes which was demonstrabxl in the 21.5 lakh voters who 
boldly faced the pressure of the ruling classes and voted for the 
Coinmnm'st Party. Demagogic propaganda, big ideological 
drive to confuse the masses and finally even terror—all these 
will !)(' used in order to break that unity. Any attitude of 
eomplae{'nee in our part that the 21.5 lakhs of voters who voted 
for ns will continue to remain under our inflnence will lead the 
Party to disaster. 

Conditions exist for beating back this offensive of the Con¬ 
gress to disrupt the ranks of those who supported ns in the 
recent (deetions and also ft)r winning over larger and larger ele¬ 
ments from the middle and rich peasants, rural and urban intel¬ 
ligentsia, fradcTs and industrialists, professional elements and 
salaried employee's etc. For, the large mass of people who have 
voted for the Congress are by no means people who are convinc¬ 
ed of the correctness of the policies pursued by the Congress. 
Tfie future dcq:)ends upon the way in which our Party fights in 
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th(^ coming period not only in order to counteract the Congress 
offensive into the ranks of those who voted for us, but under¬ 
takes seriously the task of winning over the ranks of those who 
voted for the Congress. To do this we must carry out two 
main tasks: 

(a) While the Party should never cease to fight for the 
demands of the poor peasants and agricultural labourers, 
while therefore there is no question of giving up th(' 
slogan of ceiling on landholdings or the struggle for ade- 
cjnate wages and living conditions for the agricultural 
labourers, the Party should see to it that quc'stions which 
affect the middle and rich peasants, the rural and urban 
middle classes, the traders and industrialists, are all 
taken up and fought for; furthermore, the Party should 
carry on an unceasing campaign of popularising the 
demands of the poor peasants and agricultural labourers 
among the poor peasants and agricultural labourers. 
Finally, on common issues facing the democratic masses, 
political, economic, national and international, united 
mass movement should be developed. Thus alone can 
the unit}' of the ckanocratic classes be brought about. 

(b) In this task of bringing about the unity of the deino- 
ci'atic classes, a very important role should be assigned 
to the ideological-political campaign of the Party. 
S\'stematicallv c'umliating bourgeois, feudal and other 
reactionar}' ide ologies, tlu' Partv will liavc^ lo undertake a 
campaign of mass popularisation of the' ideas of socialism 
and democracy. 
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DOCUMENT NO. 16 


Report to the Party Congress (1956) 

This repoit was submilt('d by the CC to the Party 
Congress al Palghat held in April 1956. It surveys the 
world situation since the Madurai Conference and draws 
its usual conclusions. These arc : mighty advance of 
the forces of peace, democracy, freedom and socialism 
on a world scale; emergence of socialism as a world 
system ; and capitalist svstem represented by the aggres¬ 
sive imperialist camp headed by the USA being in the 
grip of an ever-deepening crisis. The new factor in the 
situation is that the “Soviet leaders were reinforcing the 
tie of friendship the tie of economic relations and the 
tie of peace with the Asian peoples” and especially with 
India. 

The Report states, unlike at Madurai that India has 
Ijccoine independent; “we were till recently a part of the 
colonial and semi-colonial world”. Similarly, “despite 
the vascillations and inconsistencies that still persist to 
some extent, it (India’s foreign policy) is essentially an 
independent policy” that is, the policy of peace. 

Report calls upon party members to wage a determin¬ 
ed struggle against the policies of the Government. 
“Only the triumph of People’s Democratic Revolution 
can complete these tasks.” To carry out these tasks the 
Report advocates the building of a united front of the 
people including the national bourgeoisie. “The 
struggle to build the democratic front involves a policy 
of simultaneous unity with and the struggle against the 
bourgeoisie.” 

One of the ways of carrying out these tasks is “by 
determined struggles inside all parties—Congress, PSP 
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and Soc ialist Party for progressive policies and in favour 
of unit\'.’ The (Congress Party is “the political party of 
th(' l)Oiirg(‘oisie' having landlords in its folds, but has 
among its incinhers, “a vast number of demoeralic 
ek inc nts.” Therefore' “our approach should Ix' such as do 
not repel the honest Congressmc'n, hut draws them 
towards unity. PSP and Socialist Party are descrilK'd as 
“partie'S of democratic movement. The CPI will have 
no truck with the Communal parties, hut “it will strive 
to draw ma.s.ses and ek'inents lollowing ih(*se parties into 
common activit\ ’. 

'rhe Avadi resolution of the (Congress Party adopting 
socialistic pattern of society as its aim has btx'n charac¬ 
terised as “an attempt 1)\' the l)oi!rgcoisie to camoflage 
tlu' real charack'r of its policies, misk'ad the' masses anel 
use tht'ir raelical se')ilimeiits fen' c'onsedidatioii e)l its e>wn 
elass rule . 

'file' Hepeat also discus.ses the' scriems inner-party 
.situation which had been fast dctcrieuating since the' 
Madurai Conference. It e'lnphasises in the e'lid that it 
is es.si'utial te) pe)pularisc the gre at re>k' e)f the CSSH anel 
(diiiia in defence' oi peace. 

The deKunient was published in full lor the first time 
by the Democratic Research Service' in its jiublicatieai 
Coumuiiiisf Double Talk at PaluJiat. 

(loinraele'.s, 

Eve'iit.s anel eli'e cleepineiils e)f great iniportance lieive' lake'll j)Iaee 
in our ceeuntry .since' the Thirel (Je)ngres.s of the Party which met 
at Ntaelurai in Dcceanhe'r 1953. The task facing us at this Ceen- 
gress is to a.s.se's.s tiu'se evt'nls and developments, asse’ss our e)wn 
re)le in tliem, assess eenr achievements and failures. The task is 
to generalise the' rich expcrienice of this perie)d, e>f the struggles, 
campaigns anel activities condiicteel by the Party and the demo¬ 
cratic fences', draw ceerre'ct les.sons freem them anel arm the e ntire 



Party with these lessons so as to enable it to discharge the tre¬ 
mendous duties and responsibilities that confront it today. 

The deliberations of this Congress acquire special significance 
in view of the situation prevailing inside the Party. The dis¬ 
cussions that have preceded the C>)ngress have brouglit to the' 
surface the sharp differences that exist inside the Party on vital 
issues. The differences have to be resolved and the party 
unified — not merely on the basis of certain formulations related 
to tlie controversies tliat have arisen, but also, and above all, on 
the basis of a unified understanding of ihc happenings of this 
period and their lessons, on the basis of a unified understanding 
of thc' pracUccil tasks facing the Party in the sphere of mass 
activity and of Party organisation. 

Such are the' tasks confronting tlu' h'ourth Congress of our 
Party which is a major e\ eiit in the life of our country, our class 
and people. 

But we have to realise at the' outset that tlie circum¬ 
stances under which tlie Congress is mc'eting made it impossible 
for us to carr\' out these tasks satisfactonlv. Verv few Provin¬ 
cial Committees reviewed thc struggles, campaigns and activi¬ 
ties conducted by them during the last two years. And even in 
cases when they did so, most of the reports have not been 
received by the Party Centre. Secondly, the Part}^ Congress 
meets only a few weeks after the' provincial conferences which 
makes it impossible for thc Central Committee to study and 
assimilate their reports. These, however, are not the only or 
even the main reasons. The most important single reason is 
that the Cc'iitral Committee itself has not, during the last two 
years, carried out its tasks in relation to the activities of the 
Party—review them, draw lessons from them. The reasons are 
known to all comrades—inner CC differences which paralysed 
its work and prevented it from dischaj'ging its responsibilities. 

The inability of die Party Congress to carry out die tasks 
which a l^arty Congress is expected to carry out is thus, above 
all, a direct result of the situation that prevails in the Central 
Committee and in the leading units of die Party. It is a product 
and reflection of the present inner-Party situation. The Con¬ 
gress has to examine how this situation developed, why it could 
not be remedied. This is a task of major importance. 

But the Party Congress cannot confine itself to this task alone. 
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It has to review, in a broad and general way, the main develop¬ 
ments of this period and our role in them. 

n 

MAIN FEATURES OF THE PERIOD SINCE 
THE MADURA] CONGRESS 

Ad ranee of the Forces of Peace, Freedom, Democracy 
An J Socialism 

Recent years have witnessed a mighty advance of the forces 
of pc‘ae(\ democracy, freedom and socialism on a world scale*. 

The cmc'rgence of socialism as a world system, its massive 
achievements, the powerful attraction of the ideas of socialism 
among the working people and progressive elements in all 
classes; the bold measures taken by the USSR, People’s Republic 
of China and other Socialist countries in furthering the cause 
of joeace; the demonstration of the incontestable superiority of 
Socialism over the capitalisl system which is in tla* grip of an ever- 
de(‘j)ening crisis; the disintegration of the colonial system, the 
forjnation of inde^pendcail Stales in vast areas of Asia and Africa 
and th(^ resolute struggle in defence of freedom and peace waged 
by India and a number of former colonial countries; the creation 
of a vast zone of peace embracing tin* Socialist and a large 
number of non-Soeialist countries; the growing friendship and 
closer relation between the Socialist world and the liberated 
people's of the East; the consolidation and strengthening of Com¬ 
munist Parties which are rallying incn'asingly larger sections 
of the people under their banner; the ever-widening sweep of 
the movement for peace—all these have radically altered the 
balance of world forces and have created a firm foundation for 
further advance. 

The slogans of the democratic camp, the slogans of the orga¬ 
nised peace movement—that the Head of the Great Powers 
must meet, that disputes between states must be solved by 
methods of negotiation, that weapons of mass destruction must 
be banned, that the People’s Republic of China must be accorded 
its rightful place in the United Nations—these have become 
the slogans of the masses of tlie people of all countries and all 
political ^i<^\.s. The aggressive impc'rialist camp headed by 
the USA faces a situation of growing moral and political isola- 
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tiolu of iocrcasiwj; finscn of tlwir policies. The lessening of in- 
teiDiitiiUiOi ({'Jision. nn ohjtxiive for wliich peace-loving huina- 
nit> strove, an objective whieh at one time s('emed to many to be 
nmeaiisable, has becoint' a fad, a palpal)!e reality. 

i he gr(\it principle (nunciated by Lenin - the principle o! 
])(‘aeei\il ( (et'xistvMU e and of friendship between nations has 
achieved historic victories. The possibility has been created for 
pi v servation of peac{' and prevention of war. 

'r\M) wars ago. vw m(T at Madurai in the shadow ol a grave 
nK inice—ilK' menact' rej^restaited in the Fak-U.S. Pact. It was 
a threat to pcac'c in Asia. It was a threat to Indian sovereignty 
and fr(‘edcun. U showed that the American drive for world 
domination was directc’d not merelv^ against the USSR and 
h\)i against the fK'edorn of every country. It gava* a big 
blow to th(* illusion that if India kept out of the cold war and 
avoided tlie "CiKing oi sid* lier sov(T('ignt\' would not be 
threatcaied. It thus brought out the inseparabh* relation between 
peace and national ireedoni. 

In tlie period that has passc^d sinc(‘ then, this inseparabilitv 
has steadiK grown not mcaeb in our countrN’ but everywher(‘ 
especially in all ctnintries of Asia. In every C'ountry of Asia 
where' th(‘ ruling classes have succumbed to the pressun* of the 
Anglo-American imperialists and joined tlu'in in their war driv('. 
the cause of national freedom and democracy has suffered ii seri- 
fM.LS setl'JacV. Tlie finalisation of the Pak-U.S. Pact which reduced 
Pakistan to an American war base was follow^cd by suppres¬ 
sion of democracy in East Paki.staii and the imposition of new' 
burdc'ns on the people. On the other hand, t'very country wliicli 
has resisted tlu’ war drive, ('V('ry eountiw w here tVu' people and 
the Government have unitedly opposed the attempts of the im¬ 
perialists to draw^ them into their war alliances—every such 
t'Oimtrv has not merclv defended Init simultanc'ously strengtheii- 
( d its national freedom, built relations of friendship with other 
Asian eoimtrif's. witli the Socialist world and has been able to 
tak(' certain steps towards the strengthening of its national 
(‘ConoiTiv. 

The proc(‘ss of the conclusion of the forces cd pc^ace, demo¬ 
cracy and Ireedom, has been carried forward to a new stage by 
the' growth of relations of friendship between the three greatest 
countries of th(‘ world—India, China and USSR. 

The visit of ("hon En-!ai to India, the visit of Nehru to China 
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and IIk' USSR, tl)(* visit of N.A. Riilganiii and N.S. KlirusliclK'v 
lo India—tlics(‘ \\(tc no ordinary cvc'nts. 'Hun' struck heavy 
blows against the lies and slanders bv whicli tlu* imperialists 
had sought to poison th(' mind of our peo])!e. Thev showed to 
India who are her friends and who lier (aieniics. Tiiey svmbo- 
lis(‘d the coining together of more than half ef mankind for a 
common purpose—defence of ]K‘ac(‘. The\ proved tlial diller- 
c'licc’s in politicid and soc'ia! syslems constilntc 1*0 barrier to the 
('stablishnu'iil of fraternal relations between countries. They 
jiroclaimed the triumph oi the ideas oi the liist^'ric’ Fi\(’ 
ihinciples. 

The memorable seem s that India witia'sst cl on the occasion 
(>l thc‘ visit of the Soviet leaders, scene's that are still fresh in the 
memoi*)' of all of us, an' a striking demonstration of the gigantic' 
swc'C'j) that the movejfK'ut inspired In these' ideas and princijdr's 
has attained. 

d lic' imperialists at first sought lo miiiimi.se the siguifieane;o of 
(he visit ol IIk' Sovic't leade'is to India and liu* tuinuiluous ree<‘p- 
lion then* received from the mass of the people.', ihit their scep- 
tic'ism soon gave wa\ to panic. TIk' fuels are t(,(j (;b\*ioriS. too 
glaring. That pre'cise'ly in the' month when the* impc'rialist rnler> 
of Britain backed by Amc'rica we're forging the Baghdad Tact 
b) w’liieli Asian unitv' Vv.is being .sought to l>c disnipte'd and 
a military threat again.st Asian pe^oplc was hedng moimtcd - 
[U'ccise'lv in the same month, tlie Soviet leade'rs we-^re re'in- 
foreing a ditferent kind of tie with the Asian peojdes, the tie of 
frie'ndship, thc^ tie of e conomie relations, the tie of peace—this 
fact was oiK' wliosc significance no amount of lie's could hick'. 
That the' Sovie't premonneement about Goa was followod hv 
the' arrogant de'ciaratioii l)y Dulles which imdcrnrotc Portii- 
gabs ‘Tight’ to maintain the' colonial fascist regime' in (k)a— 
the significance of this was too patent to be' blurre'd by diplo¬ 
matic sophistry. The contrast between the' two worlds stoovl out 
sharp and clear. 

The joint communiejuc issued by the leaders of Soviet and 
Indian Gove'rnmcnts, the' economic agreement signed lietween 
the two countries is an event of great importance for tlic whole 
world. It is a gre'at victory for the cause of peace. 

All these victories have created the conditioiis lor still greater 
victories. Vast [Xissibilitics have' opened out—possibilities of 
defeating the plans of the war-menigers, possibilities of ensuring 
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national Irredom and its deiVncc, possibilities of a life of happi¬ 
ness and inosperitv for all peoples through mutual co-operation 
and friendship. 

This does not, of course, ine^an that tlu'se possibilities have 
alrcMdv been realised. Tt do('s not mean that the imperialists 
have aheadV been forced to abandon their aggressive aims and 
designs. 

On the C'oiitrarw in this very period, the attempt to maintain 
the colonial sxslcan, the attempt to draw the Asian countries into 
war alliances, the attcmipt to transform them into satellites imd 
war bases—these attc'inpts have also been stcppt cl np. The last 
two years have witnessed an inteaisification of the? vair drive' espe- 
c'ially in Asia. This is seen in the finalisation of the P;ik.-U.S. 
Pact in defiance of Asian opinion, in siippiwssion of democTac'y 
in East Pakistan and in terrorist methods against ]')atriotie forces 
in Iran, in the SEATO and the Baghdad ikict. 

Bnt this drive cmeoiinteTs increasing resistance. Of great 
importance for ns, in this connection, are the dc've'lopments in the? 
colonial and semi-colonial world. Not merely because we were, 
till recently, a part of tin's world, not merely because elevelop- 
me'nts there have great impact on our own in(\vcmenls bnt also 
because the countries and the peoples of the world are playing 
a role which is of decisive significance for the whole of humanity. 
Gone are llie days when the Asian and African pe^oples consti¬ 
tuting ovc'r 60 pc'r cent of humanity could be eomp(?lled to act 
as lu'WTis of vood and drawc*rs of water for their colonial 
nia.sters. Gone are the daws also when ihev could be treat(?d as 
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cannon-fodder. Th(? national liberation movement in Asia and 
Africa has reached hc-ights never atPiincd before. 

In India and lhrongh(Hit Asia, the struggle? for peace is getting 
more and more C'losely linked with the? struggle for forging 
Asian solidarity—a struggle* that expre'sses the hatred of the Asian 
people against the colonial Powers and their urge for defence 
and the strengthening e)f national freedom. The movement has 
elrawn hundreds of millions of people in its sweep. It reflects the 
iK'w spirit in Asia and in the whole of the colonial world. 

What are the specific features of this movement at this stage? 
What is their significance and tlieir direction? These for us are 
extremely important questions. 

One of the most important of these features in the strengthening 
and extension of the stiniggles in the direct colonies, the assump- 
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tion by th(\se struggles of the charactcM- oi wars of national libe'« 
ration—North African colonies of France, Malaya, East Africa 
and above all, the historic victory of Dicii Bien Phu, its world¬ 
wide repercussions. 

This h'ature is self-evident. Also its importance in relation to 
the colonial people, in relation to the position of imperialism. 

But this is not the only aspect of the colonial liberation move¬ 
ment at the present stage. There are other aspects too. And 
these aspects lire also of grt'at imporlaiice. Inside our Party there 
has been a stj ong tcmdoicy not to see these other aspects as part 
of the national liberation moveincmt of the colonial and semi- 
colonial peopl(\s blit to view them in isolation. This has led to 
mistakes in tactics. These aspects are: 

Increasing assertion of national freedom by siweral countries 
that in the post-war period won State sovereignty—above all 
India, Indonesia and Burma—and by several other countric's like 
Afghanistan and Egypt. Their incn'asingly firm stand not onl\’ 
against the U.S.4. but against colonial powers as a whole. 
Measurers taken by some of these countries to stri'iigthen 
national economy with the help of the Socialist world. 

—The coming togetlu'r of Asian and African countries, the 
powerful growth of the sentiuK'nt of Asian unity, as symbolised 
at Bandung. 

—The establishment of close political, cultural and economic 
relations of these Asian and African countrit‘s (Egypt) with the 
Socialist world. 

—The growing opposition by the people and even sections oi 
the upper classes to the corrupt and oppressive governments that 
have sold themsehes to the Anglo-American imperialists and 
placed their resources and inanpowc'r at their disposal—the 
election results in East Pakistan, the popular dcimonstratioiis in 
Jordan. 

—The incjeasing influence of China in Asian and world affairs 
despite the American refusal to permit her entry into the UNO. 
Complete fiasco of US attempts to isolate China. 

—The growing prestige and role of India as a great w orld force 
for peace—its powerful impact on the colonial world as a whole 
and in the Middle East in particular. 

—The growth of the sentiments of neutrality in a number of 
Asian countries such as Saudi Arabia, a sentiment which expres- 
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SOS the even of ruling elenuMits to tl(‘inareate themselves 

from th(‘ war camp. 

—TIu' e;rowtli oi Commnnist Partk‘s and of Soeialist ideas. 

Each one of these and all these together are manifestations oi 
the iK'w spirit in Asia and Africa, Each one of these aiid all 
of them together are part of the developing movement of thc^ 
peoples of the colonial world for full frc'edom, for advance along 
the path of indepencU'nce. The)’ are a continuation and a carry¬ 
ing forward of the national liberation struggle of the colonial 
peoples. 

Tlu'se developments in the former colonial world, in tlu'ir 
totality, signif)’ tlie disintegration and growing collapse ol the 
(Mitire colonial system. This, in its turn, deepens the crisis ol 
world iinp<‘rialism, narrows furtlier tlie area of imrostrieted im- 
l^erialisi (‘^p'</it i(:oii, sh irj)rns tla* eonliiKliclion !);‘l\\('('n tlu' 
ijnp(‘ria!ist States, hetwc'en sarious s(*ctions ol the ruling classes 
inside each imperialist State, serioiislv weakens imperialism and 
gives tKancauloiis impetus to tlie world peace movement. 

India's great role in the battle for 'fwace and the }i,rotring 
stcccp of the struggle for defenee and strengthening of 
)wfional freedom. 

This pcM'iod has seen an immens(‘ growth of tlu* lorec'S (>1 
pea(‘e, lix'edom and dcaiujcraev in onr eoimtrv. It has seen 
increasing assertion of indt‘pendene(' bv India and tin* 
sharpening ol the conflict hc'tween tlu' entiia' Indian peoj)le, 
including the goveamment on the' one' hand and thc‘ impc'rialist 
t'amp on (he other. It has seen increasing assertion of frcaalom 
by India, increasingly important role played by India in world 
affairs, a role* that has earned India the respect of all peace-loving 
people. It has sc'on the establishment of close relations betwaaa) 
India, USSR and China. It has seen the liberation of the Fresneli 
pockets on Indian soil and the mighty growth of the movemcmt 
for the liberation of Goa and other territories dominated by 
Portnguc^se imperialists. 

In the period before the Madurai Congress also India had 
taken a nmnbcir of steps on important international issues that 
hc'lped the cause of peace. Tliis we noted at Madurai. We 
welcomed the* ‘'growing bond of friendship and of cultural 
rc'lations betwcjcn the pc’ople of India on the one hand and the 
USSR and (Jhincse People’s Republic on the other.” We declar¬ 
ed that “the conclusion of the recent trade agreement between 
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India and USSH on imiliially advantac^eoiis terms c arries forward 
this process and can also help to reduce* India's dependence* on 
imperialist powers/' 

Not inc'rcilv has this process been continued and carric'd for¬ 
ward blit beginning with the Pak-U.S. Pact wliich directly thr(*;il- 
(*ned India’s sovereignty and independence, tlu* foreign policy 
of the Indian Coverninent has steadily undergone a radical 
c‘hange>-a change of far-reaching significance. Earlier, despite* its 
dcMiKircalion lion] and ('opposition to the* imperialists on s(‘y('ral 
issues, it was essentially a policy inflncMiced by British imperia¬ 
lism. Today, despite the vacillations and inconsistenci(*s that 
still persist to some extent, it is cs.sentially an independent ]io1ic \, 
a policy of pc’ace. This is an orientation for which tlu* demo¬ 
cratic forcc\s and the* (uimnumist Party had bec^n consistentb 
fighting and they r(*joice in it as a great victory for the jieople. 

This orientation in the foreign policy has important ('conomic 
significance also. 

Tlic imp(?rialists not nu‘rely thr<‘afen India s iiuh'pc'ndc'ncc*. 
They also strive* to kee'p h(*r bac'kward and d('p(*ndent. Tht*y 
d(‘ny ns the capital goods we* iK*ed for onr de'\u*]opme*nt, while* 
forcing ns to buy at exeirbitant prices tlie* goods the'v want to dis¬ 
pose off. As against this, the Sev'ialist States have* established 
r(‘lations of trade* on te'i ins that help te) strc'ngthen onr natiemal 
(*conomv. The Soviet proposal lor (*re*cting a stcc*l plant in India 
whieb has b(*e'n accepted bv the* Indian (dovernnu'nt. the* Soviet 
eiffe*!* for the sharing e)f experience, the e'ceinomie* agree*inent con¬ 
cluded during the* visit of the Seiviet le*ad('rs to India—such arc* 
the practical resulls of the economic relations with the Socialist 
world. 

S/n/gg/c far Peace — An Esscniial As])ecl of the S/n/gg/c 
for Full Freedom 

Life has settled, once and for all, the old contros e*rsy that has 
gone on in our Party for a long time, the controversy over the re¬ 
lation between free*dom and peace*. For that, we must approach 
the? old contro\'ersv in a new way. 

Peace is indispensable for emr country \^'hich after centnri(?s 
of foreign rule has won freedom and is striving to rebuild its eco¬ 
nomy. Defence of peace is a task as vitally important for our 
country as for any other. 

The basic struggle in our country is the struggle* for the com¬ 
pletion of our national liberation. This task will be completed 
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with thf confisfiition oi British capital, the liquidation of feuda¬ 
lism and the establishment of a democratic State led by the 
working class. 

But, onr national lib( ration struggle, in the present historic' 
situation, can be confined to the struggle for the confiscation of 
British capital and abolition of feudalism. That would be a nar¬ 
row, restricted concept of the national liberation struggle—a 
concept that takes into no account the vast changes tluit arc 
taking place in tlie world arena and in our own country. 

The task of defence of national freedom threatened by the 
aggressive* war drive, the struggle against military blocs, is itself 
a vital c'onstitut'nt of the' national liI)cTati(fn movement. 
thcr, everv' measure that strengthens onr national freedom is 
also a national li])eratiori stnigglc'. 

Hence it is tliat the policy of peace is simultaneously an anti¬ 
imperialist ])oiiey, a national liberationist policy. 

A policy of peace is a policy that sharpens the conflict witli 
the whole imperialist earn]), and develops national resistance* to 
imperialism. It leads to the building of Asian unity which is a 
mighty weapon against the w'hole colonial regime. Jt crc'ates 
conditions for c^lose political, economic and cultural relations 
with USSR, (Ihina and the Socialist world in gc^iieral, which 
strengthens national fioedom and national economy, and 
advances the cause of national culture. It briims on a common 
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platform all ])atTiotic forcos irresp('ctivc of parly loyalties, and 
thus helps to build national unity. It giv(‘s a big impetus to the 
democratic moveiucnt whose strengthening is cssemtial for the 
victory of revolution. 

Further, the growing prestige of India in the world heightens 
the national pride of the people*, strengthens the urge for indus¬ 
trialisation and for national advance in all spheres-facilitating 
the task of bringing to the forefront measures of internal reforms 
in the realm cT economy and culture, education, status of women 
etc. The growing relations of friendship with the Socialist coun¬ 
tries enable' our people to know these countries better, to use 
tlieir experience. They help to defeat the slanderous campaigns 
conducted by imperialists. They help to combat the poison of 
anti-Commiinism by which reactionaries strive to divide the 
national forces. 

The emergence of India as a great world power, the role 
played by her in defence of peace and her efforts to strengthen 
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economy have inc'iirrcd the wrath and hatred of the imperialist 
powers. They are continuing their efforts to re\ erse our foreign 
policy and clrag us into military alliance. They aid the Portu¬ 
guese fascists to continue their colonial rule in Goa, suppress the 
liberation struggle of the people and develop Goa into an arm 
base. The\^ thix'aten our freedom through the SEATO and the 
Baghdad Pact—crcatiTig armed bases on our frontiers. They 
are utilizing th(.‘ (‘xtreme rea.cHonarv elements among tlu' ruling 
circles of Pakistan to work up tension on our border and 
involve us :‘ii a ruinous arms race that wouM retard our industrial 
development. In tiiis sitiuition, tlu' struggle against military 
blocs, the strng<ile for fricmdlv relation with Pakistan, the strug¬ 
gle for stn'ngthening our relations of friendship with the Sociii- 
list and j^eace-loving States, acquires enormous significance. 

The policy of p('ac(‘ is therefore a g('niun(' national policy, a 
truly patriotic policy, a policy that strengthens national free¬ 
dom, national unity and national economy. 

The masses hav(^ placed a great role in the battle for peace. 
The cain])aigij that grew against the Pak-U..S. Pact bringing on 
a common platform people of all parties including the Congress, 
the wave of enthusiasm that swept over the country during 
Chou En-lai’s visit, the sujqoort to the fiv(^ principle's, the indi¬ 
gnant protests against the transit of French troops to Viet Nam 
that led [() measures bv the Ca)vermntmt, the opposition to the 
H. Bomb C'xplosioiis in the Pacific which inflicted injuries on the 
Japanese people, the mass mobilisation during tbe^ Conference' 
of y\siaii coimlries, tJu' vast gathering that chetaed the Soviet 
leaders wherever they visited — such were some of the most 
striking manifestations of the growing strength of the mass 
movement for peace, for Asian unity, for friendship with the help 
of Socialist States. 

Great have been the victories achieved by the democratic 
movement in the sphere of loreign ])olicy. Of immense import¬ 
ance has been the radical change in the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment. But the struggle is not yet over. It continues and will 
have to be continued with still greater vigour tlian before, as 
long as India’s prc'seiit economic and political relationship with 
the British imperialists, the suppressor of colonial peoples, the 
partner of America in the aggressive militaiy alliances — NATO, 
SEATO and Baghdad Pact — rc'mains, as long as reactionary 
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elemeuis rcniiiin in a l(‘a<lini!; |)()siti()n in onr political and econo¬ 
mic life ajui in tlie military and adlninistrati^'e set-np. 

Tin's ol courses docs not mean that the strnggie lor ])(‘ac(’ can 
s(‘t Ix'fore itself tlie task of liquidation of imperialism. Hut it 
d(>(‘.s nuaui that th(‘ defence of peace is a task that cannot b() 
)(dt in the hands of the (Toxennnent alone. The mass of tin* 
jieople liave to play a still greater rok' than they hayc playc^d 
till now in ordca* to stnaigthen the present direction in the Ca)v- 
ernrnent's foreign policy. 

The continiK'tl transit of Cinrkha troops through Indian 
territory in their mission ol nuirder against the frec’dom fighte rs 
in Malava. the significant silcnec' of the Indiaai Caivenanent 
(A(‘r the rc'gime of terror established ])V tin' Ibitish in many c)| 
their eolonies. the retreat on the issue of Goa, all tlu'st' av(' sharp 
rc'ininders of the tasks that the people of India ha\(‘ yet to eari N 
out. 

In this c‘onn(‘etion it is m^ec’ssarv to restate the view of onr 
Party on tlu' slogan of direct action bv the Go\ ('rnment to liber¬ 
ate Goa. 

Tlu' argument has been advanec'd by the Indian CkiveiiimcMit 
that consistent with its adherence to tlu' Five Principles and 
its polic^y of settlc'inc'nt of disputes between two countries, India 
cannot take direct action for the liberation of (mk\. This argu¬ 
ment tlu‘ Gonirnimist Party and tlu^ democratic movement can¬ 
not acee‘pt. Goa is an integral part of India occnpic'd by tbc‘ 
Portuguese fascists who with the helji of American imperialists 
arc building it up as a war base. The liberation of Goa is thus 
an essential part of the Indian peo])le's struggle for the com¬ 
pletion of national (reedoin, for the defence of national sovere¬ 
ignty. for (he furtherance of the cans(‘ of pence. Not merely 
does positi\e action by the' Government for tlie liberation of 
Goa and other Portuguese tcuritories on Indian soil not consti¬ 
tute a violation of Five Principles and of the policy of peace', 
hut such action is fully c'enisistent with these principles and with 
that policy. 

Hence it was that the struggle for the liberation of Goa 
developed into the mightiest campaign that Inelia has witnes- 
scel since 1947. It acliieved a degree of unity never sc^en befene'. 
It brought tog(‘ther in a common united front for a common 
national task and undeT a common flag membe^rs and masses 
of all political parties and organisations. The death-defying 
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(‘Muragr^ of tlie satyagrahis who unarmed niarclied straight into 
tlie very jaws of death, liolding aloft th(‘ banner of the Indian 
Hepnblic, whose' honour they defended to the last drop of their 
l)loc)d was one of th(' most heroic episodes in the Indian people's 
battle* for fre^edenn. 

It stirreel te) their \'ery depths all the pe‘e)ple. It led to deanon- 
strat'ons remiinisc'ent of the great JNA and RIN days. It show¬ 
ed the' nnconepierable* spirit e)f the* people of India, their indom¬ 
itable* w;11 to W!]v.* out the last pockets of foreign rule on Indian 
soil. It revealed tliat the* pee)]')le while acclaiming and sup¬ 
porting every measure of the* Indian Governme'nt whicli streng- 
tliens the cause e)f peace and national fre'ede)in would, as part 
e)f (he very struggle* fen* free'dom and peace, oppose* with e'epial 
\ igour e very concession te) tlio impe^rialists. t*ve*ry indication of 
half-heartedness and vacillation. 

Our Party has plave^el a proud and k*ading re)Ie in this battle— 
a role* that is a fitting re'plv to the* e*nemies anel slanelere-rs e)f the* 
lou ts', to those who charge us with lack of patriotism. 

iM'om the tribune e)f this (>e)ngrcss. we pay our homage to the* 
marfvrs wlio have laiel down their lives in the struggle's. We* 
pa\ our tri])ute* te? the)se whe) have sufFere'd anel sacrificed. We* 
asseire^ the* peopU‘s of Ge)a anel e)f e)ther Pe)rtngue'se' occupieel terri- 
torie's, groaning under tlie ire)n hc*e*l of fascism and struggling to 
be* free*, tliat their eanse* is the cause* e)f the* entire Indian pex)ple 
who will not rest till their liberation has 1)een achieved. 

Our Party will intejisify the struggle fe)r tlie liberation of Goa. 
It will eontiuue te) elemiauel that the Ge)ve*rinne*nt of India 
sliould take all sU*i)s inclueliiig elire*et aetie)n te) aehiewe* this libe*- 
ration. 

At the same time it is uece^ssary to warn against two te*nde'n- 
eies e)n this issuen 

FirstlyThe* se*clarian te*ndemcy of not recognising that e)n 
this ([uestion there is great ee)nfusion among our people. Many 
honest democrats, many partisans of peace* consider the Govern¬ 
ment’s pe)siti()n cenrect. Hence the vital importance e)f methods 
e)f fraternal persuasion, me^thotls of patient argument and con- 
\'jncing of these elements. 

Secondly:—The opportunist tendency of not sharply demar¬ 
cating ourselves from the other parties who, from the common 
platfoiru, use tlie issue of Goa to denounce the general foreign 
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policy of the Nehrn Government, to ridicule the slogan of co¬ 
existence itself. 

What are the main slogans of the Party in relation to thc^ 
struggles for Peace at this stage? They are: 

(a) Strengthen the lionds of friendship and co-operation with 
the USSR and (Tiina in all fields—economic, cultural and on 
international issues, on the basis of Panch Shila. 

(b) Economic and cullural agreements with the countries of 
Peopk's Democ racy of Eastern Europe. 

(c) Struggles against the Military Pacts such as SEATO, 
Baghdad Pact, etc. 

(d) Strengthen Asian solidarity, strive for a Pact of Asian 
security. 

(e) Strive to secure India’s rightful place in the Security 
Council as a Great Power. 

(f) Full diploinatie and moral support to the colonial 
])c' 0 ])le’s struggle against imperialism. 

(g) Effective measures for the liberation of Goa. 

(h) Support to the Government’s proposal for a no-war 
declaration with Pakistan and champaign for Indo-Pak friendship. 

In the (‘ourse of th(‘ last two yc'ars the struggle for peace 
has made significant advance. The campaign against the 
Pak-U.S. Pact l)rought on a common platform membe^rs and 
masses of all political parties. This was carried forward 
through sevcTal campaigns. The linking of the struggle for 
peace with ihc' struggle for Asian solidarity has given the peace 
movement broader sweep than cner beffore. An increasingly 
larger nuinbc’r of people have been taking part in the movement. 
Mass organisations have' been more active in tin' struggle than 
in earlier years. 

Firstly:—The extent to which sectarianism is eschewed and 
all classes, parties, groups and individuals are drawn into the 
movement by convincing them of the inseparable relation bet¬ 
ween the struggle for peace and of national security and 
national advance, by convincing them that the peace movement 
pursues no narrow aims, is genuinely democratic and affords the 
fullest scope to all lovers of peace, irrespective of their political 
views and position in life to make their contribution in the com¬ 
mon cause. Eschewing of sectarianism does not mean merely 
adopting a correct attitude towards leaders and members of 
political parties and drawing them into the movement. It 
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demands that a serious effort be made to draw in those people, 
in walks of life who arc in no political party—artists, literatcurs, 
teachers and professors, doctors, lawyers, businessmen and 
others, through soinc^ form of activity which interests them. It 
also demands that the work is so organised that the participa¬ 
tion of non-party people' become not formal but real and 
('ffective. 

Secondly:—The (extent to which unity is forged on specific 
slogans, related to the struggle for peace and campaign deve- 
lopc'd through numerous forms of activity. 

Thirdly:—The extent to which the working class, peasantry 
and toiling people are drawn into the movement and in each 
campaign thro\igh the initiative of their own mass organisations 
and the Communist Party. The toiling masses under the inde- 
pendeiil leadership of tiu' Party while fully supporting th(‘ 
progressive steps of the Government, while building unity with 
all on the basis of the common slogans of the peace movement, 
liave to go further in tlie direction of a consistent struggle for 
])cace, hav(^ to put foiavard demands and slogans that take the 
whole movement forward, have to organise snch forms of 
activity as deinojistratioiis and actions on occasions like the 
visit of Dulles. This will have its impact on the organised 
peace* move'incnt also, will help the movement to advance. But 
this will bc^ achieved only if we ensure that the slogans and 
demands put forward c^ven from the independent platform of 
tlu' party are not too much in advance of the slogans of the 
organised peace movement, that they follow logically from the 
previous steps and stages of the movement, that while* criticising 
the Government, the big advance that the Government has made 
in the direction of struggle for peace is kept in mind and there* 
fore the criticism takes the form of demand for consistent appli¬ 
cation of the principles which the Government itself has 
accepted. 


Economic Developments in Recent Years 

The most important task facing our country in the realm of 
internal affairs is the liquidation of our colonial heritage, the 
strengthening of our national economy, the industrialisation of 
the country. As long as this task is not carried out, our freedom 
will not be secure, the threat to freedom will remain and free- 
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cloin will i)ot be complete and real in terms of national 

econoim , in terms of national prosperity and national advance 
in every sphere. 

To what extent has this task been carried out? To what 
('\tent ha\e we ad\'aneed in this direction? 

Features of Ecofionuj 

As on the issue' of |)('ace, on this issue also dogmatic concepts 
have prevailed in our Party, concepts that have hampered tlic 
w^aging of a concic'le' struggle for tlu‘ strengthening of national 
ec'onomv and for the defence ot the interest ol the' masses as 
\y.\\\ this very strnggle. 

The economic situation today, in several important respects, 
is dillerent from th(' situation that prevailed when we met at 
Vladurai: 

—Substantial increases in agric\iltural productirm which, in a 
(‘ountry like ours is a factor of major ('conomic and also politi¬ 
cal importance' (monsoons and also governmental measures to 
some ('-vlent). This k'ads to a temporary expansion of the 
market, though this g('ts offset soon by the fall in pric*(\s. 
Abolition of rationing of food and jnocurt'ment of grains gives 
relief in towns and villages. 

--Acceleration of tcanpo of tin* construction and expenditure 
under the First Five* Yc'ar Plan not rnerelv builds c(*rtain projc'cts 
but also helps to expand the market. 

—Reduction of dependence on imperialists in respect of 
foodgrains and improvement in balance' of pavments position. 

— Increase in industrial production, greater utilisation of pro¬ 
ductive capacity than before and also more production in certain 
new industries—Sindri, Chittaranjan etc. 

—All these indicate a certain amount of strengthening of 
national economy, which is a national gain. Thc'y indicate that 
the specific crisis which manifested itself in the immediate post¬ 
war years in the form of absolute shortage of goods, rising 
]:)rices, crisis in the balance of payments position—that specific 
crisis lias bc'en to a great extent overcome. Further, in recent 
periods certain significant steps have been taken for the building 
of industries—steel plant agreement with USSR, the economic 
agreement of December, 1955. 

But equally necessary it is to see that the crisis of semi- 
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colonial economy continues. This is due to (i) the position of 
British capital in our economy, (ii) the peisistence of feudal 
survivals, despite the half-hearted agrarian measures of the 
Government, (iii) the policy of reliance on the profit-motive of 
monopoly capital for strengthening of economv. This crisis of 
semi-colonial economy is seen in 

— Stagn^Mit condition of the internal market 
— Slow rate' of capital formation despite huge profits 
— D(\spite greater utilisation than before, inability of 
industries even now to utilise tluMv full productive 
capacity. 

— Stagnation and decline of small industries on which 
millions depend for livelihood. 

— inability of government to acejuire and spend th(‘ 
expected finances despite heavy taxation. 

— Growth of mass imemployinent in mhan as wc'll as rural 
areas. 

Increase in food production was followed shortly afterwards 
by steep fall in prices. Parity index (agricultural prices to 
manufactured goods) decline in 1954-55 by 20^, a loss of 1000 
crores of rupees to the agricultural sc'clor. Burden of taxes 
and debts mount. Eviction drive continues. All this, together' 
with decline of rural industries, creates serious situation for tlu' 
peasantry. Growth of rural unemployment. 

Congress agrarian reforms. Some curbing of landlordism but 
also compromise with it. Main beneficiaries rich peasants 
(Reply by Mr. C’haran Singh, Revenue Minister*, in U.P. Assem¬ 
bly on September 25, 1955: '‘33^- of the culti\ ated area in State 
held by Bhumidars. Half of them l>eIong to the old class of 
/amindars having their own sirs. Others h:ul acquirc'd bhumi- 
dari rights by paying ten times compensaticyn.’' ~ National 
Herald, 26/9/1955). Some concessions to other peasants also— 
occupancy rights to certain categories, lowe ring of rents in some 
places, curbing of certain feudal forms of exploitation, especially 
in backward areas—but the fall in prices, growth of taxes, debts, 
eviction, etc. in their totality, intensify distress, especially of the 
poorest strata. At the same time, the concc'ssions gi\'en to the 
rich peasantry, an extremely important section in rural areas, 
helps Congress to strengthen its base in the countryside. 

Increase in production by over 40 per cent but increase in 
emplovment only l)y 6 per cent. Incrf^ase in j^roductivity by 



38% over 1939 but wages, though they increase through struggles, 
still far below increase in productivity. (Only 1939 level reach¬ 
ed in major industries, in othtu* industric's much lower.) Increase 
in work-load. Rationalisation drive. Share of working class in 
income generated in factories decline. 

— Main direction of the economic policies of the Government, 
development of capitalist economy. 

— Actual result hitherto. Some development in certain 
spheres. British hold on vital sectors of economy continues. 
StrengtluMiing of the position of monopoly capital in national 
econom}\ Their profits higher than even befor(‘. Their share 
in national income greater after sfwen velars of freedom. Govern¬ 
ment measures have hedped this process. 

Sfatr of Notional Econonn/ 

— A certain ainount of strengtlicning as compared to 
earlier years. 

— but this rests on insecure foundations. 

— main benefit has gout' to upper classes, alKVvC all to mono¬ 
polists. 

— As regards key sectors of economy, machine-building, 
heavy industries, very little* advance has been made. 

Tl^.e iiniited nature of the improvement and the insecurity of 
its foundations is seen most strikingly in the stagnation of the 
internal market which has been a marked feature of our eco¬ 
nomy for several years, ft is seen in the actual effects of the 
measures adopted by the Govenimc*nt to soh e this problem, on 
our economy and on the mass of the people. 

On October 12, 1953, Mr. Gul/:arilal Nanda, Planning Minister, 
made the following statement; 

“On one hand was the complaint that the country did not 
produc'e enough consumption goods. But when they increased 
production and took credit for it, they were suddenly faced with 
accumulation of stocks." 

We noted this phenomenon in December, 1953 at Madurai: 

“As is admitted by both the Government and the employers, 
production went on the upgrade and in textiles and sugar 
reached the targets of the Five Year Plan, issued in September 
1954, commented: 

“Despite the general ri.se, production in most industries was 
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still much below capacity, due in most cases, to lack of demand 
at current prices in the internal and external market.” 

In January, 1955, the Quarterly Bulletin of the Eastern Eco¬ 
nomist in an editorial (‘xpressing grave concern over the market 
situation wrote: 

“There are apprehensions that the saturation point has been 
reached in regard to production by certain consumers goods 
industries. For, despite the known need, there is not enough 
demand to absorb the increased output. It is no longer a 
question of goods not being tlu^re, it is one of lack of purchasing 
power.” 

The nMiiedy suggested was: 

“.pump more money into the sj stem or make* a bold(T 

bid for deficit financing than has been done' so far.” 

Same was the advice given by Mr. B. M. Birla in his Presi¬ 
dential address at the annual session of the FICCI held in March, 
1955. For a solution of the market j^roblem, he stressed: 

“.. .. It is imperative to speed up the ('xpenditure programme 
of the government.” 

The phenomenon of the stagnation of the market was signi¬ 
ficant. Also the dates on which the pronouncements were 
made. Abo\'e all, the remedy suggested—not radical agrarian 
reforms and the scaling do\\Ti of debts, not increase in wages, 
not even reduction in prices. But vast amount of deficit-financ¬ 
ing and governmental expenditure on its basis. In other words, 
resort to methods of inflation—indkect methods of taxation on 
the common people. 

The apprehended “setback” did not come. On the contrary, 
the market situation has steadily “improvc'd” during the? last 
few months. How has this been effected? Here is the answer 
given by the Quarterly Report of the Indian Institute of Public 
Opinion, in August, 1955: 

“Few people realise the shot in the arm that has come to the 
whole economy from the spurt in money supplied in the last 12 
months. The volume of money supply has risen from Rs. 1,764 
crores in August, 1954 to well over 2,000 crores at the present 
time.... an all-time record in Indian financial history with the 
single exception of seven months in 1953-54” 

The significant phrase “shot in the arm” defines with scienti¬ 
fic precision the actual truth behind the present boom. It is a 
truth that has ominous meaning for the mass of our people as 
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\v(.‘ll as lor national ccononn—especially in view of the proposal 
to r(\sort to deficit finan(‘ini!; to the extent of 1,200 crorcs of 
rupees in the 2nd Plan. 

That aln ady with defic it financing to an extent which the 
OovernriKMit eonsiderc'd inod(‘rat(‘, the prices have started 
advancing—this \'ery fact lavs hare the precarious foundation on 
which our eecniomy rests. 

This is l)eing realised even by bourgeois ('conomists. 

"Tlu' essence of the economic history of 1955” wrote the' 
HindusUni Times in a special article on December 1955, “is tin* 
airival of reflation.” It asked “the Cjnestion is: how thin is the 
dividing line betwt'en reflation and inflation?” It noted that 
“sine(' early June', 1955?' then' has been a “general and conti¬ 
nuous advance in the price level” of “primary products and 
inanufactiires as a whol( ' and commented: 

'These measure's (the' measures under the 1st Five Year Plan) 
have' not helpe'd to raise the' eoimtry to the plane of fully active 
and se'll-confide'ut e’ce)nomie life. lienee it is that with the very 
first impact of de'ficit-financ'ing, an ('conomy whose' unutilised re¬ 
sources are theoretically put forwarel as so many potential dc‘- 
fences against inflation has readily sported signs of reflation 
wliich may easil)’ d('^’e'lop into some'thing much less desirable.” 

This contradiction betwc'cn the* theoretical premises of the* 
bourgc'ois c'conomists and the actual results is nothing ne'w. It 
has revc'aled itself again and again. 

hi essence the e'conomic policies of the* Ce)vernment have been 
one of striving to strc'ugthen national economy by compromise 
with and prote'ction of foreign capital, by a limiteid curbing of 
and alliance with landlordism and by reliance on the profit 
motive of capitalists, primarily monopoly capital. Inevitably 
this has meant throwing of more* and more burdens on the 
pc'ople, mounting expenditure on the^ police* in every State and 
the resort to repression on a massive scale. 

But it has not been on occasions of mass struggle* only that 
the* arbitrary powers of the police have been used. 

One of the' most detestable features of British rule in India 
was the sweeping powers of the police and the bureaucracy who 
l^ehaved not as servants but as masters of the people. Even 
when crimes v ere committed, people even dared not go to the 
police because police investigations came to be associated with 
corruption, arbitrary arrests and even torture. 
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ils uiukTstood l)v tlir p(‘()pl(\ meant not only free¬ 
dom from British rule and economic wants, bnt also freedom 
from the arbitrary powers of the police. 

These hopes remain iiiifnlfilled. Basically relations between 
the people and th(' police remain as b(*fore. Eycm Congress 
M.L.A.s in last year’s sessions of the U.P. Assembly eom])lained 
bitterly about th(‘ behaviour of the police. 

In the days of the struggle against the British, great ('inphasis 
was laid on extending th(' power of popidarlv elected bodies. Pro- 
mis<\s were made that under Swaraj, Panehayats and similar 
bodies would ('iisure ])opidar participation in Goytariment. In 
the main little has been clone in this direction. All power con¬ 
tinues to be (‘xereised by bureaucrats appointc'd from abov(\ 
The panchavats in many areas are becoming bodies to impose' 
nc'w taxes on the people. 

The reactionary polieic's of the' Ck)y('rmnent have' not bc'cn 
confined to these aspc'cts alone. For long it stnbbornly refused 
to concede the demand for linguistic' Statc's—a demand raisc'd b)^ 
the Congress itself while it was fighting impcTialism. It advam 
eed the spurious argunu'ut that the concc'ding of this demand 
would mean the disruption of the unity of India, And even 
when forced to jnakc* concc'ssions on this issue, it has not 
acc'epted the' j^opnlai' dc'mand in its entirc'ty. (Punjab, Maha¬ 
rashtra. ) 

The CoN'crnment refusc'd to concede the legitimate demands 
of the Maharashtrian pc'ople for Samyukta Maharashtra includ¬ 
ing Bombay City. It first sought to crc'ate a bi-lingual State 
where the Maharashtrians and Gujeratis yoked togethc'r would 
be perpetually at loggerlu’ads. The final solution wdiich rc'duces 
Bombay to the status of a Ontrally-administcwd area is not 
only a violaticMi of all democratic principles but an indication 
of the strength of Big Business on the Indian State. 

What has been the result of all this? 

While the situation demanded the forging of the broadest 
national unity to carry out the national task of oyercoming the 
heritage of the colonial order, the taking of resolute measures 
for the industrialisation of the country through which alone 
Indian freedom could be placed on a firm and secure basis, the 
assuring of a steady improvement in the condition of the people 
—the actual policies of the CoN'ernincmt have meant enrichment 
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of the few at the cost of many, repeated deadlock in production 
(as in Kanpur), intensification of strife and disunity. 

Therefore, it is that tlu' crisis of the semi-colonial economy 
persists. It numifests itself in various forms—impoverishment 
of the peasantry and th(‘ growing pressure on land, the weak 
state of industries especially heavy industries, staiwation wages 
for workers, growth of mass unemployment in rural and urban 
areas, decline of small industries, slow rate of capital formation, 
stagnation of the market and the inability of industries to utilise 
their existing productive capacity, inability of thc' Government 
to raise and spend the necessary finances for its plans despite* 
heavy taxation. 

It is the scMiii-eoloiiial features of our economy and the reac¬ 
tionary aspt*ets of the policies of the (h)verinnent which hamper 
speedy liv[nidation of these features, and hamper the strengthen¬ 
ing of the forces of d(‘mocraey—it is tliese that are still the domi¬ 
nant characteristics of our ('conomic and political life. Tf we do 
not see this, if we tend to minimise the significance of this, 
s('rious mistakes in tactics will follow. 

No reason twists, therefore, for th(' belief that all-sided im¬ 
provement has taken place in our economic and political life 
and conditions have been created for all-round advance. These 
conditions have )’et to be created. 

To wage a detenninc'd and concrete struggle against these' 
features and their effects on the* people, against the policies that 
result in tlu'ir continuation, against the basic causes of our 
poverty and backwardness, the position of British capital in our 
econom)^ and feudal survivals, and to build the democratic unity 
of the people and wage this struggle—these remain the tasks 
before the democratic movement, tasks enjoined in the historic 
Programme of the Communist Party of India. Only the triumph 
of People’s Democratic Revolution can complete these tasks. 

But the struggle for the carrying out of these very tasks re- 
cpiircs a correct appraisal of the significance of the new features 
that have appeared in the economy and in the policies of the 
Government. If we fail to do that, we shall fail to build the* 
democratic front, we shall fail even to wage a concrete battle 
against the anti-popular policies of the Government and effecti¬ 
vely defend the immediate interests of the masses. 

These new features are seen in such measures and proposals 
of the Government as: 
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— Nationalisation of tlio imperial Bank, though with heavy 
compensation 

— Fourth Amendinent to the Constitution; 

— Economic agreement with the USSR 

— Emphasis on heavy industries and on the extension of the 
public sector in the Second FivevYear Plan. 

These features are not accidental. TIk'v are a product of the 
mighty events in the international arena and their impact on our 
people and on the government. They are a product of the 
growing radicalisation of our masses and their urge for indus¬ 
trialisation and reforms. They arc a product of the growing 
aspirations of the bourg('oisie to utilise these developments to 
advance the country on the path of independent capitalist deve¬ 
lopment. 

These developments cr(*ate big new possibilities—for the ev- 
tension and strengthening of the mass movement. 

What are thc'se possil)ilities and how are they to be realised? 
What are the slogans and polieies through which the democra¬ 
tic front of the Indian people is to be built here and how? 
What arc the tactics to be adopted and what forms of activity 
are to be organised in ord(T to take the mass movement forward? 
Tliese are questions which tlu' l^irty Congress has to consider. 

State of the Democratic Movement 

These questions cannot be answered on the basis of the for¬ 
mulations in tfje Part)' Programme alone. Nor can thty be 
an.swered only on the ba.sis of an examination of the features 
of our national economy — those that are still dominant and 
those that are growing. While taking these factors into considera¬ 
tion, the specific questions posed above have to be answered 
primarily on the basis of a correct appraisal of the actual corre¬ 
lation of forces in our country which expresses itself, above all, 
in the existing state of the mass movement. We have to assess 
the impact of the features of our economy and of the concrete' 
measures of the Government in the realm of foreign and internal 
aifairs as well as its ideological-political offensive on the life and 
the conditions of the masses, on their struggles, on their mood, 
on their organisations. We have to assess the significance of 
the new features in relation to our political life. And on the 
basis of all this, we have to work out a mass line which streng- 
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tfiejis tli(' (oixrs oi clcniocTacy and l)!i!lds tlu ir imitv, a line which 
will tak(' the p(‘ople in the direction of fidfilinent of the tasks 
set fortli in our Programme. 

“Th(‘ slogans of tlie immediate immimait stniggl(‘r taught 
Lenin “cannot simply and direetlv he dc'duced from the 
geiKM’al slogan of the dc'finite programme*. It is necc*ssary 
to take stock ol the concrete historical situation; it is 
logical ol course of the rcwolntion and to derive oiir tasks 
not onlv from tin* principles of the* programme but from 
1h(* previous steps and stag(‘s of the* mov(*nu‘nt.’' (From 
the* Ih'pcu't delivered hv O. Kusincm at the 12th Plenum 
the ECX:L Sc*pt. 1932.) ' 

This Lc'iiinist rnc'thod of working out slogans and tactics, 
it is neec'ssavy to remember, was slrcss(*d in September, 1932, 
at a time* \\h(*n world capitalism w as in tla* gri]’> of the* most 
profound c'coiuuuic crisis in its history, wdien big struggles wtuc* 
bursting out (‘verywdien' and when the* struggle for powor had 
come on tlie agenda in a number of countries. 

Why is this t<*acliing of Lenin of such dcc'isivc* ii\iportanc(* 
for (*vcry Communist Party in all situations? Bex'anse of the 
dc'cisive importance* of the subjective factor in ewery country 
arid in every situation. The* leature's of economy and their 
impact on the* p<‘ 0 ]de are the basis of our activitv. The* prin¬ 
ciple's ol tlx’ Programme' inelicate the diicction in wliich the.se 
activitic'.s have* to Jc‘ad. but wdiat kind of activity will achieve 
the purpo.se in a particular situation, w'hat slogans, w^hat forms 
of action and stmggle’s will rouse, mobilise and unite the mas¬ 
ses and take* the'm forward in the direction of the aim of the 
Programme and through what .stages — this is to be deter¬ 
mined, above all, through a correct assessment of the state of 
the movement, state* of organisation, state of mood among the 
masses inside tlie country, their unity, their preparedness. 

Many a time it must be admitted. Comrades, in the course 
ol the history of our Party and especially during the last two 
jears, we have violated this Leninist principle of working out 
slogans and tactics. Many a time, the tendency has been to 
.shut our eyc's to the direction in which events were moving, 
both in the realm of foreign policy and in the realm of internal 
affairs. Many a time the concrete historical situation, not from 
a study of the whole movement, not from previous steps and 
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sta<i;(‘s of tlu‘ inovoiuent, l)ut directly from tlie princijdes ol the 
slogaijs. 

Siich jiiethods art' always liarnilul. Hut thev would hv espe¬ 
cially harniful today iu view of the iinmensc* complexity of the 
situation as well as of the gn'at opportunities it creates. 

All the more uecessarv, thcTcfore, it is for us to he guided by 
J.eninist methods for working out concrete tasks. 

This dc'mands, above all, examination of th(' presc'ut stiite of 
tlie mass moAciJicnt. It demands c'xamination of the advance 
that has alrcad)' beem re gistered. Tt demands appraisal ol the 
urges, aspirations and sciitirnents that liav(‘ grown in our peo¬ 
ple and the specific form in which the\' manifest themselves. 

The proc(‘ss of mass radicalisation has continued during 
the last two years. There has been a powerful growth of the 
ideas of Socialism and democracy. India's great role in world 
affairs has not only (wolad national pride among our pe^oples 
but also intensified the urge for resolute measures to ensure 
naticmal acKance. Along with this has grown the urge for 
struggle', for rc'sistance to th(‘ anti-])opular policies and mea¬ 
sures of the government. 

This is rc'flected in— 

1) Clonsidc'iablc growth ol working class moveiiK'nt in all 
parts of the country, the impnnememt in organisation, (growth 
of political c'onsciousness in the' working class,) the establish¬ 
ment of unity of action between workers following different 
trade unions, solidarity reactions and major struggles winning 
a number of concessions. Strengthening of the j)Osition of trade 
unions and of the (Communist Partv in many working class areas. 
Leading role played by the working class in the demonstration 
(on Goa and in the struggle for Samyukta Maharashtra.) 

2) Growth of Struggles on Economic as well as general demo¬ 
cratic issues: Teachers' struggle in Calcutta which grew into a 
united struggle of the people. The countrywide support for the 
demands of the bank employees, the powerful solidarity cam¬ 
paign in the working class for Kanpur and the general support 
it won from the democratic public (press, shopkeepers' hartal). 
The Amritsar strike and working class peasant unity in action, 
struggle for a democratic set up in Trichur and Manipur, 
countrywide campaign on Goa, a number of student struggles 
that received support from the public, struggle for civil liber¬ 
ties in Bihar after the Patna firing, agricultural workers' strike 
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in T.C. State and the struggles after eviction, increase in water 
taxes, etc. increased vote for the J^arty in Andlii'a, mass collec¬ 
tions for the Party in certain Provinces, the struggle for ling¬ 
uistic State and against merger of Bengal and Bihar. 

3) Growth of anti-imperialist and p(‘ace sentiment among 
th(' people—big campaign against tli(' Pak-lJS Pact, Asian 
solidarity sentiment, urge for friendship with China and USSR 
which found powerful expression durhig the \(sit of Chou En-lai 
and the Soviet headers and the great ovation that grec'ted Nehru 
on his return from the USSR. 

4) Weakening of the position of parties of feudal and com¬ 
munal reaction in the greater ]>art of the country. 

5) A number of victories and concessions won by the popular 
forces — SRS proposals and the Congress Workijig (>oininittee 
resolution on it. Hank Award, wage increase in several indus¬ 
tries, judicial iiupiiry in Bihar, Bombay, Agrarian reforms etc. 

6) Growth of radical and Socialist sentiments inside the Con¬ 
gress. Growing urge for industrialisation, agrarian rc'forms, for 
('xtension of democracy, for linguistic States. B(‘ginning of 
conflicts ov(‘r policies iiisid(‘ the Congr(‘ss. (Influence exerted 
by China’s ad^'ance in indinstrialisation and agrarian reforms 
over all classc's and sections, including the radical intelligentsia.) 
Avadi resolution on socialistic pattern of society which was on 
the one hand a recognition of and concession to the growth 
of radical sentiments among Congressmen and masses following 
the Congress; on the othcT, an attempt to utilise these radical 
sentiments for strengthening the position of the Congress and 
confine these sentimcaits within the constitutional framework. 

7) Appearance of new features in the government's econo¬ 
mic policic's, pointed out earlier, have to be viewed in this back¬ 
ground. To a great c'xtent, it is a product of this background. 

What do all these things indicate? How are we to assess 
them in their totality? 

They indicate immense sharpening of the contradiction bet¬ 
ween the entire people (Indian) on the one hand and the 
imperialist-feudal exploiters on the other. They also indicate 
the sharpening of the specific contradiction between the Indian 
bourgeoisie and imperialism, a contradiction which is not con¬ 
fined to the realm of foreign affairs but has appeared in the 
sphere of internal economy too. They indicate growing contra¬ 
diction between feudal survivals and the needs of bourgeois 
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development. Above all, they indicate that the pvoei ss oi 
mass radicalisation continues. The forces of democracy have 
grown stronger and not weakened. 

Ihit e(|nally important it is to grasp that the strengdi ning ot 
forces of dcmiocracy in oiir ])olitical lif(‘ and thf‘ growili of ma ,s 
radicalisation do not manilest themselves in the same form as 
before. 

In the ])eriod of sevejc* food crisis, of acute shortage (>f tie' 
necessities (d life, of rapidlv rising piiec's — whi(‘h hit all classes 
of peopI(\ partial struggles spread .spontaiK'ousJ/ and won 
popular support. Today such is not the geiu^ral phoiu inenon. 
Today it becomes necessary to spread the struggle.-; cfmsciously 
and build popular unity. 

Such struggles do not immediately assume the' cliaraeter of 
a political struggle v'hen* th(' slogan of removal of tlic Croveni" 
nient from ])ower finds general support even from adl sections 
of the participants. 

Growth of radicalisation inside the Congress d(>es not lead to 
l)reak away from the Congress as in the years lx fore the ge ne¬ 
ral elections and for sometime afterwards, but to growth oi 
conflicts over specific m( asures and polici(‘S and t!u' urge that 
the Government should carrv out measures in (icfence of the 
interests of the people. 

Vlass radicalisation does not antomatieally bring stit ^glh \n 
the left parties as in the past. 

General dennneiation of the Government, gc'iieral condemna¬ 
tion that the Governnieiit is ‘doing nothing a d (aii do ‘toLhing, 
that no improvemc'nt is possible without a new (to\ I'rnmeut 
—such demuiciatioii and condeiuuation does not c\'(‘ke l!ie same 
response as before. At the same time, conerele and c(uistriu- 
tive criticism is appreciated, revealing the depth of popular dis¬ 
content and popular urge for ndorms, revealing tlie pos.sibilities 
of democratic unity for struggles, for coriect policies and 
measures. 

It is evident tliat the consolidation that, tlu' Congress has 
been able to achieve is of an extremely 'partial and uneven 
character. It rests on a shaky foimdatioii. 

All these factors have to be kept in mind \\ h('n vorking out 
concrete tactics. 

In the numerous .struggles that have taken place in th(' count¬ 
ry our Party has played an important and leading role. It has 
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I)eeji ill tlic ior('lr()nt in cinfentc' ol the interests ol the working 
('hiss, tin p('Lisantr\\ tlie students and the toiling pi'ople in 
geiKTal. It lias becai in the forefront in th(‘ struggle for lingui¬ 
st ie States, potting hirward the d('niocratie and hon(\st prinei- 
]d('s \\'hos(‘ aeee])tance by tlie Government would ha\'(' 

prevent(‘d tin' groulh of provineial animosities and streng- 
llu'iK'd tilt' nnih' ol tlu' eonntrv. It has leea^led tlu' struggle 
for th(' lib('vati('n ol the Fia'ueh territories on Indian soil. It lias 
(‘ovi'ix'd ilst'ir with ejorv in the campaign ior th(' lilieration ol 
(hia. It has eondiK'ted nnnierous eampaigns bringing on a eoin- 
nion |>1allorm pt'ople ol all partic's, st'ctions and groups. It lias 
advoeatc'd th(’ oanse of the p(’ople from legislatures and the' 
ParliaiiKMit and s('r\'e(l them through its work in municipalities, 
district boards and ]ianchavats. Our cadres have display(‘d 
stannehiK'ss and coinage and made saeriKees of w liieli any Party 
could bt‘ proud. 

He aw blows have inc'vitablv fallen on us. Against ns has 
IxH'ii ('oncentrated the main fin' of thf' Govi'nimi’iit. 

Onr Party is prond of the ])art it has playi'd in tlu' struggles 
of th(‘ peojde. It is jiroud of its I'adri's who liav(‘ stood up to 
ti'rror. It is prond that it has earru'd the hatred of the land¬ 
lords. capitalists and of th(' Government defending their 
interests. 

Manv of the slogans which the Party gavi' have been provc'd to 
be correct and havi' come to be accepted bv the entire deuK'i- 
cratic movement. All can see today the correctness of the policies 
which W(' advocated in the realm of international affairs. All 
can s('(‘ that \vc were right in stres.sing the need for industriali¬ 
sation, for radical agrarian reforms, for curbing ol monopoly. 
'Phis is getting ri'llceted even in the policic's of the (hivermnent 
—though in a half-hearted and halting way. 

This role playc'd by the Party has led to its strengthening in 
manv arc'as. the growth of the influence — ('Specially in the work¬ 
ing class and aiiiong the most opprc'ssed sections of the people. 

At the same tim(', we must recognise that the progress 
registered in ev('rv sphere is far less than what it could have 
b(H‘u. The struggles, by and large, have remained on a local 
and partial plane and have not been coordinated and developed 
into a po\v(‘rfi!l mass dt'inocratic inovernent. Mass organisa¬ 
tions, though stronger than before, have not attained such 
strength as was both nec(\ssarv and possible. Above all, the 
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('oiiiinunist Piirty on wliost* strengthening depends the streng¬ 
thening of the dcMHOeiatie num'inent lias not registered appre¬ 
ciable j^rogress in ineinbership, in ideologieal levci, in the circula¬ 
tion oi its newspapers and strengthening of its financial posi¬ 
tion. The eiicetive strength of the Party still remains coniiiiv vl 
to certain province's and among certain elassc^s and sections. 
Above all, inner-Party differences have aecentnaled and the 
inner-Party situation is c^xtreinely serious. 

It will not b( eorrec't lor ns, coinrad(\s, to argue that all this 
is due or evcai mainly, to objective features of these sitini- 
tion. Undoubtedly those feature's in several respt'cts were dil- 
f(Tent from the past. Undoubte'dly they rend(*re'd it difficult to 
rally th(' people' dire'ctly undtT tlu* slogan of remo\al of the 
(government from power. Undoubtc'dly true it is also that tlie 
massive' propaganda drive* launched by the GoveTiunent on llie 
basis of a limited improve*!neait oi e^conomy, was far more eih^e 
tive than before, and gave rise to hopes among inanv s(*e‘tions 
weakening their re.*sistanee*. 

All this is true*. At the same time, it is also true that tin* 
policies advoeatc'd In' tin* Party have* won major victories in this 
very period. The growth of democratic and radical sentiments 
among tVie p('(;ple liave eontimu'd. l^issatisfaetion with th<' 
polieic's of the Covc'rmnent and desire to change tlu'm has not 
only continued but extended. 

The obje'ctive* situation was not favourable for a bid to replaes* 
the Covermne'iit. But it was e*xtreinelv favourable for extension 
and strengthening of the organised deinocratie movement, of 
the mass organisations of the J^arty. This has not happened. 
Wliat is this due to? Above all to the inability of the Central 
CJommittce and the Polit Bureau to discharge their duties and 
respon.sibilities as the eollee-tive* leadcTship of the* Party-political 
and organisational. 

The members of the Central Committc'e and the Polit Hure*an, 
in their capacity as leaders of Provincial Committees and mass 
organisations, in their capacity as editors of Party journals, have* 
been extiem(*ly active. They have helped to build the mass 
organisations. They have led the Party groups in the Legisla¬ 
tures and Parliament. But the Central Committee and Polit 
Bureau as collective bodies have hardly functioned. They have 
not carried out the responsibilities laid down in the Organisa¬ 
tional Resolution. They have not acted as a national-political 
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loader, evolving slogans and tactics in a fast developing situa- 
(ion, reviewing actual events, giving concn'tc guidance, helping 
I’arty Committees to solve the political and organisational 
oroblems confronting them. Instead of ac ting as such collective 
]'>t)dies, the C^entral Committee and the Polit Bureau got sharply 
divided on political issues whic‘h virtually paralysed them. They 
c'ould not rc'solve their differences. 

It is this failure of the (]('ntral I.eadersliip of the Party that 
is mainly responsible for the present weakness of the Party and 
(vf the mass moveiiumt. 

Idiis today is self-evident. But such a general assessment is 
not t'nough. The solution of the difficulties that have prevented 
the Party from playing an effective role in a period of historie 
advance of th(' forces of Socialism, democracy and peace all over 
the world, in a period of great possibilitic's in our own country, 
demands a resolute struggle against a ccadain deep-rooted under¬ 
standing, certain wrong approaches to problc'ms, certain 
methods. Such a task eaiiuot be coinpk'ted in a day. It recpiires 
a prolonged struggle. But a beginning has to b(‘ made at this 
Party Congrc'ss itself. 

Asscssnicmt of the Madurai Confircss 

For doing this, first of all, it is necessary to have a correct 
assessmemt of the Madurai Congress. 

In several important respects the understanding at Madurai 
was in advance on the understanding that had prevailed earlier. 

The Congress warned the people against thc‘ menace repre¬ 
sented by the Pak-U.S. Pact. It decisively rejected the thesis 
that American imperialism was not a serious enemy of India's 
freedom and stated that the stmggle for peace called upon 
tile Party to strive to build the broadest unity of all forces 
against the new menace. It noted that the American drive 
for war was meeting resistance not merely from the mass 
of people but even from a number of bourgeois governments. 
It pointed out that the Indian Government had played a signi¬ 
ficant role on a number of important issues and a role appreci¬ 
ated by peace-loving masses and States in recent years. Web 
(oming the growing bond of friendship and of cultural relations 
between the people of India on the one hand and the USSR 
and the Cliinese People's Republic on Ihe other, it stressed that 
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the trade between the Government of India and the USSR could 
lielp to reduce India's dcpcjidcajcc on imperialist powers. 

The period preceding Madurai liad been a period of growing 
crisis in our economy and of rising wave of mass struggles. 
These struggles taking place* all over the countrv drew lakhs of 
p(‘ople into their orbit and had a powerful political impact. 
'Jlie swinging away of the masses that had b(*cn noted in the 
general elections continued. It was admitted by bourgeois 
newspapers (EasUrn Economist editorial of 15th August, 1953) 
as well as by the utterances of ("ongress headers like Mr. S. K. 
Patil. This process was refleced in a number of elections, 
to the legislatures (by-election to the Parliament in (’aleutta) 
municipalities, (as in U.P.) and Panchayats. 

Aualysiiig th(* main features of the struggles that were grow¬ 
ing, the J\arty Congress characteris(*d the period as one of 
“the inaturing of the (‘conomic crisis and the initial stages of a 
]:)olitical crisis.’' 

While holding forth the establishment of a Government of 
Democratic Unity as the objective towards which the mass 
struggle's have to be led, the Congress also poijitcd out that 
the imiiK'diate task was the strengthening of the mass strug¬ 
gles for the concrete demands of the workers, pc'asants a\ul 
other classes, the building up of their organisations and tlu* 
streiigthening of the Party. 

The Congress stated— 

“The dc'velopment of the united front and unity through the 
widening of the mass movement is often hampered because of 
the abstractness of our agitation, tfie habit of sul)stituting con¬ 
crete? e.xposure by genera! denunciation, the indulgence, quite 
often, in stereotyped speeches in v\sscmblies, Parliament, and 
from public platforms, stereotyped writings in our papers, and 
above all the failure to distinguish between the platform of the 
f^ront and the Party forum. Too often we speak only 
for those who an* alrcad)' conviiK‘c‘d that the present (tOv- 
einmciit is a reactionary Government. Too often we fail to 
make use of existing legislation — Tenancy Legislation, the 
Social Security Act, the Payment of Wages Act, etc. — to ame¬ 
liorate the conditions of the masses and secure concessions for 
them, forgetting that this legislation has been enacted as the 
result of the mass struggles and is a weapon in the hands of the 
people. Too often the tendency is to narrate only the hard- 
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sliips that the people are snfFeriiig aiul to ignore the successes 
that their struggles have' won iu the inistakeii belief that refer- 
(*uc('s to siK'h successes will breed “reformist illusions”, while* 
the r(‘ahtv is that, in ord(‘r to inculcate* confidence in the masses, 
confid(*nce that unit)' and struggle can win demands, it is es¬ 
sential that each success won by tlu* people, no matter how 
small, is widel\ pul)]icis('d and made* the basis for further 
advance. There is also tlu* tendt'iicy to pay scant attention 
to such work as adult literacy, cultural arid sports activities, co- 
opc'ratives, mc'dical relief, ('tc‘.—work which is absolutely esseii 
tiah work which can mobilises vast sr‘ctions and enable the Partv 
and mass organisations to forge close links witli the people. 

“Ill th(‘ arc'as where famine conditions prevail, not only is it 
iU'C(‘ssary to demand relief from the C^ovc'rnment and organise 
relief on the basis of unity of democratic organisations, but it is 
also necessaiv to m(d:)ilist‘ the people ior such work as de(*pcn* 
ing of wells, rc'pair of taiiks, etc. 

“It is necessary for (‘very Provincial (annmittee to undertake 
a critical (‘xainination of the plans and projc'cts undertaken by 
the Oovernment in the Province, make a factual assessment of 
their effects in consultation with tlu* pt'ople directlv covered by 
them and put forward the demand for their corri'ct implementa¬ 
tion or amendment or replacement Jis will help the p(*oplt‘ and 
mobilis(‘ the masses lor their implementation.” 

(Paras 41 42 of the Political Resolution adopt(*d 

al 3rd Congress of tlu* (JPl at Madurai ) 

The Congrt'ss stresscxl the importanc(‘ of utilising the limited 
pow(‘rs of munici[)aliti(*s, district boards and panchayats to give 
the people ame nities of health and hygiene, roads and water 
supply, eleinentar)' education and such other things. 

While rt*cognising the importance of agre'ement between left 
parties for the unleashing of mass activity and while stressing 
the need to continue and intensify efforts for such agreements, 
the Congress also stated: 

“United front does not mean merely the united front of the 
Communist Party and of left parties, but above all, united front 
of the masses, including the masses still under the influence of 
the Congress. Hence the development of the United Front 
movement demands the drawing into common struggles and 
common activity of the large mass of Congressmen, Praja 
Socialists and progressive intellectuals.” 
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On the question of working class unity, the Congress stated: 

“The struggle for trade union unity is hampered on our part 
by the remnants of sectarian understanding. Though trade 
union unity is accepted in principle, it is looked upon as a 
temporary tactic and not as a fundamental principle.” 

The actual manifestations of this deviation were pointed out 
and the Party called upon to wage a resolute struggle for trade 
union unity. (Para 45 of the Politicol Resolution) 

The Congress laid down the principles which must guide the 
Party in the struggle for linguistic states, sharply nailing down 
bourgeois nationalist deviations on this issue. (On the Work of 
the Third Congress of the C.P.l. p-17.) 

Thus it can be seen that many of the practical tasks laid down 
by the Madura Congress were ess(mtially on correct lines. 

At the same time, the basic understanding was sectarian. 
This must be recognised. 

(1) The Congress correctly warned against the threat re¬ 
presented by the U.S.-Pak Pact, correctlv asked the Party to 
join in the campaign against this menace. Ihit it failed to work 
out such practical slogans to meet the threat as Asian unity with 
Sino-Indian unity as its core, closer relations with the USSR etc. 
On the contrary, the Madura Congress linked the question of 
struggle against the new threat directly with such basic slogans 
of the Party as “Quit Commonwealth, Confiscate British Capital, 
Abolish landlordism,” etc. 

(2) It noted the measures taken by the Indian Government 
in defence of peace and rightly criticised their inconsistencies. 
But it refused to note the direction in which the Government's 
foreign policy was moving and the possibilities this created in 
view of the menace of the Pak-U.S. Pact and the Indian Govern¬ 
ments opposition to it. 

(3) It noted the specific features of the economic crisis but 
assumed that the crisis of the colonial economy and the crisis of 
the world capitalist economy with which our country was linkt'd 
were already so deep and had reached such a stage that 
nothing but carrying out of the fundamental tasks of the Party 
—confiscation of British capital, abolition of landlordism and the 
establishment of a democratic State—could mitigate the crisis 
in any way. It noted the initial stages of the political crisis but 
did not see that certain improvements in certain aspects of the 
economy were possible which would arrest the growth of the 
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political crisis itself. The entire understanding about crisis- 
economic as well as political—was an oversimplified and mecha¬ 
nical understanding which took no account of the possibilities of 
limited improvement, which underestimated the manoeuvring 
capacity of the ruling classes, which assumed that the crisis 
would go on continuously deepening. 

(4) It grossly underestimated the importance of the sub¬ 
jective factors—(i) weakness of the peasant movement which in 
our country is a factor of decisive importance; (ii) weak state of 
unity of the working class; and (iii ) tlu' weakness of the Com¬ 
munist Party—when holding out the pei spective of the establish¬ 
ment of the Government of Democratic Unity, not merely in 
States like Andhra and Travancore-Cochin but as a general pers¬ 
pective. The statement ‘\vith the strengthening of the mass 
movement, wath the matining of the crisis in dillereiit ways in 
different States and different areas, situations will arise when 
this can be raised as an immediate slogan in State after State’— 
this was nothing but subjectivism of the grossest type in view" of 
the actual state of the movement. 

Moreover, the General Secretary in his speech explaining the 
resolution virtually equated the Government of the Democratic 
Unity with a Pcopk^’s Democratic Government. 

(5) Finally and above all, the Madurai resolution lacked a 
national-political approach to the problems facing the country. 

Ours was the Communist Party of a semi-colonial country 
which had freed itself from the* direct rule of Britain only a few 
years ago. Our freedom rested on insecure foundations. It was 
being menaced by aggressi\'e imperialists. In terms of economic 
advance, in terms of liquidation of colonial backwardness, in 
terms of prospc'rity for the peoj)k?, real freedom had yet to be 
w"on. Tin’s w"as a part of the consciousness of our entire people. 

We had to overcome our backwardness and develop India into 
a strong and pow^erful cemntry. 

In this situation, the Communist Party had to come before the 
people as the builder of national unity for the defence and 
strengthening of national economy. The struggle for the 
dcffcTice of the interests of the workers, peasants and other classes, 
the struggle' for democratic reforms and civil liberties, the strug¬ 
gle' for peace against the w"ar drive of the imperialists and for 
friendship with the USSR and China—all these struggles had to 
be wageci as integral parts of a genuinely national and patriotic 
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policy of consolidation of national freedom, strengthening of 
national economy, strengthening of democracy, improving the 
condition of the people in every sphere. 

This is how the whole task facing the Party had to be posed 
and understood. Thus only could the policies of the Govern¬ 
ment be elfectively fought, partial struggles integrated and 
developed into a mass democratic movement, patriotic masses 
under Congress influence drawn into the movement on a bigger 
and bigger scale. 

Our people had forged a glorious unity in the struggle against 
British rule. Government policies since 1947 had disrupted that 
unity, had kej^t India backward and economically dependent. 
The Party had to come before the people with alternative poli¬ 
cies—industrialisation of the country with special emphasis on 
heavy industries, raising the resources for that by mainly taking 
taxes from the rich, establishing economic co-operation with the 
Socialist world, reduction of the burden on the peasants for ex¬ 
panding the market and for increasing agricultural production, 
living wage and trade union rights for workers for ensuring ex¬ 
pansion of production, civil liberties. 

It was correct to stri\'e for the formation of alternative govern¬ 
ments in the States where it is possible to bring this about, 
where the masses themsc'lves considered it to be a practical 
possibility in view of the relationship of forces. But this could 
not be made a general slogan for the whole country, especially 
when we ourselves noted that the struggles that were taking 
place were “mainly on issues affecting the day-to-day life of the 
people such as taxes, food subsidy, wages, bonus, retrenchmc'nt 
and victimisation, evictions, rent, famine relief, etc., and moti¬ 
vated by concrete demands against the State, landlords and the 
monopolists’" and the subjective factors were too weak in most 
States. What was needed was the evolving of national 
political slogans on all these issues, of linking these slogans 
with the general national task of strengthening national 
freedom and national economy and developing a mass 
campaign on their basis in every part of the country. The pers¬ 
pective of the formation of alternative governments, govern¬ 
ments of democratic unity in specific States itself had to be 
placed in this context and as a part of this policy. 

It is in relation to the immediate tasks of strengthening of 
national freedom, of heightening of India’s world status, build- 
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ing of national economy and of ensuring a life of prosperity 
for the masses of the people—it is in relation to this task that the 
Party had to work out slogans and tactics on every issue in the 
realm of foreign as well as internal affairs. It is in relation to 
this task that all problems had to be approached. Thus only 
the Party could make a decisive bid to win over the majority 
of th(^ people, broaden popular unity in this very process, pro¬ 
gressively build the national force. 

Despite its manv correct points, the mistakes of the Madurai 
Resolution lay, therefore, not merely in formulations and assess¬ 
ments. The approach itself was sectarian. 

Causes of the inner-Party differences and the rcsporisihilitics 
of the Central Committee 

From th(" foregoing it can be seen that the Madurai under¬ 
standing was, in scweral vital respects, seriously defective. A 
nmnbc'r of comrades had not voted for the Resolution. But that 
did not mean that they had a more correct understanding than 
others. On the contrary, the understanding on the basis of which 
they considered the Resolution defective was even more wrong 
than the understanding of the majority of the delegates. In the 
main, the understanding arrived at Madurai was the common 
understanding of the entire Party Congress. It would not be 
correct, however, to argiu' that because of this, all that happened 
subsequentlv was inevitable. 

Such an explanation would amount to holding the whole Party 
Congress and even the entire Party which during the discus¬ 
sion stage had broadly approved the Draft Resolution 
responsible for the present state of affairs. The specific res¬ 
ponsibility of the Central Committee would get minimised. 

Also, such an explanation has dangerous implications. It 
would mean that if the decisions taken by the present Congress 
are, in some important respects, defective, then after a short 
while another Party crisis would be inevitable. 

The task of the Central Committee, it is necessary to grasp, 
is not merely to interpret and apply Party Congress directives 
but also to understand changes, developments. The formu¬ 
lations made by the Party Congress necessarily carry weight. 
They should not be lightly treated. But the understanding 
given at the Party Congress must be enriched, and carried for- 
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ward and also, where defective, corrected. This is one of the most 
important tasks of the Central Committee and a Central Com¬ 
mittee which fails to carry out this task, a Central Committee 
which doggedly adheres to formulations which, it is obvious to 
all, have become outmoded—such a Central Committee fails to 
discharge its responsibilities towaixls the Party and the masses. 

The Madurai Resolution did not bring out the inseparable 
relation between the stRiggles of peace and freedom, did not see 
the direction in which the Government’s foreign policy was 
moving and the new possibilities that were arising. It made 
an exaggerated assessment of the situation. It failed to work 
out immediate slogans of mass mobilisation. It had, as already 
pointed out, other defects. Above all, the approach was 
sectarian. 

At the same time, the Resolution did stress that the stmggle 
for peace defends national freedom. It did note the steps taken 
by the Government of India in defence of peace. It did stress 
the importance of the struggle for immediate demands, of multi¬ 
ple forms of activities in every sphere. 

Why could not the defects in the Madurai Resolution be cor¬ 
rected and the strong points elaborated and carried forward? 
Why could not the Central Committee resolve the differences 
that arose inside it and reunify itself? The reasons were com¬ 
plex. But it is essential to focus attention on the main causes. 
Inability to do that would mean inability to overcome the 
weaknesses. The task today is not to ‘'bury the past”, not to 
say “we were all wrong and let us now work out a correct line.” 
That would mean refxisal to lay bare weaknesses, refusal to cor¬ 
rect them. Tliat would not even unify the Party. Divergent 
assessments of the achievements and mistakes of specific periods 
which prevail in our Party is one of the most serious obstacles in 
the way of real Party unification. 

It is essential, therefore, to point out the main failures of the 
Central Committee in the period since the Madurai Congress, 
failures due to which it could not discharge its tasks and 
responsibilities. 

They were: 

First and foremost: Failures to assess shifts and changes in 
the situation. Dogged refusal on the part of the majority of 
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comrades in the CC even to admit any shift, any change, for a 
long time and to make any serious effort to understand it. 

This was revealed, above all, in not seeing the growing con¬ 
flict between the Indian Government and the whole imperialist 
bloc and increasing assertion of independence by India. Also, 
the impact of the improvement in the food situation and certain 
aspects of economy in the mood of the people. 

Secondly: and closely connected with the above, rigid and 
and mechanical adherence to the formulations in the Party Pro¬ 
gramme and in the Madurai Resolution—admitting no change 
unless it fitted in with those formulations. 

The crassest example of this was seen in the assessment of 
India’s foreign policy and India’s status. Formulations that the 
foreign policy is a policy of “play” and that it was “essentially 
British”, formulation that India is not free—these formulations 
for some comrades acquired the sanctity of dogmas which could 
not be violated in any case. Any departure from these formu¬ 
lations was looked upon as repudiation of Marxism. 

Thirdly, inability of the Central Committee to wage a firm 
and principled struggle against right and left deviations inside 
the Party and therefore, inability also to wage ideological strug¬ 
gle among the masses against the powerful ideological offensive 
of the Government. Attempt to fight right deviation (docu¬ 
ment of 10 U.P. comrades) by sinking in the mire of left-secta¬ 
rianism. Attempt to counter the ideological offensive of the 
Congress by repetition of the basic slogans of the Party, by 
general denunciations of the Government on the basis of these 
slogans, by emphasising only the inconsistencies in the 
foreign policy, by stressing that nothing could change as long as 
the Government was not removed. 

No ideological battle can ever be effective if it is not concrete, 
if it ignores realities, if it denies changes which are evident to 
the masses. On the other hand, how effective it can be if 
changes are not merely admitted, but boldly welcomed and the 
Party’s role brought out—this was seen in the reaction to the 
Communist answer to Nehru. 

Fourthly: Failure to study mass movement, review mass 
struggles and campaigns and draw their lessons. This was done 
only once—at the April 1954, CC meeting. 

Fifthly: Failure to take firm steps to implement the Orga¬ 
nisational Resolution of the Party. The Resolution was adopted 
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in April 1954. It was decided that three days were to be spent 
by each P.C. to discuss the Resolution and strengthen its orga¬ 
nisation on its basis. But even the P.B. did not attempt to re¬ 
organise its own work on the basis of the principles and direc¬ 
tions giv(;n in it. The Resolution remained on paper. 

It might be argued that these two tasks~the reviewing of the 
mass movements and the strengthening of Party organisation— 
could not be iindcntakcm iinlt^ss the political differences on the 
basic issues were resolved. Such argument is incorrect. It has 
dangerous implications. These are tasks which must be carried 
out in all situations. Only a serious attempt to review actual 
developments can narrow down differences and even gradually 
correct wrong political understanding. Only adherence to 
correct organisational methods and practices can prevent politi¬ 
cal differences from tending to assume the form of factions in¬ 
side the Party. Due to the very nature of the period we are 
passing through, a period of swift and sharp changes, differences 
inside the Party and inside the C^entral Ck)mmittee are bound 
to arise even in the future. If as soon as such differences arise 
—on tactical or even on basic issues—such tasks as reviewing of 
stmggles and campaigns, such tasks as implementation of orga¬ 
nisational responsibilities are to be relegated to the background 
until and unless the political differences are resolved, then no 
advance is possible. 

The unity of the Communist Party is the most important 
single factor in the task of building the democratic front. This 
unity is not something formal, something to be achieved once 
and for all. It is a continuous process. Evem if a Party Con¬ 
gress works out a hundred per cent corrc'ct tactical line, even if 
complete unity is achieved on the basis of that line—even then 
unification of the Party does not become complete. The party 
has also to be unified continuously on the base of unified under¬ 
standing of current developments, unified understanding of the 
lesson of struggles, campaigns and activities, movements and 
their problems. If such unified understanding of current deve¬ 
lopments is not achieved, then these developments tend to be 
understood by different comrades in different ways. And even 
the unity achieved on the tactical line gets disrupted. 

Such unification is the task of all Party Committees. But 
above all of the Central Committee which has to give lead on 
national—political issues. Inability of the Central Committee 
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to understand national political developments and give correct 
lead therefore not only weakens the mass movement, also it 
weakens the unity of the Party. 

Such were the main failures of the C^entral Committee in the 
political and organisational spheres. 

Growth of Controversies in the Central Committee: 

It should not be thought, however, that no efforts at all were 
made since the Madurai Congress to improve the functioning of 
the Central Committee and to make corrections in understanding. 
How these efforts were nuide, why they did not succeed, these* 
are mattc'rs of importance for us; it is ru'cessary to review, in 
some detail, the actual developments inside the* (Central 
Committee. 

Wo are undertaking this task, comrades, not in order to appor¬ 
tion blame*, not in order to hold individual comrades responsible 
for the pr(*sent situation inside the Partv, but in order to draw 
the necessary lessons for the future. 

Some efforts in tlu* right direction we*re made in the period 
between the Madurai Congress and the April, 1954 CC meeting, 
and at the April CC iiK'cting itself. During this period, the 
functioning of the FB registered marked improvement. The 
PB was able to give concrete guidance in rc'lation to the work 
of our comrades during the Bengal Teachers' strike and correct 
the left-sectiirian mistakes and in Tripura, guidance which help> 
ed the comrades conducting the struggles. 

The Bengal Committee, in its review of the struggle, reached 
the same conclusions as the PB. The CC endorsed the view 
of the PB in April 1954. 

Tt should be noted that the Bengal Teachers' strike started 
within 5 weeks after the Madurai Congress. The mistakes of 
the Congress have been already dealt with as regards assessment 
of the general political situation and minimisation of the sub¬ 
jective factor. Yet, this did not prevent the Plf and the CC or 
the WBPC from correctly guiding the struggle, correctly nailing 
down the mistakes. This very fact shows how if serious efforts 
are made to evaluate each concrete development and struggle, 
these can help the Party not only to draw correct lessons from 
the specific struggle but also eventually correct its mistakes 
with regard to the situation itself. 
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This is also seen in the attempt that was made for a correct 
appreciation of the growing trend in India's foreign policy. 

In the period after Madurai the Indian Government came out 
jnore and more sharply against the war-moves of American 
imperialists. The de mand for the withdrawal of U.N. observ- 
ers from Kashmir was a significant event in this process—an 
(‘V(‘nt which a stattanent of the PB desci ibcd as a positive step 
in tlu' direction of frustrating the war-moves of imperialists. 

These developments were discussed at the April 1954 meeting 
of the CC and Ihc' sectarianism prevailing in the Party on the 
issue of struggle for pc'oee was sought to be combatted. The 
CC whf'u welcoming the recent declarations of the Indian Gov- 
eriiTnent did not immediately (pialify this by “ifs” and “buts". 
It noted the big campaign that had developed in the country 
against the war-moves of iinpcTialism and siiriultaneoiisly noted 
that this campaign had not become as strong as it could be. 

‘‘It is obvious,” the CC stated “that actual mobilisation in the 
struggle for peace is far l(\ss than it can and should be.” 

What were the reasons for this? The reply given by the CC 
was: 

“An important reason for this, the Central Committee con¬ 
cluded, is the prevalence of sectarian concepts. There is, in our 
party, the' tendency to think that when the Nehru Govca'iiment 
makes a statement or proposal which, in some measure helps 
the cause of peace, the Communist Party has merely to express 
formal support to it and point out its inadequacies.” 

“Due to this tendency, the task of building mass unity in 
action on the stand that has already been taken by the Indian 
Government is considerably negl(*eted, for exam]:)le, the d(»mand 
for the withdrawal of the American obser\Trs in Kashmir and 
its proposals on the Hydrogen Bomb. 

“In ejffcct, it is a tendency which weakens the struggle for 
pc'ace by looking upon declarations of the Government as a 
substitute for mass mobilisation. 

“The Central Committee pointed out that this is a wrong tend¬ 
ency. It stressed that, while fighting resolutely for a consistent 
policy of peace, while combating the false propaganda about 
“two power blocs striving to destroy each other,” a propaganda 
line often indulged in even by Nehru, the Communist Party has 
to do something more also. 

“It has to lay the most emphasis on the task of building unity 
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in action on the basis of the declarations already made by the 
government itself, in fact, without such mobilisation and unity 
in action on the basis of the declaration already made, the task 
of (‘ombating the false propaganda of two power blocs and of 
fighting for a consistent pc'ace policy itself cannot be fulfilled.” 

With regard to the internal ecoiiomie situation the Central 
Committee noted the ‘‘undoubted increase (34 per cent above 
the 1946 level) in the overall general ind('x of industrial produc¬ 
tion”, but it failed to note that agricultural production also had 
increased to a considerabh* extent and that this was an import¬ 
ant economic and political factor in the situation. 

Nevertheless, the Central Committee stressed that it is not 
enough to expose the hollowness of the Government’s plans but 
also “that the Party shows concretely the altcanative path bv 
wJhcli tht' country can march t() happiness and prosperity.” 

The Committee calk'd upon the' workers to resist the rationa¬ 
lisation offeiisivt^ of the monopolists. At the same time, it con¬ 
cretely combatted the propaganda by which rationalisation is 
justified, indicating the real path to industrialisation. 

The (Jentral Committee in its April meeting finalised the 
Resolutions on Party Organisations. 

It adopted the Agrarian Resolution which resolved many con¬ 
troversies and helped work among the peasants. 

It gave concrete proposals with regiud to the Reorganisation 
of States. 

Also, the April (XI meeting gave immediate organisational 
slogans; 

*Enrol into the Party all those who had been in the category 
of militants and sympathisers for a year or more, if they had 
actively participated in mass and other work conducted by the 
Party and if they fulfil the conditions laid down in the Party 
Constitution. It directed that concrete steps should be taken 
to make all Party membeTS literate and to start night schools for 
adult literacy in order to raise the cultural level of those among 
whom the Party had been working. It was pointed out that 
without raising the general level of culture among Party mem« 
bers, it would be impossible to realise inner-Party democracy 
and make criticism from below effective. 

On the whole this period is marked by distinct improvement 
in the work of the Party Centre. 

Nevertheless, the PB and CC did not get away from secta- 
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rian rails. This was seen most clearl)^ in the assessment of the 
T. C. state elections and the decision on united front with the 
PSP. While correctly criticising the T.C. comrades’ mistakes, 
the CC committed serious sectarian deviations. 

Basing itself on the betrayal of the dominant leadership of 
the PSP in relation to the formation of ministry in TC State, it 
issued general directives in relation to the PSP which were of 
such a type tliat united front with the PSP was virtually ruled 
out. 

The line laid down in relation to the PSP was not merelv un- 
real. It was meehanical. It practically said that only if any 
section of the top leadership of the PSP accepted the position 
of the Communist Party, United Front with it would be pos¬ 
sible. It even banned appeals to PSP ranks to bring pressure 
on their leaders. 

This attitude towards the PSP led to seriously wrong tactics 
in the Andhra elections. 

In relation to the specific issue of the PSP, the April CC deci¬ 
sions were decidedly more sectarian at Madurai. But in rela¬ 
tion to other general issues, it marked a significant advance to¬ 
wards a more correct understanding. 

In the subsequent period, the PB tried to evolve a more posi¬ 
tive policy a policy that takes into account the changes and 
shifts in the situation. As yet, neither the PB nor any of its 
members had seen that a big change was coming in the situa¬ 
tion. Yet there were certain efforts to react to the changes as 
can be seen from: 

(1) attitude towards National Plan Loan; 

(2) discussion on the cjuestion of student unity; 

(3) August 15th Circular; 

(4) P. Ramamurthis article after Chou En-lais visit. 

Concrete tasks were worked out by our Party members at 

the AITUC Session at Calcutta and at the 12th Session of the 
AIKS. 

The General Secretary had to leave the country at the end of 
July 1954 for reasons of health and was away till the last week 
of November 1954. 

The September 1954 meeting of the CC correctly criticised 
the PB for the method adopted by it on the issue of student 
unity. The PB.s own understanding on the issue of student 
unity had been arrived at without a concrete assessment of the 
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actual situation and was therefore wrong, especially in relation 

to organisation. It could also be argued that the PB’s directive 

in reflation to the National Plan Loan might create confusion in 

relation to the Party’s attitude towards the actual economic 

measures of the Government. These certainly were subjects 

that the CC should have discussed and if there was anv defect 

»■ 

in the specific directions given, that should have been corrected. 
But the entire line taken by the September CC in relation to 
students' circular, the 15th August directive, Ramamurthy’s arti¬ 
cle, National Plan Loan, as well as the general political tasks of 
the Party was a crudely sectarian line. It revealed dogged refusal 
to see any change in the situation, a tendency to look upon 
Madurai Resolution as something sacrosanct. It show('d refusal 
to grasp the world-historic significance of the Chou En-lai Nehru 
declaration and its meaning in terms of the movement for Asian 
solidarity, in terms of the dtmiocratic movement inside our 
own country. 

Before the September 1954 meeting of the CC the PB had 
placed a political-organisational report—noting several changes 
ii) the situation including improvement in the food position and 
trying to v/ork out inimc'diate national-political slogans rotated 
to the task of national reconstruction. This had been done in 
accordance with the decision of the April meeting of the CC 
itself. 

There was a PB report on the organisational position of the 
Party and work in the Parliament. There was another note on 
the Trade Union position. 

The Central Committee did not even discuss these documents. 
It was obsessed with fear of reformism. It behaved as though 
the one immediate task of the Central leadership was to fight 
the menace of reformism. It criticised the “reformist devia¬ 
tions” of the PJi as expressed in the writings of PB members and 
in their directives. 

The article written by Corn. Ramamurthi came in for sharp 
criticism. In reality, there was nothing wrong with the article 
or c'ven with the slogan of a broad national platform for peace 
and freedom.” Such a slogan does not necessarily mean a call 
for a United Front Government. It was wrong however to 
state that the AICC “must take positive steps so that this momen¬ 
tous task is completed.” Such a statement leaves the initia¬ 
tive to the AICC. On the other hand, there should have been a 
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call to the AICC to join hands with all in defence of peace and 
freedom. 

This meeting of the Central Committee had before it a docu¬ 
ment prc'pared by 10 U.P. comrades. The basic approach of 
the document was determined l)y the df)gma that the contradic¬ 
tions between a pr()gr(‘ssivc foreign policy and a reactionary 
home policy cannot continue for long. Further, the understand¬ 
ing of the document as regards the prevailing international and 
also national situation was incorrect. It exaggerated the 
magnitude and imminence of the American threat to India, 
exaggerated the capacity of America to intervene, exaggerated 
the strength and influence of the American fifth columns inside 
India. It underestimated the strength of the democratic forces 
and also of the Indian Government and gave a panicky, unreal 
picture of the whole situation. It depicted as though something 
like a situation of national emergency had arisen with grave 
threat from outside and inside. Such an estimation of the 
situation has grossly reformist implications which was seen 
in the manner in which the question of a Government was posed. 

At the same time, the document of the 10 U.P. comrades 
contained many correct slogans for immediate mass mobilisa¬ 
tion. The concept about the need for a minimum programme 
was correct. 

The GC, while rejecting the document as reformist, failed 
to bring out its real reformist character. On the contrary, it 
criticised the correct points in the document also from a secta¬ 
rian understanding. 

The CC, as already noted, sharply criticised the PB. Even 
this criticism however was not considered enough by certain 
Provincial Committees who thought that the PB had not been 
dealt with adequately. 

The CC doggedly stuck to tht^ understanding that the economic 
crisis was deepening and the country was in the initial stages 
of a political crisis—an understanding which had very little to 
do with the reality, an understanding for which no justification 
existed in September, 1954. 

Tliis meeting of the CC, (September meeting,) put a stop to 
the whole process of correction of the earlier sectarian under¬ 
standing. It took the Party backwards. It was a meeting 
which in a negative sense was of decisive importance. By dogged¬ 
ly refusing to assess the changes that were taking place, by 
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doggedly refusing even to recognise that there were any changes, 
by obsession with the fear of reformism this meeting laid the 
basis for the crisis that later developed in the Party. 

It might be argued that the CC was merely carrying out the 
Madurai Congress directives and that therefore it could not be 
blamed for the rigid understanding that it showed. Such an 
explanation totally misses the fact that the Central (Committee’s 
task is not merely to adhere to the formulations of the Party 
Congress, but to make serious eflForts to understand current de¬ 
velopments and on their basis make the changes that are needed 
in slogans and tactics. It is necessary to remember that the 
Madurai Congress Resolution did not prevent the April meeting 
of the CC from correctly and unanimously reacting to the 
measures taken by Nehru in relation to foreign affairs. The 
Central Committee had to evolve a tactical line in a changing 
situation and for that it had to try to understand the changes 
themselves. This was coinj^Ietely lacking. Fear gripped the 
CC—fear of committing reformist mistakes. Some comrades 
of the Central Committee even went so far as to ascribe the 
success of the Congress in strengthening its position to refor¬ 
mist mistakes committed bv the Partv. 

From this meeting of the CC, the PB emerged divided, 
demoralised and panicky about reformism. It drew the conclu¬ 
sion that the key task was to save the Party from the danger 
of reformation. The article of Com. R. P. Dutt in LPPD coming 
in this background threw the PB into a state of panic. With total 
disregard to all principles which should guide the relation bet¬ 
ween brother parties, it hastily summoned an urgent meeting 
of the CC, placing before it a resolution rejecting the article. 
The CC rightly refused to endorse that resolution. 

The article by Com. RPD was a general article on the colonial 
liberation movement, with some reference to India also. It was 
right for Party members to study the article, to try to under¬ 
stand what it contained to see whether the fonnulations of the 
article helped to understand the situation and our tasks in the 
situation better. It could certainly be discussed in any Party 
Committee, including the PB. But there could be no question 
of any Party Committee, least of all the PB, accepting or re¬ 
jecting the article, because every Party is guided by its own 
decisions, the decisions of the Party Congress and of leading 
Party units. If any Party member thought that the article 
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constituted a correction to understanding and a prepared thesis 
on the Indian situation, and on the task of the Communist Party 
of India on the basis of this understanding, if a sufficient number 
of CC members wanted to discuss such a thesis, then only a 
special meeting of the CC could have been summoned. A CC 
meeting also might have been held if a sufficient number of CC 
members or Provincial Committees had demanded a meeting 
to alter the line of the Party or alter its assessments of the situa¬ 
tion. In this case, however, the PB had called the' C(] meet¬ 
ing on its own initiative demanding that the CC should reject 
the article. Such a procedure was disruptive of fraternal rela¬ 
tions between Communist l^arties, disruptive of the unity of 
our own Party. 

The CC after refusing to endorse the PB Revsolution, adopted 
the following resolution: 

'‘The discussion by the CC on the article “New features in the 
national liberation struggle of colonial and dependent people” 
written by Com. R. P. Dutt in the LPPD has rt'vealed differen¬ 
ces of an important nature in the CC. The CC is of the opinion 
that more time and thought are required to resolve the differ¬ 
ences and bring clarity on the problems discussed. The CC 
decides therefore to discuss this problem in the next session 
of the CC, along with the assossmemt of the national and inter¬ 
national developments which have taken place during the last 
months. 

“The CC takes firm stand by the Madurai Resolution and 
calls upon the Party to carry on the work in accordance with 
the understanding given therein.” 

This was a most irresponsible and disruptive thing to do. 
Such a resolution, even if adopted, should have been confined lo 
the CC. To tell the' Party memb('rs that there' are important 
differences, but not to tell them what those differences are, to 
assert that despite those differences, the CC as a whole takes a 
firm stand on the Madurai Resolution on the understanding given 
therein — all this can only give rise to bewilderment, cause 
speculations and shatter confidence. 

Differences had undoul^tedly arisen in the CC. But there 
are Party methods for dealing with such differences. The CC 
could hav(» held another meeting or even an extended Plenum 
to discuss the points of difference. If it was felt that the differ¬ 
ences were of a vital character and there was no firm majority 
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in any point of view in the CC, then an inner-Party discussion 
could have been organised on the basis of prepared documents 
clearly stating the issues and the differences. Not one of these 
methods was adopted, 

The PB meeting together with some members of the CC 
which was held in December, 1954 after the General Secretary's 
return, recognised the meeting; however, the formulations that 
the foreign policy strengthened national freedom did not find 
general acceptance and had to be deleted. This meeting also 
made an effort to re-evaluate the internal situation, note the 
new features in the economy and its political impact. Although 
still inadecjuate, these were efforts in the right direction and 
the conclusions were broadly correct. Another meeting of the 
PB held in February, together with some CC members, made 
further corrections and understanding. It noted that the 
Madurai assessment of the situation had become obsolete. The 
new understanding, if consistently applied and carried forward 
could have helped to overcome the inner-Party controversies and 
reunify the Party. But the new understanding was not brought 
to bear on the tactics to be adopted in the Andhra elections, 
the most important practical issue before the PB. The Andlira 
Committee of the Party still adhering to the Madurai assess¬ 
ment of tlie situation, an assessment which the CC had refused 
to correct — and on the basis of a subjective assessme^nt of the 
situation inside Andhra, had already decided to conduct the 
elections in a manner which was closely sectarian, which was 
opposed even to the dirc'ctivc given at the Madurai Congress. 
The line taken by th(^ CC in criticising the comrades of the TC 
State had its impact on the election tactics in Andlira. The PB 
in December 1954, instead of opposing these sectarian tactics, 
satisfied itself with listening to an oral report made by the 
PB members from Andlira and endorsed the election tactics. 

Despite the acute differences that prevailed in the Party, the 
Andhra election campaign grew into one of the biggest campa¬ 
igns conducted by the Party in its entire history. Party units 
and cadres from all over the country threw themselves whole¬ 
heartedly into the campaign, collected the cash, sent cadres, held 
mei'tings. The campaign showed the devotion of Party com¬ 
rades, the love of the masses for the Party, their willingness to 
sacrifice themselves for it. Inside Andhra, the base that the 
Party had built among agricultural workers and the poor peas- 
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ants on the whole stood intact and withstood the most power¬ 
ful offensive from the Congress which had united most of the 
landlords in the Province? under its banner. The votes secured 
by us — 31% of the total — in spite of landlord terror and unpre- 
eedented campaign of slanders and intimidation, was a power¬ 
ful manifestation of the loyalty of the most exploited classes 
for the Party. 

But it was just this devotion of the Party cadres and the 
loyalty of the masses that made the mistakes of the Party 
leadershiyD all the more serious, all the more glaring. These 
mistakes lay not only within sectarian tactics worked out on 
the basis of that assessment, not only in failure to recognise the 
progressive orientation in the Government s foreign policy and 
the role played by the Party in bringing this about, but also in 
boastful declarations which were given full publicity in the 
Central Organ itself and in other Party journals. Inevitably the 
heavy defeats in terms of seats actually won shook confidemee, 
gave rise to frustrations, dealt a blow to the whole democratic 
movement. Also, it had serious repercussions on friends and 
sympathiser's of the Party and seriously affected its political 
prestige as w(']I as financial position. 

The actual tactics adopted in Andhra elections were, of course, 
blindly sectarian. Rut, simultaneously, the whole undc'rstand- 
ing on whose basis these tactics had been worked out was deeply 
reformist. The elections were not taking place in the back¬ 
ground of a wave of mass struggles (‘ith(.'r in the country as a 
whole or even inside Andhra—struggles which stei?! the masses, 
bring about a decisive shift in their position and win them for 
the Party. Andhra was not in the grip of a political crisis. The 
main thing that had happened was that when the unpopular 
ministry was defeated, there were jubilations and big demonst¬ 
rations in many areas. This was taken to mean support for the 
slogan of a Government coiisi.sting of or at least led by the 
Communist Party. In reality, there had been nothing in terms of 
actual mass struggles in Andhra in the period preceding the 
elections to warrant the assumption that a big shift had taken 
place or was taking place among the masses in our favour. Yet 
the Party assumed that it could, on the basis of its own strength, 
inflict an electoral defeat not only on the Congress but on the 
entire coalition that the Congress had forged. 

In the period after the Andhra elections, the crisis of the 
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Central Committee deepened. The CC meeting held in March, 
1955 to review the Andhra elections, after prolonged discussions, 
produced a resolution which most Party Committees rightly 
considered to be unsatisfactory. This was inevitable because in¬ 
side the CC there was still no unified understanding on the 
prevailing situation itself. 

Diffc'rences intensified inside the PB virtually splitting it. The 
June* meeting of the CC showed that the differences had instead 
of narrowing down, widened and crystallized. 

Several big campaigns were condnc'ted in the subsequent 
period: the solidarity campaign for Kanpur; the campaign in 
Goa, the campaign in Bombay and Maharashtra against the SRC 
proposals, the campaign in Bengal against merger. 

There was magnificent response by the entire Party cadres 
to these campaigns showing once again their loyalty to the 
Party, their devotion to its cause, showing that if the leader¬ 
ship gave a correct lead, the' Party can rally the masses and 
move them into action on a bigger scale. The sacrifices made 
by the Party in the struggle for liberation of Goa won it the 
respect of the entire patriotic camp. It was the first time when 
on a big national political issue, the Party played such a leading 
role. 

Th(' solidarity campaign for Kanpur strike developed mainly 
under the initiative of the Party and Party Comrades working 
in trade unions. It was a big event in the history of the 
working class movement. 

But due to the state of the Party, these campaigns could not 
be effectively utilised to strengthen the Party itself. 

The June* 1955 Central Committee Resolution did not bring 
about any appreciable change in the inner-Party situation and 
even the document on Communist Party and National Re- 
oonstmetion did not become the basis for a mass campaign. 

The June Resolution had been adopted after prolonged dis¬ 
cussion in the Central Committee. By its very nature it was 
a compromise resolution. Due to differences inside the CC, 
due to the efforts to accommodate these differences, the Reso¬ 
lution in several respects was defective. Nevertheless, it regis¬ 
tered an important advance in several matters. 

If after its adoption by a majority after discussion, the whole 
Central Committee had unitedly carried out the directives 
given in the Resolution and further advanced and modified it in 
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the light of subsequent developments; if serious attempt 
had been made by the PB and the CC to concretise the Reso¬ 
lution in terms of tasks of the mass movement, the inner-Party 
situation could have been improved even at this stage. 

But it is precisely this that was not done. Contrary to all 
practice that prevails in Communist Parties, the CC decided 
that even its own members were free to express disagreement 
with the Resolution in lower units of which they were members 
and write in the Party Forum against the CC line. 

The CC further resolved that the June Resolution was not 
only to be discussed in all Party units and made the basis of 
immediate work—which was perfectly correct—but also that 
this very Resolution should be discussed in all Party Conferences. 

The discussions that took place in the Party Forum, were of 
an extremely abstract nature—divorced from life, divorced from 
problems of the mass movement. They failed to settle issues or 
evenly sharply bring out the differences. The very nature of 
the discussion was such that the mass of Party members could 
not effectively participate in them. 

What all this had led to is evident to everyone. It has given 
rise to uncertainty in relation to the Party line, it has prevented 
its concretisation, it has virtually paralysed the Party and in¬ 
tensified differences at all levels. 

In all, eight meetings of the Central Committee have been 
held since Madurai. Except in the first meeting held in 
April 1954, the CC meetings have produced practically no re¬ 
sults. The CC has functioned not as the leader of the Party 
but as a debating society where abstract theoretical issues are 
discussed. 

TASKS IN RELATION TO DEMOCRATIC FRONT 
Basis for Advance 

Due to these failures of the central leadership, due to its ina¬ 
bility to resolve the differences, due to its inability even to 
fight in a correct way to resolve the differences, serious damage 
has been done to the whole Party and to the democratic move¬ 
ment. Valuable time has been lost. The initiative which we 
seized with the Party programme, and which we maintained till 
Madurai has, to some extent, gone away from our hands. But 
even more serious than these losses has been the effect of this 
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failure on the i\\rty—its unity, the authority of its leading 
bodies, the confidence of its cadres in these bodies. Hardly had 
the Piirty (j\xrcome the ravages of the mistakes of the earlier 
years and started strengthening its organisation when these 
controvcTsies have given it a new setback. 

Comrades, no effort should be made to minimise the serious¬ 
ness of the* damage, to minimise the intensity and the immen- 
sitv of the work that lies aliead for repairing this damage. 

At th(* same time, it would be a serious mistake to focus 
attention only on this. That would lead to endless controver- 
si<\s and mutual rc'crimination. It wwild lead to wrong tactics, 
wrong slogans, wrong practice. It would lead to continuation 
of the present state of affairs. 

We must recognise that despite all that has happened, the 
actual conditions that prevail today are such that big progress 
can be made in the immediate future. These conditions relate 
not only to the advance of the world communist movement and 
the historic success achieved bv the forces of world communism, 
but also to the situation prevailing in our own country. 

Th(* emergc'ncc of India as a world power and her role in 
world affairs have strengthened the urge among patriotic forces 
for bold and far-reaching measures in the* internal sphere- 
measures that would liquidate the heritage of the colonial 
order and (*nsure national advance in every sphere. It has be¬ 
come evident to all that the menace to Indian freedom will 
remain as long as the country’s economy remains weak. Deve¬ 
lopments in the world arena, growing contact with the socialist 
world, the massive achievements of socialism in the USSR and 
vivid demonstrations of the advance made by China are having 
powerful impact on the mind of our people. Tht?y are giving 
irnpc'tus to radical, democratic and socialist ideas. They are 
underlining the need for unity of democratic forces, for policies 
of national advance. 

The main division among the democratic forces in India is 
the division between the democratic masses that follow the 
Congress on one hand and the masses that follow the demo¬ 
cratic opposition on the other. This division manifests itself in 
every class in Indian society. Further, the democratic opposi¬ 
tion itself is divided—mainly among the masses of the Socialist, 
Praja Socialist and Communist Parties. But in recent periods 
significant advance has been made in the direction of over- 
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coming these divisions. In the campaign against the US-Pak. 
Pact and the aggressive plans of imperialists, in the mighty wel¬ 
come accorded to the Soviet leaders, masses of all parties came 
together. Among these masses of all parties the desire and 
urge is growing for unity, for resistance to and struggle against 
the offensive of vested interests and the Government, for 
national reconstruction, for reforms and democracy. United 
struggles are growing in scope and intensity. 

The Congress is trying to consolidate its position by utilising 
the radical democratic and anti-imperialist sentiments of the 
people as well as their urge for national reconstruction and also 
by forging unity with such landlords and other reactionary 
elements as were opposed to it in the past. It has attained a 
measure of success in this. The limited gains under the First Five 
Year Plan, the easing of the food situation, the proposal for indus¬ 
trialisation under the 2nd Plan and the talks of socialism and 
socialist pattern of society have given rise to hopes and illusions. 
These, together with the prestige India has acquired as the 
result of her foreign policy, are being utilised by the Congress 
for its strengthening. 

Nevertheless, as events have shown, this consolidation of the 
Congress is of an extremely uneven and partial character and 
rests on a shaky foundation. The actual practices of the 
Government, belying its claims in many spheres, give rise to 
sharp criticism. The measures of the Government, often 
running counter to the very sentiments that the Govern¬ 
ment strives to utilise, its deeds frustrating the very expectations 
that its promises raise, give rise to mass opposition and intensi¬ 
fies the conflict inside the Congress—sometimes forcing the 
Government to retreat from its earlier position. 

Among the members and masses of the Congress, sentiments 

of peace and anti-imperialism, of friendship with the USSR 

and China, of democracy and socialism, the urge for radical 

reforms in order to carrv out the task of national reconstruction, 

✓ 

have made significant headway. 

The adoption of socialism as its declared goal by the Congress 
has to be viewed in this context. On one hand, it is an attempt 
by the bourgeoisie to camouflage the real character of its 
policies, mislead the masses and use their radical sentiments for 
consolidation of its own class rule. But it is also an indication 
of the growing power and attraction of the ideas of socialism— 
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a development which the ruling class cannot ignore. Further, it 
has radical implications. The very declaration of socialism as the 
goal acts as a radicalising force. It strengthens the left-ward 
swing among Congressmen, Congress masses and people in 
gencj'al, gives impetus to the demand for reforms and 
for measures that bring out the disparity in incomes 
and help the people. While the mass of Congressmen enthusias¬ 
tically support those policies of the Government that help to 
.strengthen national freedom, national economy and benefit of 
the people, they are growing critical of anti-people, undemo¬ 
cratic policies and of the divergence between the declared aim 
of socialism and the actual practice. Many of the members of 
the Congress and the masses following them have not only 
opposed the anti-democratic measures and policies of the 
Government in words, but joined hands with parties and masses 
outside the Congress in common struggles. On the issue of 
Goa, on the issue of linguistic states, and opposition to merger 
proposals, on the issue of opposition to tax burdens as well as 
in relation to struggle for civil liberties, the country has seen 
powerful united campaigns in which members and masses of the 
Congress have played a significant role. Inside the Parliament on 
several issues connected with the task of national reconstruc¬ 
tion, many Congressmen today voice the same sentiment as the 
parties of the democratic opposition although Party discipline 
prevents them from exercising their votes in the manner they 
would desire. 

Among parties of the democratic opposition of which the 
Communist Party, the Socialist Party and the Praja Socialist 
Party are the most important, consciousness of the necessity 
of unity has grown and had led to united action on many issues 
related to the defence of the interest of the people, civil liber¬ 
ties, liberation of Goa, linguistic provinces as well as to electo¬ 
ral agreements. 

The former rigid barriers that divided the democratic masses 
and elements of different parties are slowly but steadily crumb¬ 
ling. Contacts have grown between the Communist Party 
on the one hand and the Socialist Party and the Praja Socialist 
Party on the other, between the democratic elements inside the 
Congress on one hand and the democratic forces outside the 
Congress on the other. 

Struggles of the masses have been growing in all parts of the 
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country and are building popular unity in action on an increas¬ 
ingly broader scale. They are having powerful impact on the 
consciousness of the people, giving concrete expression to the 
growing spirit of protest and resistance against reactionary 
policies and measures, strengthening unity, facilitating radi- 
calisation. 

Recent periods have witnessed united struggles of the working 
class on a bigger scale than ever before in many parts of the 
country, struggles during which workers belonging to different 
trade unions and a vast number of unorganised workers, initiated 
in defence of their common interests, heroically fought for their 
demands against the capitalists and the repressive measures of 
the Government. A significant feature of these struggles was 
the participation of the workers following the INTUC and 
several INTUC Unions. These struggles evoked sympathy and 
support from broad democratic masses. In many cases, im¬ 
portant concessions were won, demonstrating the power of 
unity. Tht> struggles of the working class have not been con¬ 
fined to the economic plane alone. In the campaign for the 
liberation of Goa, in the fight for linguistic states, in the strug¬ 
gle for civil liberties, the working class in many centres played a 
leading role exercising influence on all classes and sections 
and powerfully strengthening the popular movement. 

The determined struggles waged by the Kisan against evic¬ 
tions, against mounting tax burdens, for waste lands, the strug¬ 
gles of agricultural workers for adequate wages, aided by the 
growth of radical and democratic sentiments in the country, 
have not only won many victories but are having impact inside 
the Congress itself. This is reflected in the agrarian proposals 
of the 2iid Five Year Plan and in the proposals of the I.aiid 
Reform Panel. 

United struggles as already stressed are not confined to econo¬ 
mic issues only. They have been steadily growing on broad 
political issues also. 

All these are developments of immense importance for the 
democratic movement and open out vast possibilities. They are 
creating conditions for forging the broadest unity of the Indian 
people. This unity, in the existing situation, has to be a unity 
of the democratic and patriotic forces in all parties of all sec¬ 
tions and elements. It has to be directed towards the streng¬ 
thening and acceleration of the progressive aspects of the Gov- 
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erniiK'nt’s poli(‘i(\s and combating of the anti-people and un-’ 
democratic aspects which still predominate in the internal 
splu'rc witli a view to modify and reverse them. It has to be 
unity for tlic adoption and implementation of measures and 
policic's wliich arc in the interest of our country and our pe'ople. 
Tt has to be unity for a nioA c* to the left. 

Our l^irtv, di*spite its weakness in many spheres, is in a posi¬ 
tion to j)lay an important role in the forging of such unity. We 
must reuK'inber that big successes have been woii for th(i poli- 
ci(^s advocated hy the Party — the ori(‘ntation in the foreign 
policy of the Government, emphasis on industrialisation, 
r('C‘ognition of the importance of agrarian reforms, linguistic 
states, etc. 

We must remember that the Part) , by its determined defence 
of the interests of the people, by its bold championship of their 
cause inside and outside the legislatures, by its role in such 
struggles as the liberation of th(‘ Fnaieh-ht'ld territories, (k)a, 
and linguistic states has come b(*fore the people as the spear¬ 
head of th(' democratic opposition to the Government. 

We must remember that our position in the working class, the 
peasantry and among the toiling masses has grown stronger 
in most areas — a factor of decisive importance for the building 
of dc'mocratic unity. 

W(' ]nust rc'member that our cadres, our most precious assets, 
are by far the best that any Party in our country possesses. 
Their loyalty to the Party, their dt'votion to the cause, are as 
great as ever. 

Both objective and subjective factors arc favourable for rapid 
advance. 

NATIONAL BOURGEOISIE & THE DEMOCRATIC FRONT 

In the task of building the Democratic Front a correct atti¬ 
tude towards th(' bourgeoisie is a factor of great importance. 

The bourgeoisie has its conflicts with imperialism and these 
conflicts are growing. The bourgeoisie is the leading force in 
our State. Above all, the bourgeoisie wields tremendous influ¬ 
ence among the people—among all classes, including the working 
class and peasantry. 

Correct tactics in relation to the bourgeoisie are, therefore, 
essential not only for strengthening the struggle for full free- 
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ilom and national reconstruction but also for uniting the work¬ 
ing class and the peasantry and for defending their cause. 

In the period when Britain ruled India, the common aim of 
the nation was the overthrow of British nile. This was the basis 
of national unity which included the national bourgeoisie also. 
The concrete tactics of building such unity demanded support 
to (^ach action by the bourgeoisie, no matter how limited, which 
roused tlu* mass(\s against imperialism, which moved them into 
action against impca'ialism. But we had vital differences also 
with the bourgeoisie. These differences were related to the 
reformist forms of strn^^lc of the bourgeoisie. They w(‘re rt'lated 
to the j)olicy of compromisv with imperialism. They were 
related to the issue of strn^^c for democracij and for vital inler- 
€sts of the masses. 

The bourgeoisie* preached that the struggle for freedom must 
be confined to the sph(Te of satyagraha. It preached that the 
policy of coTuprcmiise was enjoined by the special traditions of 
India. It preached that the struggle for democratic agrarian 
reforms, for a living wage, was not an essential part of the 
struggle for national freedom, but that on the contrary it weak¬ 
ened the national struggle and disrupted national unity. It 
preached that all these would be effected after freedom had 
been won. In other words, it equated national unity with 
elass-collahoration. 

Hence the task of building the democratic front against im¬ 
perialism demanded a policy of simultaneous unity with and 
struggle against the bourgeoisie. Unity for the aim of national 
freedom and for all me'asures that help it. Struggle against 
policies and methods that weakened the national movement, 
restricted its scope, reduced the striking power, struggle for 
correct policies and methods for national independence. Both 
unity and struggle were parts of the national policy of advancing 
the cause of national freedom. The Communist Party carried 
out these tasks to a considerable extent. Hence its present posi¬ 
tion in the countiy. But it could not carry it out conmtently 
and to adequate extent. Hence it did not become the leader of 
the nation. 

These tasks have to be continued in a netv way in the present 
situation. 

Today the aim of industrialisation, of defence of peace, of 
independence and strengthening of freedom is the common task 
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before the people. These are national tasks which consti¬ 
tute the basis of unity with the bourgeoisie. At the same time^ 
vital differtmces exist between the bourgeoisie on the one hand 
and the democratic masses and the Communist Party on the 
other, on several issues connected with the above tasks them¬ 
selves. They are in the main — (1) Methods of finance with 
the relation of the question of attitude towards British capita^ 
landlordism, and monopoly interests; (2) Defence and exten¬ 
sion of democracy and democratic reforms — above all, agrarian 
reforms with which is related the immediate interests of the 
masses — living wage, employment, etc. (3) Relation with the 
imperialist world market and the Socialist world market. In 
the main, the bourgeoisie still relies on the imperialist world 
market. 

Further, just as the bourgeoisie in the past preached that the 
struggle of the masses in the defenee and for furtherance of 
their immediate interests disrupts national unity, today they 
preach that such struggles disrupt national economy, prevents 
national advance. Just as in the past they preached that first 
we must all unite to attain freedom and then improvement in 
the condition of the people will follow, today they preach that 
first we must all unite to rc^build economy and establish a Socia¬ 
listic pattern of society and then improvement in the condition 
of the people will follow. 

As in the past, therefore, the struggle to build the democratic 
front involves a policy of simultaneous unity with the struggle 
against the bourgeoisie. Unity for the aim of defence and 
strengthening of national freedom and for support to all meas¬ 
ures that achieve this, even to a partial extent. Struggle against 
policies and methods that hamper these tasks and prevent rapid 
national advance. 

These common features of our tasks in the past and in the 
present are not accidental. They arise from the fact that the 
democratic revolution has yet to be completed. Tliey arise from 
the fact that our tasks, at the present stage, are national tasks. 

But, for a concrete working out of tactics of the Democratic 
Front, it is not enough to see the similarities of the task in the 
past and in the present. We have also to grasp the difference. 
Otherwise, reformist tactics will follow. 

Unity with the bourgeoisie in these days assumed the form of 
a common national organisation — the Congress — which we 
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strove to extend and strengthen, whose candidates in elections 
were, in the main, opposed by feudal reactionaries allied to 
imperialism and whom we supported except in constituencies 
which we ourselves contested. 

Such is not the situation today. 

Unlike in the past. State power is wielded today by the Indian 
exploiting classes at whose head stands the bourgeoisie. It is 
this very State Power, guided by the Congress leadership that 
protects British capital and compromises with it, that defends 
landlordism, that imposes burdens on the people and uses police 
force against them. 

Unlike in the past, the landlords today are allied with the 
bourgeoisie. Many of them are in important positions in the 
State Governments and in the military, administrative and 
diplomatic apparatus. A vast number of them are inside the 
Congress. 

Unlike in the past, a large number of democrats are today 
outside the Congress and have taken a position of political op¬ 
position to it. 

Another factor of great importance has to be kept in mind. 

While democratic urges and sentiments have grown among 
the people, the position of monopoly capital in our economy has 
also grown stronger. The measures of the Government have 
helped the process. Monopoly capital has succeeded in alter¬ 
ing the proposals of the plan-frame in its own favour. The grip 
of monopoly capital is strengthening not merely on our economy 
but in other spheres as well. This is not strikingly seen in 
monopoly control over the press. A handful of them control 
the biggest newspapers in the country. A growing number of 
leaders of the Congress are getting linked with monopoly con¬ 
cerns in various ways -- directorships, high salaried positions for 
their sons and relatives, etc. 

The dominant position of monopolists in our economy and 
its influence in the State (which is seen not only in the econo¬ 
mic policies of the government but also in such decisions as 
denial of the demand for Samyukta Maharashtra with Bombay) 
in the press and in other spheres not merely means economic 
burdens on the people, not merely does it prevent reduction of 
prices and rise in wages, but it constitutes a grave menace that 
will grow in the period that is ahead — with the very growth 
of the democratic movement. 
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It would be an over-simplification to argue that because the 
monoi^oly bourgeoisie is also a part of the national bourgeoisie 
and because contradictions between the national bourgeoisie 
and imperialism have grown, therefore, the strengthening of 
monopoly capital in our political and economic life is also a 
factor that strengthens national freedom. Such arguments will 
lead to incorrect tactics. 

Monopoly capital in India is closely related with British capi¬ 
tal. It is strengthening its relations with American capital also. 
It strives to resolve its conflicts with British capital at the cost 
of the people which does not strengthen but prevents the 
strengthening of national economy. It opposes an extension of 
the public sector in important spheres of economy. It evades 
income-tax in various ways and cheats the State. It does not 
favour radical measures against the landlords. It links itself 
with reactionary politicians, buys over many of them, buys over 
newspapers and uses them for spreading lies about the USSR 
and the Socialist world. A number of monopoly capitalists also 
finance' and support parties of communal reaction whose 
strength, though weaker than in the past, is by no means 
negligible. 

The democratic movement, has above all, to be directed 
against British capital and landlordism and against policies of 
c^ompromise with them. But it cannot confine itself to these 
tasks alone. The mass movement must, therefore, strive to 
weaken the position of monopoly capital in our economic, poli¬ 
tical and social life, curb its power in all spheres. This is an 
essential and vital part of the national liberation struggle itself. 

Hence also the struggle of the working class for living wage 
and trade unions rights, the struggles of the peasants for fair 
prices of which they are deprived by the operations of grain 
monopolists, the struggles of the small industrialists for their 
demands, the struggles conducted by proprietors of newspapers 
to maintain their independence against monopoly encroach¬ 
ment, the struggles inside the Congress for the extension of the 
public sector—all these struggles are of great importance not only 
from the economic but also from the general democratic point 
of view. All these struggles help to weaken the position of 
reaction and strengthen democracy. 

If these factors are not kept in mind, the tactic of unity with 
and struggle against the bourgeoisie cannot be carried out in 
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the new situation. The tactic has to be one which not only 
weakens the position of British capital and landlordism but also 
weakens the position of monopoly capital in every sphere fight¬ 
ing against it. A correct attitude towards the demands of the 
small industrialists is, therefore, of great importance. 

Unless we grasp the significance of these differences between 
the situation in the past and now we shall make serious refor¬ 
mist mistakes. 

Such reformist mistakes can also result from a rigid, doctri¬ 
naire understanding of the Party Programme itself. 

The Party Programme declares that our revolution at this 
stage is directed against imperialism and feudalism. From this 
perfectly correct formulation, some comrades draw the conclu¬ 
sion that any demand for the nationalisation of industries which 
are not British-owned is a violation of the Party Programme. 
Such conclusion is incorrect. In practice, it results in lagging 
behind events. 

The demand for the nationalisation of the coal indmtnj, the 
demand for nationalisation of insurance — these demands have 
been voiced by many bourgeois liberals. They are becoming 
part of the democratic movement itself. The Party must wel¬ 
come this development and lend its support to such demands. 
While not rushing ahead of the consciousness of the people we 
must not at the same time lag behind and justify tliis on the 
plea that it does not exactly square with our previous under¬ 
standing. That would mean failure to seize the initiative 
and lining up behind the big bourgeoisie in the name of adher¬ 
ence to the Party Programme. 

The growth of the democratic movement, the growth of radi¬ 
cal urges among the people have inevitably because of the 
present world situation, also given rise to sentiments of social 
justice, sentiments against monopoly capital, sentiments of a 
A^aguely socialistic type among large masses of people. Hence 
the growing demand for extension of the State sector, for re¬ 
ducing disparities of income, for curtailing the power of big 
capitalists. While constantly explaining to the people what 
Socialism really implies, the Party cannot, at the same time, 
treat these sentiments and urges contemptuously. 

Anti-monopoly sentiment must not be dismissed as merely 
an indication of petty-bourgeois radicalism or countered with 
the formulation that our main struggle today is against imperia- 
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lisxn and feudalism. In various forms anti-monopoly sentiment 
is becoming a part of the democratic consciousness which must 
be welcomed and strengthened while combatting such expres¬ 
sions as weaken the unity of the democratic movement. It 
must be used in such a way as to strengthen national freedom^ 
national economy and weaken the forces of reaction. 

If a determined and all-sided struggle against monopoly is 
not waged, in the mistaken notion that this will weaken national 
unity, if the position of monopoly is not assailed and its sup¬ 
porters in political life isolated, then even the mere extension of 
the State sector will achieve very little. On the contrary, the 
State sector itself will become another instrument in the hands 
of monopoly for greater exploitation of the masses. 

Equally important is the struggle against the increasing 
bureaucratisation that is evident today — the growing tendency 
on the part of the Government to confer more and more powers 
on officials appointed from above in Panchayats, in development 
schemes and community projects, etc., the tendency to reduce 
the rights of elected bodies to one of ‘^consultation” and of impo¬ 
sition of tax burdens. 

This growth of bureaucratisation, together with the relation 
that the bureaucrats establish with Congress leaders have led 
to the growth of corruption on a vast scale in every sphere — 
the squandering of public funds, the utilisation of these funds 
to ensure ready and cushy jobs for friends and relatives and 
also for strengthening the political base of the Congress Party. 
Claiming to be the sole representative of the people, the Con¬ 
gress refused all oflFer of co-operation from other parties even 
when such calamities as flood and famine take place. On these 
issues, as well as on issues like construction of projects, other 
organisations are often ignored and popular cooperation is 
sought to be enlisted only through such bodies as the Bharat 
Sevak Samaj. 

We are certainly not opposed to participation in these acti¬ 
vities by the Bharat Sevak Samaj and the Congress Committees. 
On the contrary, we want their participation. But we demand 
the right of participation by other organisations also such as the 
Communist Parties, Kisan Sabhas, in order that the people as 
a whole can be drawn into activities related to the task of 
national reconstruction. 

Every honest citizen regrets the growth of corruption. But 
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he does not see that corruption cannot be combatted only by 
setting up an anti-corruption department. Corruption can be 
combatted only by real democratisation by ensuring popular 
participation, through their organisations in all spheres of acti¬ 
vities. The struggle for such participation is an essential part 
of the struggle for building the democratic front. 

Our tasks today, as in the past, are national-political tasks. 
But these tasks cannot be carried out in the same way as be¬ 
fore, nor with the same slogans. Attempt to do so would 
mean surrender before the bourgeoisie in the name of national 
unity. 

Unity in Action 

The broad general tasks which the democratic movement faces 
are: 

1. Defence of peace. 

2. Defence and strengthening of national freedom. 

3. National Reconstruction. 

4. Defence of the vital interests of the people. 

5. Defence and extension of democracy. 

All these tasks tire closely inter-related. It is by carrying out 
all these tasks in an integrated manner, it is by forging the 
broadest unity for concrete policies and measures related to 
each of them, that the democratic front will be built. 

How is this to be done' in the present situation? 

— By establishment of unity of action of classes, parties and 
elements in defence of the immediate interests of masses and 
ill furtherance of their immediate demands in e^^ery sphere, in 
defence of civil liberties. 

— By building united mass organisations of workers and peas¬ 
ants as also of students, youths and women. 

-- By unity of action between all progressive forces inside the 
Assemblies, municipalities, panchayats, for agrarian reforms, for 
defence of national industries, for bettering the conditions of 
the people, for measures of economic reconstruction, health, 
education, amenities of life. 

— By determined struggles inside all parties — Congress, PSP, 
S.P. for progressive policies and in favour of unity. 

— By building unity against communal, obscurantist, reaction¬ 
ary ideas and institutions — caste, untouchability, oppression of 
women. 
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—By determined effort to strengthen the position of the Com¬ 
munist Parly and the democratic opposition inside and out¬ 
side tlie l.egislature. 

The unity built on each issue helps to advance the struggle 
not only on that issue but on all other issues. It strengthens 
tl)e democratic movement as a whole. 

The united action of the working class in defence of its rights 
and demands evokes the sympathy of democratic classes, rouses 
their democratic consciousness and sense of social justice, and 
also encourages them to fight for their own demands. At 
the sariK' time, this very support from the democratic masses 
also strengthens the unity of the working class itself, strengthens 
the morale, inereas(\s pressure on the vested interests and helps 
the working class to win its demands. The same is true about 
united action of the' peasantry and of every class and section. 

Further, the unity built in the course of such activities and 
struggle's as for linguistic states, defence of national industries 
against foreign competition, Asian solidarity and closer relatioii 
with Socialist States, cultural advance as well as constructiv(' 
W7)rk in thc' sphen' of health, education, nation-building activi¬ 
ties and the participation of th<^ workers and peasants in all 
these also furthers not merely these* sp(‘cific struggles and acti- 
N'itit's but strengthens the democratic front. It w’ins the work¬ 
ing class and peasantry allies in other classes — thus helping the 
consolidation of working class unity, peasant unity and strength¬ 
ening the struggles for their immediate demands also. 

What has got to be seen, therefore, is the galvanising cflFect 
of unity on the movemc’iit as a whole* and on each front. The 
building of the democratic front demands a correct attitude to¬ 
wards the 2nd Five Year Plan. 

Our attitude towards the 2nd Five-Year Plan is a positive 
attitude. In important respects in relation to industries the 
Plan has been considerably modified in a reactionary direction 
as compared to the proposals of the Plan PTaine. The Party will 
combat this modification and demand that the Plan Frame pro¬ 
posal about industries should be given effect to. 

Nevertheless, even as they stand the targets of the 2nd Plan 
are an advance as compared to the 1st Plan—an advance towards 
the development of industries. The danger exists of still 
further reactionary modification, a danger which has to be 
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guarded against while pressing for modification in a progressive 
direction. 

The Party must launch a campaign for immediate implement 
tation of the proposals in relation to land reform made in the 
Draft Plan and by the Land Reform Panel. 

At the same time, the Party has to combat the proposals of 
the Draft in respect of resources and taxation, in respect of 
wages and Trade Union rights, in respect of extension of demo¬ 
cracy. Tliese proposals are not only unjust and undemocratic. 
They will also intensify distress, prevent steady and continuous 
expansion of the internal market on a stable basis, prevent effec¬ 
tive mobilisation of national resources and hamper mass partici¬ 
pation in the work of national reconstruction. In the interest 
of national economy and national advance, in the interest of 
the declared objective of speedy industrialisation it is necessary 
that these proposals are modified. The campaign for this, as well 
as the campaign for suitable plans in each province, must be¬ 
come a vital part of the political activity of the entire Party. 

Struggles of the people in defence of their demands and for 
extension of democracy is an essential part of this campaign. 

Innumerable stmggles have taken place and are taking place 
in all parts of the country. In these struggles are getting drawn 
masses following all parties. More such struggles will break 
out in future. 

The task of organising mass resistance against the attacks on 
the people and for immediate improvement in their condition 
of life, solidarity actions, struggle for civil liberties and demo¬ 
cratic rights, acquire exceptional significan^'c. By conducting 
such struggles, we defend the interest of the people, consolidat¬ 
ing those forces in the Congress that desire to develop our 
economy by attacking the position of British capital, landlor¬ 
dism and monopoly interests. 

It is through these struggles as well as struggles and campaigns 
for democratic demands that masses of different parties come 
together, become conscious of the need for unity, of the power 
of unity and win concessions. It is through these struggles 
that their morale is heightened, popular sii])port e\ oked and the 
attack of the Government and vested interests repulsed. It is 
through these struggles that conditions are created for the 
building of united organisations which are of vital importance 
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for the consolidation of the democratic movement and its 
strengthening. 

It is necessary that whenever possible such mass struggles are 
conducted through broad united committees representing the 
unity of the fighting masses. 

These mass struggles also bring to the forefront the question 
of governmental policies—agrarian, labour, civil liberties, taxation 
etc. They strengthen the movement against reactionary policies 
and forge mass unity for the adoption and implementation of 
progressive policies. 

Nothing would be more harmful than the tendency to belittle 
the significance of these struggles. Such a tendency undoub¬ 
tedly exists in our Party—the tendency which considers that 
emphasis on such struggles is an expression of Economistn. The 
tendency too is especially strong in many of the new areas 
where the Party has extended its work in recent years, where 
the working class movement is weak and where the tradition of 
doggedly-fought battles in defence of the interest of the masses 
has yet to be created. But it is growing in certain old bases of 
the Party also and reveals itself in insufficient attention paid 
by the Party units to trade union and kisan sabha work in pre¬ 
occupation only with political agitation. In essence, it is a 
tendency which ignores the fact that the strength of the demo¬ 
cratic movement depends to a great extent on the strength of the 
Party’s base among the toiling masses, its ability to unite them 
for their immediate demands and move them into action for the 
realisation of the demands. 

Tlie mass organisations in general and mass organisations of 
workers and peasants in particular are not only the most im¬ 
portant weapons for conducting the economic struggles of the 
people, struggles whose importance will grow in the coming 
period but they are also the organisational form of the fighting 
unity of the working people. Their broadening and strengthen¬ 
ing alone enables the waging of these struggles which will be 
a major factor to rouse the democratic sentiment of all popular 
forces, defeat the attempt of the bourgeoisie to solve its conflicts 
with imperialism and feudalism at the cost of the people, and 
force changes in its policies. The strengthening of the mass 
organisations is, therefore, not merely one of the tasks in this 
period. It is a task on whose fulfilment will depend to a great 
extent, the measures of success of every other task. 
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But this very building of the mass organisations demands that 
the activity of the toiling masses is not restricted to the sphere 
of economic struggles. Into all other activities related to the task 
of building the democratic front—defence of peace and freedonu 
national reconstruction, defence and extension of democracy, 
rights of women, advance of culture—into all sphere, the toiling 
masses have to be drawn as active participants. As long as this 
is not done with suflBcient vigour and determination, as long as 
the working class and peasantry are not roused to look upon all 
these activities as their own activities, the work in every sphere 
will remain weak; the democratic movement will prevent tlu‘ 
adequate strengthening of the stmggles and organisations of the 
working class and the peasantry themselves. 

It is primarily on the basis of the activity of its own class, the 
working class and its immediate allies—the peasantry, the stud- 
('nts, the working intelligentsia and the city poor—it is primarily 
on the basis of the activity of these classes that the communist 
Party can become the leader, unifier and driving force of every 
movement. It is on the basis of such activity that every move¬ 
ment can be strengthened and extended. Unless the working 
class comc's out as the most consistent champion and fighter for 
every measure related to the tasks of freedom, peace and demo¬ 
cracy, the democratic front will not get built. It will not 
acquire the required sweep, depth and militancy. 

Ph(‘ problem of the democratic front, is therefore, not mereh 
the problem of ourselves, the Party members, evolving eorreet 
tactics, acquiring a national political approach and formulating 
our tasks. It is the problem of instilling this approach among the 
toiling masses and above all in the working class and of drawing 
them into practical activity and political action for carrying out 
these tasks, of heightening their political sense and making them 
conscious of their historic mission and their key role. 

OUR ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE GOVERNMENT AND 
TOWARDS OTHER PARTIES 

It is in relation to the general tasks facing the democratic 
movement at this stage and on the basis of a concrete assessment 
of the policies and measures of the Government as they affect 
our freedom, our economy and the life of our people that we 
have to determine our attitude towards the present Government. 
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The Government of India is bourgeois-landlord Government in 
whidi the bourgeoisie is the leading force. Its policies are 
motivated bv the desire to develop India along independent 
capitalist lines. The Government today defends the freedom 
against imperialist pressure, opposes the drive towards war 
and builds friendly relations with Socialist States. The 
Government stri\’es to weaken the position of British capital in 
our economy. It strives to control and gradually eliminate 
feudal forms of exploitation, transforming feudal landlords into 
capitalist landlords and create a stratum of rich peasantry that 
can act as the social base of bourgeois rule in the countryside. 
It strives to extend and develop the State sector which in the 
existing situation is essential for the development of capitalism 
itself. These aims and the measures resulting therefrom inevi¬ 
tably bring the Government into conflict with imperialism, with 
feudalism and sometimes with the narrow interests of sections of 
the bourgeoisie as was seen in the nationalisation of life insu¬ 
rance. They also lead to conflict of policies, as seen in the 
entire controversies over the problems of industrialisation. 

These conflicts have progressive significance in relation to the 
democratic movement. They strengthen the freedom of India 
and help the cause of peace. They increase the possibilities to 
move the Government by mass pressure and by strengthening 
popular unity in the direction of democratic reforms and against 
concessions to reactionary forces. 

With the intensification of the attempt at industrialisation 
and in the context of the growing mass movement, these conflicts 
will sharpen and can lead to the adoption of several measures 
that weaken the position of foreign capital in our economy and 
the position of Indian reactionary forces in our political and 
economic life. 

The Communist Party is vitally interested in such develop¬ 
ments and strives to strengthen them, for they help in streng- 
thening the dc'inocratic movement and in strengthening and ex¬ 
tending the democratic front. Every step that is taken by the 
Government for strengthening national freedom and national 
economy, against imperialists, feudal and monopoly interests, 
will receive our most energetic and unstinted support. 

But it would be a profound mistake to consider that the shar¬ 
pening of the conflict between imperialism and the Indian 
Government, of the conflict between feudalism and the needs 
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of bourgeois development and the attempt of the bourgeoisie 
to strengthen its position in this conflict, have already led to or 
can automatically lead to the internal policies of the Govern¬ 
ment becoming popular, democratic and wholly progressive. 
The bourgeoisie seeks to strengthen the position not merely in 
relation to imperialism and feudalism, but also in relation to the 
popular masses. It seeks to resolve its conflict with imperia¬ 
lism and feudalism at the cost of the people. 

Therefore, while opposing imperialism and attempting to 
weaken its grip over national economy, the bourgeoisie simulta¬ 
neously maintains its links with British and other foreign capital 
and gives facilities for more influx of foreign capital. While 
striving to curb and weaken feudalism, it simultaneously 
maintains its alliance with landlords and makes concessions to 
them whose ])ractical result is that the vast majority of pea¬ 
sants secure little benefit on account of the curbing. While 
striving to industrialise the country, it seeks to place the 
bui'dens of economic development mainly on the people. While 
extending the public sector, it simultaneously pursues policies of 
support to monopolists in their attack on the working people 
and adopts many measures which enrich the monopolists and 
thus help them to strengthen their position in important 
spheres of our economic life. While calling upon workers to 
increase production, it simultaneously refuses to increase their 
wages and denies elementary Trade Union Rights. While calling 
upon the people to cooperate in the task of national recons¬ 
truction, it simultaneously strengthens the bureaucratic appa¬ 
ratus, places main reliance on it, refuses to extend democracy 
and to adopt measures that weaken and shackle the very classes 
that aie the most resolute defenders of peace and national 
freedom. 

Due to all this, due to the divergence between the aims of 
industrialisation and the methods adopted by the Government 
to achieve these aims, the process of development of the countr)^ 
acquires a slow and halting character, marked by twists and 
turns, giving rise to sharp conflicts and profound contradictions. 
They retard the sweeping away of the obstacles that stand in 
the way of India’s development. They impose colossal burdens 
on the people, thus providing the prevention of stable and 
continuous expansion of the internal market. They lead to 
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increasing bureaucratisation of the State machinery and suppres¬ 
sion of the struggles of the people. 

The significance of these anti-popular aspects of the Govern- 
mtmt's policies must not be minimised. In the sphere of inter¬ 
nal policies it is these aspects that still predominate. But it is 
not enough to see this alone. 

We have? to grasp that a crisis of policy is inherent in the 
contradiction between the aim of the bourgeoisie (which is also 
a national urge) for industrialisation on the one hand and the 
dominant bourgeois method of realising this aim by conciliation 
of and compromise with imperialism, alliance with landlordism, 
main reliance on profit motive of monopoly capital and attack on 
the masses on the other. 

If the democratic movement supports the aims of industria¬ 
lisation as well as all progressive measures of the Government 
while resisting and opposing the undemocratic methods, if the 
struggle for improvement in the condition of masses and for 
progressive policies gathers strength, then the contradiction 
between the aim of industrialisation and the Government's 
methods of realising it can grow and lead to a situation which 
confronts the Government with sharp alternatives. 

As such a situation grows, contradictions can sharpen in the 
Congress and inside the Government. The conflict over policies 
which is evident even today, though in a rudimentary form, can 
develop into real differentiation and even a political and govern¬ 
mental crisis. How such a crisis, if it comes, will develop, how 
it will be solved, will depend on the rapidity with which the cor¬ 
relation of forces are changed in favour of the forces of demo¬ 
cracy in our country. The bringing about of such a change is 
an urgent necessity. Despite the advance registered by the 
democratic forces, there is no basis for complacency with regard 
to the present situation. 

Forces of reaction are still very powerful. Their strength 
should not be minimised. 

The setbacks they have suffered have not made the imperia¬ 
lists abandon their plans in relation to India. They are intensi¬ 
fying pressure through the SEATO and Baghdad Pact and by 
working up tension on our border through the reactionary ele¬ 
ments in ruling circles of Pakistan. 

In the administrative, diplomatic, police and military appa- 
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ratus, feudal and other reactionary elements hold many of the 
key positions. 

Parties of communal reaction, though weaker than before, are 
still strong in many areas. A large number of their leaders and 
members are now inside the Congress itself. Attempt is being 
made to draw in others also. 

Although radical sentiments have grown inside the Congress, 
inside the Congress hierarchy in most States, it is right-wing 
leaders who are dominant. They and their monopolist friends, 
while not averse to utilise the contradiction between the Socia¬ 
list and capitalist worlds, in order to drive a hard bargain with 
both and while therefore supporting the main line of the present 
foreign policy (which conforms to the interest of the entire 
people, including the bourgeoisie) are simultaneously getting 
apprehensive about the implications of close relationship with 
the Socialist world, about the ‘Vlangerous” possibilities of such 
relation on the mood of the masses. Some of them think Nehru 
is going “too far.” Many of them would like the opposition to 
America and the criticism of its policies to be toned down. 

The close links of monopoly capital with British capital are 
well-known. Links are being forged with American capital as 
well. Monopoly capital opposes even half-hearted and inade¬ 
quate measures which have some progressive content. It harms 
the growth of democracy. 

With the development of the conflicts inherent in the situa¬ 
tion, reactionary aspects of monopoly capital will more and 
more come in the open. It will intensify its pressure on the 
Government. 

No ground exists therefore for the facile assumption that the 
period ahead is a period of relative stability, a period during 
which the democratic movement will be able to “gradually' 
bend the Government to its will, “gradually” weaken its links 
with British capital till they get broken, “gradually” move it in 
the direction of more and more determined measures against 
monopoly, “gradually” complete the tasks of agrarian refonns— 
in brief, “gradually” modify its policies in an increasingly pro¬ 
gressive manner—without sharp changes, without mass upheavals, 
without crisis. On the contrary, advance will have to be made 
against stiff resistance through the overcoming of big obstacles, 
through the maturing of contradictions, through intense conflicts 
between the imperidist interests and the entire Indian Nation; 
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between the government and the masses, between the various 
sections and elements inside the ruling classes, inside the Govern¬ 
ment and inside the Congress; conflicts which, if resolved in fav¬ 
our of the people, create vast possibilities for broadening and 
strengthening the democratic front. 

The coming period will confront the Party with rapid changes, 
with sharp twists and turns. Rigid concepts with regard to 
the line of development, giving rise to rigid tactics and slogans, 
will do damage irreparably. At the same time, certain impor¬ 
tant aspects of the present situation have to be kept in mind. 

We must not forget that, despite the sharpening conflict 
between the iinpe^rialist interests and the Government, between 
remnants of feudalism and needs of bourgeois development, 
which create big possibilities, the actual method by which the 
Government tries to solve these conflicts hampers rapid liquida¬ 
tion of the colonial heritage, imposes burdens on the people, 
prevents strengthening of democracy. 

We must not forget the partial, limited and unsuitable nature 
of the consolidation received by the Government. While the 
Government strives to utilise the democratic, radical and socia¬ 
listic urges of the people for its consolidation, its actual policies 
very often come into conflict with those very urges. While 
certain measures of the Government give some concessions to 
sections of the people, other measures hit the mass of the people 
and create conditions for rousing them against these measures. 

We must not forget that the fact that today mass radicali- 
sation expresses itself not in the old but in a new way—this does 
not mean that this phenomenon must continue indefinitely. It 
is a rapidly changing situation. Tactics and slogans of the Party 
have to be such as do not tie us down to a rigid course of 
action. Mechanical concept of the growth of upsurge has 
seriously damaged the Party in the past. The law of irregu¬ 
larity, as repeatedly pointed out by leaders of the world Com¬ 
munist movement, applies to the growth of mass upsurge—in¬ 
evenness, different manifestations in different periods, new 
forms, etc. 

We must not forget that it is the working class—peasant unity 
which is the core of the democratic front, that in all phases of 
the movement the Party has to resolutely defend the interest of 
the working masses, that actual measures of the Government 
have to be judged, above all, by how they affect the life of the 
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vast majority of our people—the workers, the peasants, the toil¬ 
ing intelligentsia—and not by mere declarations. 

We must not forget that advance has to be made on the basis 
of strengthening and consolidation of the gains we have already 
made—the prestige of the Party as a party of revolutionary strug¬ 
gle and its position among the toiling people. We must forge 
new links—especially with forces outside the Congress. Our 
slogans and tactics have to be such as will achieve both purposes 
and progressively dislodge the bourgeoisie from its dominant 
position in the national movement. 

In such a situation, it is essential that the Communist Party, 
while fully supporting all the progressive policies and measures 
of the Government, while co-operating with the Government in 
all spheres where such co-operation can be of benefit to the 
people, retains its absolute independence as well as its character 
as a Party of democratic opposition in relation to the Govern¬ 
ment. 

This demands not only a positive attitude towards the 
measures of the Government, but also a correct attitude towards 
the political parties in the country, especially parties with mass 
following. 

The National Congress is the ruling party. Its policies have 
already been described. In the struggle against compromise 
with imperialist and feudal interests, in the struggle in defence 
of the vital interests of the people, in the struggle against the 
powers of the bureaucracy and the police, and for extension of 
democracy, it is against the policies of the Government and the 
Congress Party, that the people have to fight. No question 
arises therefore for general united front with the Congress at 
this stage. 

From this however it should not be conceded that the demo¬ 
cratic front will be an anti-Congress front. This is so not merely 
because of the anti-imperialist and anti-feudal tasks which we 
are faced with, but also because of the composition of the 
Congress. 

Although the political party of the bourgeoisie which has 
taken many landlords in its fold, the Congress has, among its 
members, a vast number of democratic elements. It has an 
anti-imperialist and democratic tradition. Among millions it 
evokes deep sentiments connected with many of the heroic 
episodes of our national liberation movement, episodes that are 
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still fresh in public memory. Recent measures of the Govern¬ 
ment and its promises have helped the Congress to rehabilitate 
the position even among some sections that were moving away 
from it Simultaneously there has been a growth of radical and 
democratic sentiments inside the Congress and among many 
masses following the Congress. 

Our approach towards the Congress and the methods of 
criticism of its policies have to be such as will take into account 
all these factors. They have to be such as do not repel the honest 
Congressmen but draws them towards unity. They have to be 
such as strengthens the fight for democratic policies inside the 
Congress itself, strengthens the forces that, however haltingly, 
are taking a relatively more progressive stand. In the name of 
the very traditions of our national movement we have to call 
upon them to fight the monopolists and landlords who are 
strengthening their grip over the Congress-elements many of 
whom opposed the national liberation movement, elements who 
are anti-national, anti-democratic. On such issues as imple¬ 
mentation of the proposals for agrarian reforms, implementation 
of laws and declarations that benefit the people, we must strive 
to forge united front with Congress Committees as well, appeal¬ 
ing to the Congress and its masses to hold hands with us. 

The composition and character of the Socialist Party and the 
Praja Socialist Party varies from State to State. Nevertheless, 
broadly speaking, they can be described as parties of the demo¬ 
cratic movement. The mass support they have secured is 
mainly on the basis of democratic opposition to the policies of 
the Government and in the name of socialism. The cadres of 
these parties are socialist-minded. 

Till recently the dominant leadership of the PSP (which 
included the SP also) pursued policies of violent denunciation 
of USSR and China, opposition to the movement for peace, of 
refusal to build democratic unity in the name of anti-Commu- 
nism, of the attempt to secure agreement with the Congress. 
The errors of these policies are becoming evident to the members 
of the PSP & SP and has led, during the last one year, to their 
modification to a considerable extent in several States. On a 
number of issues and in several campaigns and struggles, these 
parties have joined hands with the Communist Party and other 
democratic forces. Our Party will make every endeavour to 
consolidate and carry forward this process. 
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The unity that the Communist Party strives to build is demo¬ 
cratic unity. Such being the case, the attitude to be adopted to¬ 
wards communal parties, parties that divide all the masses on 
religious basis and thus disrupt their unity, must be an attitude 
of uneomprornisiiig opposition. The Jan Sangh, Hindu Maha- 
Sabha, Ram Rajya Parishad, Muslim League and Akali Party 
b(‘long to this category. The Communist Party will have no 
unitc'd front with them in any elections in any form whatsoever. 
At the same time, it will strive to draw the masses and elements 
iollowing these parties into common activity. 

IDEOLOGICAL STRUGGLE-A WEAPON TO l^UILD 
THE DEMOCRATIC FRONT 

In the task of building the democratic front, ideological 
struggle is a factor of decisive importance. It is not as though 
*‘while” building the democratic front we must ‘"also” wage 
ideological struggle. On the contrary, ideological-political 
struggle on the basis of a patriotic approach is an essential 
weapon for the building of the democratic front. The impor¬ 
tance of id(‘ological struggle has increased immensely because of 
the growth of democratic and socialist sentiments amongst the 
masses and the attempt of the Government to utilise these very 
sentiments for its own consolidation. 

The Government and the ruling party, no longer able to deny 
the need for radical reforms in our economy and social structure, 
preach that these reforms can be brought about without mass 
struggles against the vested interests. They denounce class 
struggle as something alien to Indian traditions, while them¬ 
selves supporting the vested interests in their offensive against 
the people. They foster belief in changes being brought about 
from the top, through governmental action alone, slowly, with 
the “consent of all” aided by such campaigns as Bhoodan. They 
condemn all militant action, all popular resistance as anti¬ 
national, as disruption of national economy. They propagate 
about “two power blocs.” While admitting the gigantic advance 
made by the Soviet and Chinese peoples in every sphere, they 
declare that all this was achieved through the “sacrifice of 
democracy.” 

They do not even want an independent peace movement to 
develop, because they fear that such a movement, rousing the 
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nvdss of people to activity in defence of peace, may create an 
'embarrassing” situation for the Government on several issues. 

How devastating in effect the ideological offensive of the 
Congress can be was seen in the Andhra elections. But it is not 
merely during elections that such offensive has to be met. 
Every struggle today has to meet not merely repression but also 
a powerful ideological offensive seeking to disrupt the unity of 
the participants in the struggle, seeking to isolate them from 
the general public. There can be no doubt that this will grow 
in volume and intensity as the economic plans of the Govern¬ 
ment progress. Without combatting this offensive we shall not 
be able to unite the masses and build their movement. 

This is being realised by comrades everywhere. But it is not 
yet sufficiently realised that our ideological struggle, in order 
to be effective, has to be not of a sporadic character, undertaken 
only during struggles and elections, carried on only through the 
press and platform, but by each Party member, each militant 
in day-to-day contact with non-Party masses. Secondly, the 
ideological struggle, in order to be effective has to be based on 
a national political approach, the approach of a patriotic party 
to the issues of national reconstruction and national advance in 
every sphere. Thirdly, the actual tactics in conducting strug¬ 
gles, in advancing concrete slogans, as well as day-to-day activity 
in the sphere of constructive work, have to be such that they 
convince the people, especially the non-Party democrats that 
the national-political approach is not just a "cover” but is 
seriously meant. 

Without all this, the ideological struggle cannot be concrete. 
It cannot be effective. It cannot be a weapon to build unity. 

Self-satisfied sectarianism which takes no account of the 
national pride of the Indian people in India's world status, which 
belittles India’s role in the world arena, which ignores the urge 
of the people for national reconstruction and adopts, at best, 
a lukewarm attitude towards measures that can strengthen 
national freedom and national economy, which pays no attention 
towards development and problems in the realm of education, 
culture and science—with such an outlook and such an approach, 
no ideological struggle worth the name can be conducted. 
Sectarianism is therefore not merely an obstacle in the path of 
building unity. It is equally an obstacle in the path of waging 
an effective ideological battle. 
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The main plank of the Government in the sphere of ideolo¬ 
gical propaganda is the rebuilding of national economy and 
national progress in the realm of education, health, etc» It 
comes before the people as the champion of these tasks. It 
justifies even such measures as concessions to monopoly, conces¬ 
sions to landlordism on the ground of increase* in national wealth 
—more goods, more grains, niorc^ rapid development. It tries to 
make out that its critics are merely interested in equitable dis¬ 
tribution and not in increase of production. It thus seeks to 
isolate the struggles of the people in defence of their rights and 
demands. 

Ideological struggle does not mean merely struggle against 
the ide ology preached by the Congress movement. It also means 
idc'ological struggles against bourgeois nationalism which is mani¬ 
festing itself with particular sharpness and in an increasingly dis¬ 
ruptive form on the issue of linguistic States—in the tendencies to 
whip up provincial animosities, to focus attention on “disrupted 
areas”, to divert the whole movement into chauvinistic channels 
— tendencies which threaten the unity of the democratic move¬ 
ment and help vested interests to strengthen their influence on 
the toiling masses. In conformity with the anti-feudal tasks of 
the Party, it is equally incumbent on us to wage a determined 
struggle against the feudal, communal and obscurantist ideas 
propagated by extreme reactionaries on such issues of cow 
slaughter, marriage laws, rights of women, caste discrimination, 
iiiitonchability etc. On such issues there is common ground bet¬ 
ween the Communist Party and all democrats, including pro¬ 
gressive-minded Congressmen. Nevertheless, hitherto in many 
areas, the prevailing attitude is the result of a narrow, 
restricted concept of anti-feudal tasks. But there is also the 
mistaken belief that since our economic and political struggles 
bring us into conflict with the present Government, therefore the 
ideological struggle too can be restricted to issues where wc are 
in conflict with the Government. This utterly opportunist and 
anti-Marxist understanding sometimes results in practice to 
conciliatory attitudes towards communal reaction, as was seen 
in the stand taken by some of our comrades on the issue of ban 
on cow slaughter, to unprincipled “understanding” with parties 
of communal reaction during elections in the name of tactics. 
Whatever the immediate ‘l>enefit” from such “tactic” may be 
in particular areas, they discredit the Party all over the country. 
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repel honest elements and render the task of building unity 
more difficult. They cannot be justified on the plea that the 
‘'Congress also” does the same, nor on the opportunist plea that 
we are “utilising the difference” among enemies. 

Further, ideological struggle also has to combat the wrong 
slogans propagated by left parties, slogans which belittle the 
significance of the battle for peace, slogans which minimise the 
importance of a serious effort to win over Congressmen. Some 
of the left parties ridicule the principle of co-existence, some of 
them indulge iji anti-social and disruptive activities in the course 
of mass struggles, glorifying these in the name of revolution. 

Vitally important though all the above aspects of ideologi¬ 
cal struggle are, the ideological struggle of the Communist Party 
cannot be restricted to the above aspects alone. Together with 
these issues, there is another aspect — the mass popularisation of 
the ideas of socialism. 

There pre vails the ernnieous idea in our Party that since socia¬ 
lism is not the immediate task, therefore popularisation of 
socialism also can be postponed till the present stage of our 
revolution has been completed. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. No concept would be more dangerous. 

An essential condition for the growth of the democratic move¬ 
ment is the growth of the Communist Party into a mass Party. 
Without this, the movement itself will suffer in tempo, will not 
go beyond a limited stage. And it is only on the basis of the 
growth of the ideas of socialism among the toiling masses, above 
all, among the working class, poor peasants, agricultural workers 
and also radical intelligentsia, that the Party c an grow into a 
mass Party. 

It is essential to popularise the great role that the USSR is 
playing in defence of peace. It is essential to bring before our 
pc'ople the great advance registered by China. These are tasks 
related to the task of building friendly relations with these 
countries — part of the general task of building the democratic 
front. But the Communist Party cannot content itself with that 
alon<‘. It has to show also that the consistent championship of 
th(^ cause of peace by USSR, its massive achievements in every 
sphere, its utilisation of the atomic energy for peaceful pur¬ 
poses, the gigantic advance made by China in ever)*^ sphere — 
all these are not accidental. They have resulted from the fact 
that these countries overthrew bourgeois-landlord rule and took 
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to the path of socialism. The Party has to explain the mechan-^ 
ism of the real democracy that prevails in these countries, the 
way it operates, the way it enables the people to rule themselves. 
Failure to do this in a sustained way and on a mass scale means 
disarming the people in face of the propaganda about democracy 
vs. dictatorship. 

Ideological struggle, therefore, in the present situation has to 
be related to the following tasks: 

— Building of mass unity in action in defence of their demands 
and for the policies and measures advocated by the Party, 
combating the ideology propagated by the bourgeoisie. 

— Combating the ideas and propaganda of feudal and com¬ 
munal reaction. 

— Combating the ideas of bourgeois nationalism. 

Combating the sectarian tactics of left Parties. 

— Mass popularisation of socialism and building of a mass 
Communist Party. 

All these aspects of ideological struggle are equally important. 

UNIFICATION OF THE PARTY AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 
INTO A MASS FORCE 

Of all factors that will determine the course of events in the 
coming period, the most decisive factor will be the strength of 
the Communist Party itself — its unity, its political maturity, 
its organisational consolidation at all levels, its base in the work¬ 
ing class, peasantry and radical intelligentsia. The grave situa¬ 
tion that prevails in the Party today is the single biggest factor 
holding back the advance of the mass movement and the 
strengthening of the democratic front. 

This problem however cannot be discussed in the Report. 
That task has to be undertaken separately. 
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DOCUMENT NO. 17 


Organisational Methods and 
Practices of Party Centre (1956) 

This secret report was submitted by the PB to the 
Palghat Congress, held in April 1956. The party leaders 
did not want it to see the light of the day. It was pub¬ 
lished by the DBS in 1956 and was later included in its 
publication Communist Double Talk at Palghat. 

The document vividly describes the rot that had set 
in after the Madurai Congress of 1953, in the party 
organisation. In the middle of 1954, the document states, 
there arose political differences in the Party Centre that 
virtually split the PB which, as a result, ceased to func¬ 
tion collectively. There also arose sharp differences 
between the PB and CC and by March 1955 these ‘Vital 
defects assumed serious proportions”. 

The result of all this, according to tliis report, was that 
“the entire party is divided from top to bottom around 
the main trends” and there was the consequent loss of 
confidence in the party leaders by party members. 

Owing to the failure of the Party leadership strictly to 
observe “correct organisational methods” and to “sub¬ 
ordinate their individual activity to the needs of the 
provinces, says the report, came to a stand-still. 

The document sums up the result of this whole situa¬ 
tion in these words: “Sense of frustration and inactivity 
is growing. Sense of discipline is loosening, decisions of 
Party Committees remaining unimplemented. Irres¬ 
ponsible talk is going on on a big scale and prestige of 
the Party is going down.” 

1. The most important organisational ta.sk entrusted to the 
Central Commitee at Madurai was the task of building of a 
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‘‘strong Party Centre.” It was evident at Madurai that the 
absence of such a Centre had severely hampered the growth of 
the Party and had prevented it from discharging its tasks effec¬ 
tively at all levels. Broad lines on which this should be done 
had been laid down in the Draft Organisational Resolution 
which, though not finalisc^d at the Congress, had been general¬ 
ly accepted in the course of the pre-Congress discussion. A PB 
was formed consisting of nine members of whom seven wore to 
be available for work at the Cemtre. 

2. These organisational decisions of the Congress, together 
with the general atmosphere gcnieratcd at the Congress by the 
adoption of the Political Resolution, created a situation favour¬ 
able for a great improvement in the organisational position of 
the Party as a whole. Yet, in a few months' time, the 
inner-Party situation started rapidly deteriorating. And by 
March, 1955, the Parly was faced with a serious crisis. 

3. This crisis has reached such a state that there is no Party 
Centre worth the name today. The Central Party organs (week¬ 
ly and monthly), the publication and sale of pamphlets and 
other literature, the activities of the comrades working in the 
all-India mass organisations and even the organisation of the 
work of the comrades working in the Centre—all this remains un¬ 
attended to. This is breeding a sense of frustration and 
cynicism. 

Nor is it much better in the provinces where too collective 
leadership is not developing. Sense of frustration and inactivity 
are growing. Sense of discipline is loosening, decisions of Party 
Committees remaining unimplemented. Irresponsible talk is 
going on on a big scale and prestige of the Party is going down. 

4. What is this due to? The political reasons for this have 
been narrated in the Political Report. Events developed rapid¬ 
ly after Madurai. These events and the changes in the situa¬ 
tion had to be concretely analysed, unified understanding about 
their significance had to be reached, and slogans and tactics 
had to be evolved which would take the whole movement 
forward. 

This the central leadership could not do. Dogmatic concepts 
based on rigid adherence to the formulations of the Party Pro¬ 
gramme and of the Madurai Resolution prevented the CC from 
assessing the shifts and changes in the situation. Inevitably 
differences grew in the Central Committee. But the solution of 
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these differences and the reunification of the Central Commit¬ 
tee itself could be achieved only if the PB functioned properly, 
made objective study of the situation, tried to act as a team. 
Not merely did this not happen but with the growth of political 
differences the PB itself got split. This, together with the grow¬ 
ing non-functioning of the PB, led to CC meetings being called 
without preparations, which meetings more and more assumed 
the character of debates over abstract issues. All this, in turn, 
iut('nsified the political differences, intensified the inner-Party 
crisis. 

5. Political issues on which the differences arose are to be 
resolved on the basis of the Political Resolution before the Con- 
grc'ss. But that by itself would neither fully solve the inner- 
Party crisis nor create a guarantee against such crisis in future. It 
is ecjually ('ssc^ntial to correct the organisational practices and 
methods that have been resorted to. For that, it is necessary 
to focus attention on certain developments. 

There* was real improvement in the position and work of the 
Party Centre immediately after the Madurai Congress. 
January-April 1954 was a period in which there was a definite 
improvement in the organisational field in the sense that — 

(i) There were regular meetings of the PB in which all the 
members attended; 

(ii) Seven PlfMs were available for the work of the Centre; 

(iii) The first efforts were made to properly organise the in¬ 
ternal w^orking of the PB by setting up TU, Kisan, 
Agit-Prop and Organisation Sub-Committees of the 
P.B.; 

(iv) PB went to the C.C. with a united voice and with well- 
prepared documents on the basis of which the April 
meeting was conducted, thus enabling the C.C. to come 
to agreed conclusions on such important questions as 
Party organisation, work among the peasantry and 
States reorganisation, (on each of which resolutions 
wx're adopt€"d at the April meeting of the CC.) over 
and above a general assessment of the international 
and national developments between January and April; 

(v) The first step in the direction of organising Party edu¬ 
cation was taken in the form of organising a Central 
Party School; 

(vi) The first step was also taken towards organising pro- 
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per and living relations betwc^en the Centre and the 
Provinces through the issuing of circulars and question¬ 
naires enabling the Centre to study th(' concrete sit¬ 
uation in the Provinces better than before; 

(vii) First step was also taken towards implementing the 
directive of the Organisational Resolution that the PB 
must place before every CC meeting. The PB placed 
such a report before the September meeting of the CC. 
In the organisational part of the report, an attempt was 
made (a) to pose certain organisational problems, 
which as per the information at the disposal of the PB, 
had appeared in certain provinces, (b) to give a brief 
summary of the way in which PB had functioned bet¬ 
ween the April and September meetings of the CC 
including the manner in which individual PB members 
were functioning or failing to function, (c) to make sug¬ 
gestions as to how to overcome these difficulties, and 
(d) to make proposals with regard to better organisa¬ 
tions and Party at all levels. The political part of the 
report, too, sought to pose certain problems arising out 
of important developments in the field of India’s foreign 
policy, results of the First Five-Year Plan, developments 
in the field of internal politics, etc. 

6. Improvement was also registered in the quality of the 
political work of the Centre. Signs were visible that the PB 
and CC were taking a relatively flexible and sober attitude to¬ 
wards current developments. Take, for example, the PB state¬ 
ment of February, 1954, hailing Nehru’s speech in Parliament; 
this was the first statement in which certain declarations of the 
Government on foreign policy were supported by the Party 
without 'ifs’ and ‘huts’. This was further carried forward in the 
April meeting of the CC which came to the conclusion that it 
was necessary to build a movement on the basis of points of 
agreement between the Communist Party and the Government 
on questions of foreign policy. Subsequent articles in the Central 
Party press on current international developments—such as on 
the Colombo and Geneva (Indo-China) Conferences, Chou- 
Nehru declaration, etc. showed that the central leadership was 
groping towards an approach to questions of foreign policy 
which not only carries forward but modifies wherever necessary 
the conclusions of the Madurai Congress. Nor were these grop- 
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ings confined to certain policy statements and articles in the 
pr(\ss. I'hey reflected themselves in the practical leadership 
which the P13 gave to the organisation of the Delhi Conference 
against the significant section of Congress leaders on the same 
platform with other activists of the peace movement on an issue 
of importance for world peace, as well as for the defence of 
India's own national independence. These gropings towards a 
realistic approach to current developments could be seen in the 
April—C.C. conclusions on changes in the economic situation in 
the country (wlicae, for the first time, it was noted that indust¬ 
rial as well as agricultural production is increasing), as well as 
in the subsequent efforts of the PB to work out more realistic 
policies on questions of national reconstruction, in the Party’s 
work among the students, etc. This was also done in the Draft 
Report presented (but not discussed) at the September CC 
meeting. 

7. These improvements in the organisational and political 
work of the PB were, however, only partial. In order to syste¬ 
matise and improve work, the PB members had divided them¬ 
selves into a number of sub-committees—T.U., Kisan, Agit-Prop, 
Organisational. Except the T.U. Sub-Committee, the other 
committees did not function. No effort was made to critically 
examine the reason for this and to find out where the cause of 
the failure lay. Above all, an attitude of liberalism prevailed 
in relation to each member of the P.B. and his work. There 
was no check up by the PB of the work done by its sub-com¬ 
mittees or its members. At no time did the PB criticise any of 
its members for his failures and mistakes. 

Secondly, while the April CC meeting called upon every PC 
to discuss tlie Organisational Resolution in relation to its own 
work with a view to reviewing it and rectifying mistakes in its 
functioning, no such thing was done by the PB in relation to 
its own work (this, despite the fact that it had been found 
already in April that the original decision to form sub-com- 
mittecs had not worked and despite the fact that there were 
several problems connected with the organisation of the P.H.Q.) 

Thirdly, the central leadership failed to discharge its res¬ 
ponsibility of studying the reports and letters coming from PCs 
and DCs and giving them help and advice on the problems posed 
by them, thus creating confidence in them that the slogan of a 
iitrong centre is being implemented. 
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Above all, absence of collective functioning manifested itself 
in the fact that decisions on such an important question as the 
issuing of the circular on “Work Among the Students” was 
hastily done without full discussions at a full meeting of the 
?B. The lectures delivered at the Central Party School also 
were not lh(‘ result of any collective discussions in the PB or 
even among those PBMs who were delivc'ring the lectures in the 
school; each lecturer made his own notes and delivered his 
lectures as he thought fit. Com. Ramamurthy's article of July 
18 was also not written on tlic basis of any collective discussion. 

8. The improvement in the political work of the Centre too 
was restricted by the strongly sectarian understanding which 
the PB and the CC as a whole had at the time. This was 
clearly visible in the PB and CC approach to the result of the 
elections in T-C State and the electoral tactics adopted by the 
State Committee in relation to them. What the PB and CC 
did in March and April, 1954 was just to give an t^xpression to 
the spontaneous resentment against the betrayal of the PSP—a 
sentiment that was prevalent throughout Party ranks—on the 
basis of which to arrive at sectarian conclusions with regard to 
united front with the PSP. 

While? this sectarian assessment of the T-C^ State elections was 
shared by the entire PB and CC (barring the two CCMs froni 
T-C State), the large majority of CCMs and a few PBMs took a 
sectarian stand with regard to even those questions on which 
the PB as a whole was groping towards a more realistic policy- 
attitude to National Plan Loan, work among students, August 
15th, etc. It was this that led to the furore that was raised on 
Com. Rarnamurthy's article in New Age of July 18 and on the 
August 15 circular. Together with several PCs, the majority of 
CCMs and a section of the PB too came to the conclusion that 
the PB was showing a “grossly reformist” tendency which should 
be fought and defeated if the Party is to be saved. 

The entire PB and CC reacted in a wrong way to the docu¬ 
ment of certain UP comrades. Even when the PB and CC came 
to the conclusion that the document was a reformist one, it was 
incumbent on them to find out what was correct in it. This 
way they did not do. 

9. It was under these circumstances that the September 
1954 meeting of the CC made a sharp and on the whole wrong 
criticism of the PB—a criticism which the PB ultimately accept- 
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<?d. That criticism was circulated in the entire Party. Such a 
thing is done only in cases of very grave mistakes, 

10. Panicked by this criticism and worried by the danger of 
reformism the PB called the November meeting of the CG in 
orde r to c'xpress its opinion against the article by Com. RPD in 
Lasting Peace, This was a totally unjustifiable and disruptive 
step. For-* 

Firsthjy th(^ decision to call the meeting was taken at a time 
when not a single PC had demanded of the PB a discussion on the 
article; the PB would have been justified in calling a meeting 
if the publication of the article had led to serious discussions 
inside the Party and the emergence of differences on the issue.s 
posed in the article; a meeting to discuss this new situation 
within the Party would have been justified. 

Secondh/, the meeting was called to “reject” the article—that 
too with the prior decision of the PB to “reject” it. 

Thirdly, and above all, the decision of the PB 'rejecting* it and 
the fact that the CC meeting was being called to endorse this 
was publicised throughout the country through openly-dis¬ 
patched telegrams. 

These steps taken by the PB added to the difficult situation 
which arose at the September meeting and after: the prestige 
and authority of the PB, which had already sunk very low at the 
September CC meeting, sank still further. This was further 
carried forward at the November meeting of the CC which, while 
rightly refusing to endorse the decision of the PB to reject the 
article, adopted the unheard of procedure of circulating in the 
entire Party a resolution stating that there were “serious differen¬ 
ces” inside the CC without stating what those differences were. 

11. In its November, 1954 meeting, the CC recognised the 
fact that the differences that had arisen could be resolved only 
by reassessing the situation that had developed since Madurai. 
A machinery was set up to make this reassessment—a Commission 
of the CC. The meeting of the PB that took place in Decem¬ 
ber, 1954 and January 1955 together with some members of the 
Commission took important steps towards this reassessment—the 
shift in the foreign policy of the Government and increasing 
assertion of freedom; improvement in certain aspects of the 
economic situation and a relative strengthening of the position 
of the Congress; direction of the Government’s economic policy; 
the leading position of the big bourgeoisie in the Indian State. 
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12. The reassessment was still of an extremely general and 
partial character. Tt had to be concretised, elaborated and pro¬ 
perly worked out. This the PB thought should be done after 
the Andhra elections. 

13. The results of the Andhra elections came as a rude shock 
to tlie entire party. Despite the inner-Party situation that pre¬ 
vailed on the eve of the elections, the entire Party in Andhra 
as well as in other States, had gone into the election campaign 
with intense enthusiasm and with complete unity. Inevitably, 
therefore, the disappointment was great. But it was precisely 
in such a situation that the PB and the CC.] had to act with the 
utmost cool-headedness and responsibility. The PB, immedi¬ 
ately after the election results were known, hastily summoned 
a meeting of the Central Committee. What should have been 
done was to convene a full meeting of the PB, together with—if 
necessary—some members of the Andhra Secretariat, and call the 
CC meeting only after this meeting and on the basis of a pre¬ 
pared draft resolution. In the absence of such preparation and 
with the prevalent mood, the discussions in the CC on the 
Andhra election assumed the character of an acrimonious debate 
—some CCMs criticising the Andhra comrades in an extremely 
sharp way while not fully recognising the incorrectness of 
their assessment of the political situation inside Andhra, 
which had formed the basis of their election tactics. The reso¬ 
lution that was ultimately adopted failed to satisfy jinyone and 
was criticised by many Party units. 

14. With this meeting of the CC ended whatever there was 
of the PB and its functioning. The differences that had appear¬ 
ed in the September and November meetings of the CC took 
clearer and sharper forms. What is worse, these differenees 
made those who held particular views look upon those who 
differed from them as people who should be “fought’' and “de¬ 
feated”. This had the disastrous consequence of the PB and 
CC Commission not only failing to discharge their task of reas¬ 
sessing the situation, but virtually dividing itself into two 
or three formal meetings of the Commission, the entire Com¬ 
mission was virtually split up into two Drafting Commissions 
each of which presented their documents to the June meeting of 
the CC. 

15. The June, 1955 meeting of the CC, after prolonged dis¬ 
cussions for full one month, adopted by majority a Political 
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Resolution which sought to resolve the diflFerences that had 
arisen and gave the tactical orientation to the new situation. 
Desj>ite its limitations and short-comings the resolution was a 
l)ig step in the right direction. It could have become the stint¬ 
ing point for the resolving of the inner-Party crisis. But it did 
not. On the other hand, the very Resolution, and the discussion 
on it, led to the formation of tliree more or less well-defined 
groups within the Party. An intt'nse political struggle between 
the supporters of the Resolution and its opponents (the latter 
themseh'es divided into two categories—those from the ^eft’ and 
from the right') became^ the main feature of inner-Party life 
from top to bottom. Even the current activity of the Party 
came to a standstill in most of the province's. This was so serious 
that, even though there was no difference inside the CC on the 
documcTit which it had adopted in June on the Second Five Year 
Plan, the positive proposals made in that document did not 
become the starting point of a big mass political campaign. 
Naturally, therefore, the June decision that the CC Resolution 
is a document which is to be immediately implemented though 
simultaneously open for discussion, was not acted upon in its 
true spirit. 

16. What is this due to? Is it due merely to the fact that there 
exist serious differences inside the Party? In other words, is it 
natural and inevitable that the political differences that arose in 
the middle of 1954 should have led to such developments as did 
actually occur in our Party in recent months? Or, was there 
any method of preventing these disastrous consequences which 
followed the emergence of political differences within the Party? 

17. Tliese are questions w^hich have been raised and answered 
before in our Party. The 1954 Organisational Resolution, for 
example, stated that the appearance of differences and their 
resolution through inner-Party struggle are nothing unnatural 
for the Party. It said that “such differences will arise in future 
because of the complexity of the problems and the rapidly 
developing situation will pose new differences (as was done 
often before the 3rd Party Congress) but by sharply formulating 
them and by means of principled inner-Party stniggle.” “But,” 
it went on, “as our own history teaches principled inner-Party 
struggle, inner-Party struggle that stren^hens the Party, can 
take place only on the basis of observance of Party forms, proper 
Party behaviour and a correct comradely attitude towards those 
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from whom one differs/* (Emphasis added.) In other words, 
the appearance of inner-party differences and the necessity for 
resolving these differences enhance, rather than reducing, the 
importance of the strict observance of correct organisational 
methods. Yet it was this basic truth that was missed by the 
Party leadership the moment differences started appearing. 

18. It was in the September meeting of the CC that diffe¬ 
rences manifested themselves for the first time' inside the PB and 
ilC. It was in that meeting that PB members expressed their 
mutual differences in the CC" meeting—two drafts on August 
15th coining before the CC, each of them signed by 3 PBMs 
while two others did not .subscri})e to either. On certain issues 
too, some PBMs joined the rest of the CC" in criticising the other 
PBMs. This was certainly a very serious situation. From tliis 
situation was drawn the conclusion that now that serious 
differences on political issues have arisen inside the PB, it is the 
job of PBMs to take these differences into the CC and to fight 
them out there. The result was that even the little improve¬ 
ment that had been registered in the functioning of the PB 
began to disappear. 

19. It is significant in this connection that the organisational 
report presented by the PB before the September meeting of the 
CC had pointed out the defects in the then functioning of the 
PB in the following tenns: 

“(a) In spite of the decisions taken at the Party Congress with 
regard to the ‘"strong centre,” all the PBMs are evem now not 
available for work at the Centre. Com. Ahmed has still to 
devote a great part of his time for work in U.P. So has Com. 
Rajeswara Rao in Hyderabad. Com. Rajeswara Rao failed even 
to attend three consecutive meetings of the PB—those held in 
the last week of April, in the middle of May and in June. 
Furthermore, he has requested to be relieved of his membership 
of the PB, which is not only opposed to it, but wants him to 
work at the Centre. 

"(b) Even among those PBMs who are available for work at 
the Centre very few are in a position to pay attention to the 
political organisational problems of Provinces. Com. Dange is 
busy with the affairs of the AITUC office, or touring some pro¬ 
vinces in connection with the AITUC work (and to a certain 
extent in connection with Party organisational work as well); he 
has very little time to study provincial Party reports and help 
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the PB ill tackling these problems. So is Com. Sundai ayya busy 
with the work of the Parliamentary Office. Com. Ranen Sen 
also is not paying attention to the problems of Party organisa¬ 
tion; he attends to the work of the AITUC office and undertakes 
some tours. The result is that, apart from Com. Ajoy, there are 
only 3 PBMs who can be said to be in a position to pay their 
attention to the political organisational problems of Provinces; 
oven among these, Com. Ramamurti has to devote a major part 
of his time to the New Age and some time for the AITUC as 
well. 

“(c) Even if more PBMs are made available for work in con¬ 
nection with the study of political-organisational problems of 
Provinces, they will not he able to make their contributions to 
this task of the PB unless a method is established with which 
every problem posed from the Provinces is studied collectively 
by the PB. The present position is that most of the PBMs do 
not read the reports which come from the Provinces. Hence, 
while each PBM may be familar with the problem of one or two 
Provinces, the PB as a whole has no grip over the situation in 
any Province. As a matter of fact, the only occasion on which 
the PB as a whole sits is for 2 or 3 days in a month on which 
some urgent political problems are discussed and decided upon 
and some specific organisational problems are. disposed of. 
Such meetings do not help the process of the PB educating itself 
collectively on the problems of the Provinces.” 

Yet the very PB which made this assessment of the inner 
PB situation, failed after the September CC meeting to take 
adequate steps to overcome these defects and put PB function¬ 
ing on proper rails. 

20. It has been mentioned earlier that, even in the pre- 
September days when there was some improvement in the func¬ 
tioning of the PB, there were such vital defects in functioning 
as an attitude of liberalism in relation to each PB member and his 
work, absence of check up on work done by members of sub¬ 
committees, failure to give the collective decision of the PB 
on important issues of policy etc. All these defects in function¬ 
ing persisted in the post-September days. Furthermore, another 
defect was added to them at and after the Septemb63r meeting 
of the CC. While this was evident already in September and 
November 1954, it assumed very serious forms in March and 
June, 1955. No serious efforts were made by the PB as a whole 
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to unify itself and then, on the basis of such a unification in the 
PB, to unify the CC, and if such efforts at unification leave some 
issues unresolved, then to have those points of differences 
clinched by the CC. On the other hand, the tendency was to 
treat whatever diftertinces arose as the basis of struggle between 
different trends; what is worse, difference when it manifested 
itself was gradually extended to other issues and made the sub¬ 
ject of controversy in the entire Piuty. 

21. While differences were thus being dealt with, the actual 
day-to-day functioning of the PB \irtually came to a stop. PB 
meetings were of course held betwf^en November 1954 and March 
1955. These were meetings at which serious discussions took 
p]ae(* on important problems. It was, for example, at the 
December meeting that important conclusions were arrived at 
on certain aspects of the Party’s policy. It should, however, be 
remembered, that, even in this pe^riod, no attention was paid 
by the PB to the running of the Party organs, th(‘ organisation 
of agit-prop, etc. Furthermore, even such meetings of the PB 
ceased to take place after March 1955. 

22, While it is true that the PB as a whole and each individ¬ 
ual member is responsible for this state of affairs, it is necessary 
to point out that each individual liieinber has his personal 
responsibility in a specific way (apart from his share of the 
general responsibility). It is, therefore, necessaiy to state how 
each member functioned as PB member during this whole 
period. 

Com. Ahmed: Functioned as Secretary of the U.P. Committee 
and was therefore not available for work at the Party Centre 
except for attending PB meetings. He attended all meetings 
except four. He did not function as a member of the Kisan 
Sub-Committee. 

Com. Ranen Sen: Did help in the functioning of the TU Sub- 
Committee. But did not pay attention to any other aspect 
of the work of the Party Centre. Attended all the PB meetings 
except four. 

Com. Dance: Was busy with the work of the AITUC; did not 
take much interest in the work of the Centre. 

Com. P.S: Functioned as leader of Parliamentary group and 
other jobs of the Centre. Relieved of Parliamentary work in 
September 1954 and other jobs after the Andhra elections. 
Did not attend three PB meetings. 
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Com. Uajesw ar Rag: Did not function in the Centre. Absen¬ 
ted himself at 11 PB meetings. Did not function in the Kisan 
Snb-Cornmittee. 

Com. 1\ K. Devoted greater attention to Party organ till 
September 1954. Later dm' to preoccupation with the AITUC 
and other central work and also due to work in Madras 
Assemidy, gave little time to Party Organ. 

Com. Surjjt: Helped in the work of the Ccntn? particularly the 
work of the Kisan snb-cominittee. Was sent to some places 
on behalf of the PB. 

Com. E.M.S. Remained at the Centre most of the time. Was 
burdened with many jobs. 

Com. Ajoy: Was abroad for five months in 1954 and two 
months in 1955, Paid no attention to specific issues and 
details of organisation even while at the Centre. 

23. It should be mentioned, in this connection, that there 
were occasions when, for several days together, there was no 
PB member at all at the Centre. Furthermore, even when more 
PBMs were there, they did not function as a collective team, 
but individually doing whatever they think is their job and 
responsibility. It has not been the practice of the PB at its 
meetings to assign specific jobs for each PBM and then to check 
up the extent to which these jobs have been done by the PBMs 
concerned. The result of this mode of “functioning"’ is that, 
while each PBM is supposed to be acting “on behalf of’ the 
PB, while his instructions and directions are supposed to be the 
din'ctivc* and instructions of the PB as a whole, those directives 
and instructions are really his own; very often, it so happens 
that the other PBMs do not know what has been done by the 
PBM concerned and they, therefore, give views and suggestions 
contrary to what has been given by him. This naturally leads 
to loss of confidence in the PB as a whole. 

24. These defects in the functioning of the PB have had bad 
effects on the various aspects of work at the Party Centre. 

(a) Party Organs, Weekly and Monthly: They are supposed 
to explain the policy of the party, pool the experiences of the 
Party and play the role of organiser and leader. They, there¬ 
fore, should be run under the collective leadership of the PB 
as a whole in so far as they deal with important questions of 
policy; such policy pronouncements as the Editorial, Notes and 
important policy tirticles should be the collective responsibility 
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at least of those Pl^Ms who are available at the Centre at the 
time when they are written. Yet they are invariably written 
on the basis of discussions bet\veen them and one individual 
member of the PB. It is therefore, not surprising that articles 
giving expressions to contradictory viewpoints sometimes appear 
in the paper resulting in confusion. 

(b) Publication and Sale of Literature: We are now going 
through a period in which vast opportunities have appeared for 
the mass production and sale of Marxist and progressive lite¬ 
rature in all the Indian languages. Not only has the PB not even 
once seriously discussed this problem; not only has it not made 
any effort to discuss it with the responsible comrades of various 
PCs in order to evolve correct policies in connection with this 
aspect of Party; it has even failed to tackle the problem arising 
out of the production and sale of literature in English and Hindi. 
Very important problems of policy have been raised by the 
comrades doing this work, but the PB has failed to deal with 
them. 

(c) Trade Unions': Problems of TUs have been dealt with by 
the TU Sub-Committee. But the discussions in the TU Sub- 
Committees, or at the meetings of the TU activists, did not be¬ 
come the common property of the whole PB. 

(d) Kisan Sub-Committee: Though it was formed in Febr¬ 
uary 1954, it newer functioned. It is true that one or two meet¬ 
ings were held after the April 1954 meeting, but after that 
neither Com. Ahmed nor Com. Rajeswar Rao took any interest 
in its work. It was only Com. Surjit and Com. Prasad Rao in 
consultation with Com. E.M.S. (who was not a member of the 
Sub-Committee) that did some work in connection with this 
field of activity. It is necessary to note, in this connection, that 
this was the period in which veiy^ important problems were 
posed before the Party connected with the Kisan movement; 
these were placed before the PB by Com. Prasad Rao, but the 
PB could not pay any attention to them. 

(e) Peace, Women and Students were left to individual 
comrades. Their problems were seldom discussed in the PB. 
There was no check up on their work. 

(f) Finance: Not only did the PB fail to study the financial 
position of Provincial Committees and to evolve slogans of put¬ 
ting the entire Party on a stable financial basis, its management 
of central finances itself was unplanned and chaotic. It was left 
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to one or two individual members of the PB, both to raist^ 
donations and loans, as well as to sanction expenses. There 
being no planning and check up by the PB, avoidable and extra¬ 
vagant expenditure has very often been incurred. The result is 
that, once during the last two years (immediately after the 
Andhra elections), the financial position of the Centre became 
serious; it was only then that the PB discussed the problem col¬ 
lectively and came to certain decisions. However, even after 
the PB took these decisions no practice was e^^olved of regular 
planning and check up of the finances of the Party Centre by 
tli(' PB. 

25. This does not, of course, mean that there are no positive 
aspects to the work of the PB. On the other hand, as has been 
mentioned earlier, the PB did try to bring about a shift in the 
jiolicy of the Party in the period betw^een the Madurai Congress 
and the SepternbcT meeting of the CC]. Desj)ite the fact that 
this process was arrested a little at the September meeting of 
the CiC, PB ncvertludess made its contributions to (a) bringing 
about a more positives approach to the Nehru Governments 
foreign policy which resulted in the successful holding of the 
Asian Conference, (b) the evolution of a positive approach to 
the Plan-frame, (c) organisation of a mass campaign on such 
issues as the Andhra elections, Goa struggle and the SRC 
Report. No little contribution was made in the solution of 
concrete problems affecting the TU and Kisan movements (pro¬ 
posals for the Labour and Land Reforms Panels of the Planning 
Commission, help to the Kanpur, Amritsar and other strikes, 
greater help and guidance on questions of the peasant move¬ 
ment, etc.). Giiidanci* was also given on some important issues 
facing the comrades working in Parliament. These positive 
achievements are undoubtedly there, but not only are they in¬ 
adequate to meet the requiiements of the situation, but they are 
not the results of the collective wisdom of the entire PB; on 
most of these questions the guidance that was given was the 
guidance of one or more individual members of the PB. 

26. What IS this due to? It is due not only to the fact that 
politicid differences arose in the leadership of the Party during 
the period. For as has been mentioned earlier, many of these 
defects were present even at the time when there were no poli¬ 
tical diflerences inside the PB—between the Madurai Congress 
and the Sc'ptember meeting. Nor can this state of affairs 
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explained by the specific personal failings and limitations of 
the individual members of the PB alone; for instance, despite 
the innumerable failings and limitations which each of them 
has, they do not explain the common failing of the entire PB. 
1’his common failing is the failure of the individual PB members 
to subordinate their individual activity to the need of the 
common activity of the unity as a whole. This common weak¬ 
ness may be called individualism, a trait that is characteristic 
of the pettv bourgeoisie. 

It is this that has led to the evolution of a particular pattern 
of inner PB functioning, a pattern according to which (a) 
each “bothers’" himself about that branch of PB’s work 

(either this or that “front” or this or that Province) 
with which he is “specially connected” and is sunk in 
that job; (b) each PBM adopts an attitude of “non-interfer- 
enc(^” in the “other’s jobs”; (c) both of the above attitudes to- 
getlitr result iu the PH as a whole not “bothering itself” with 
the main job of collective leaderhip — C‘onstant and timely exa¬ 
mination of current developments with a view^ to working out 
mass lines to be followed by the Party; studying the develop- 
mcaits in, and rendering timely advice and instructions to, the 
Provincial organisations of the Party; studying such problems 
of Party building as (‘ducation, recruitment, finance. Party Press, 
<'te. both at the (kaitral and lower levels with a view to evolv¬ 
ing correct Part^' policies in relation to ( ach of them etc., etc. 
These important jobs of leadership arc' left either to the General 
Seerc'tary alone, or at best to him and one or two additional 
members of the' PB. These jobs, therefore, become their “sph(?re 
of activity” in which the other PBNfs do not “interfere.” 

27. It w^as, however, not only the functioning of the PB that 
was affected by individuals. The manner in which differences 
were sought to be resolved was also affected by it. For, once 
differences started manifesting themselves, the tendency was 
for some PB members to express “their” personal point of view 
at the CC meeting, rather than for the whole PB to try to ham¬ 
mer out the common point of view of the PB as the leading 
team of the CC. This tendency made its appearance first in the 
September meeting and continued in subsequent meetings. By 
the March and June meetings of the CC, the PB ceased to go 
to the CC as a unit, each PBM going as the “spokesman” of a 
particular “trend”. This naturally had disastrous consequences 
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in so far as differences in CC meetings themselves were 
concerned. 

28. If this was the situation in the PB, all the more so was 
it in the CC and, after the June meeting of the CC, in the Party 
as a whole. 

This approach taken by the members of the PB and CC to 
the whole question of inner-Party struggle led to June dc^cision 
permitting the PB and CC members to express their differences 
on the CC Resolution, in the lower units of which they were 
iiKMubers, in the conferences of their Provinces and in the CC 
Fomin. What was thus sought to be done in the name of "inner- 
Party Democracy'’ was to deny the basic principle that inner- 
Party discussions should be conducted under the "firm leader¬ 
ship of the (Central Committee” and that the minority within 
the CC should submit to the majority. To this permission given 
to PB and (X] members to openly express their disagreements 
with the CC Resolution was added the wrong manner in which 
inner-Party discussion was conducted through the Forum: in¬ 
stead of clearly stating the issues on which differences have 
arisen and the different points of view on each of these issues 
of controversy; instead of asking Party units to express them- 
selv(js on these points of controversy, so that the CC or the Party 
Congress may come to decisions in consonance with the preval¬ 
ent views of the Party as a whole on points of controversy; the 
whole range of Party policy on all aspects of its activity (even 
many of those on which there are no differences at all) was 
thrown open for discussion. Furthermore, the points of contro¬ 
versy, and even points of agreement were couched in such 
terms that the majority of Party members (particularly work¬ 
ing class and peasant comrades) could not actually participate 
in these discussions, not because these comrades are "intellec¬ 
tually ill-equipped” to do so, but because discussions did not 
centre around vital problems of the mass movement but around 
certain abstract generalisations. 

29. The net result of all these procedures is that the entire 
Party is divided from top to bottom around the main trends 
which expressed themselves at the level of the top leadership 
of the Party. This division of the entire Party, created on the 
basis of such wrong methods of inner-Party discussion, poses be¬ 
fore the Party the danger of the formation of groups inside the 
Party. They lead to a hardening, instead of mtrrowing down. 
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of differences; to an obstinate sticking to the positions, rather 
than to preparedness to change one's position in the light of 
exchange of views; to crystallisation of groups instead of unifi¬ 
cation of the Party. 

This obviously is a very scTious situation. It however, can be 
dealt with provided the main defect that is now visible in the 
functioning of the Party Centre is rapidly overcome. It will, 
therefore, be the urgent task of the new Clentral Commitee to 
draw the necessary conclusions from the developments of the 
last two years and the state of affairs that is today obtaining in 
the Party. 
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DOCUMENT NO. 18 


Report of A joy Ghosh to the Fourth 
Congress Of The CPI (1956) 

This is the text of the speech made by Ajoy Ghosh at 
a closed session of the Congress of the CPI at Pal ghat. 
It deals with the Report of the 20th Congress of the 
CPSU and the denegration of Stalin by the CPSU. It 
explains why the CPSU considered it necessary to 
modify the Marxist formulations with regard to the 
inevita])ilitv of war and cites Eastern European countries 
and China as concrete examples of the peaceful transi¬ 
tion to socialism. Bvit it adds: "Whatever the form of 
transition to socialism, the decisive and indispensable 
factor is the political leadership of the working class 
headed by its vanguard”. 

Regarding tlie denegration of Stalin, the Report raises 
three questions: What about Stalin’s contribution to 
Socialism? What were the other leaders doing all these 
davs? and what made it possible? As regards the first 
question the Report eulogises achievements of Stalin 
and the U.S.S.R. and contrasts it with the achievements 
of the Labour Party in England and Congress Party in 
India and other parties which “have not got achieve¬ 
ments of even one-millionth part of those of the CPSU.” 

It is against the background of these achievements, 
the Report pleads, that the criticism against Stalin should 
be viewed. As regards the next two questions, Ajoy 
Ghosh frankK' confesses “I have no satisfactory replies 
to give. What replies have been given have not satisfied 
me. 

The Report admits that serious mistakes had been 
committed by Stalin and the CPSU, but warns against 
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the development of “a spirit of cynicism in relation to 
the USSR and the CPSU .... that would be fatal to our 
move .... The CPSU remains the leading party of the 
international communist movement.” 

The Report was first published by the Democratic 
Research Service in its publication Communist Double 
Talk at Palghat, 

The 2()th CJongress of the C.P.S.U. met in the background of 
very big successes and on the basis of these successes, the Con¬ 
gress showed the path of further advance. Tlie Fifth Five- 
Year Plan had been completed much ahead of schedule and the^ 
bold targets of the Sixth Five-Year Plan are there before us. 
The ])erspective is that, not in the distant but in the near future, 
the Soviet Union will catch up with and outstrip the most 
advanced capitalist countries. On the basis of these achieve¬ 
ments, now thc' decision has been taken to reduce the working- 
day, to raise wages, to raise the standard of life of the people. 
Secondly, v^ery big successes were secured in the struggle for 
peace. At no time since the end of war was the international 
situation so free from tension as now. Both in the realm of 
internal and international affairs, the Congress was meeting in 
the background of mighty victories and, on the basis of those' 
victories, working out a path for still greater victories. The 
discussions and decisions of the Congress have to be understood 
in this background. 

The first big factor to which the Congress draws our attention 
is the emergence of socialism as a world .system. The signifi¬ 
cance of this development is becoming more and more clear as 
days pass. The socialist world has not merely come into exi.st- 
ence. It t'xerts ever more powerful influence on the whole' 
course of history. It has got massive achievements in every 
sphere and these achievements prove the incontc^stable superio¬ 
rity of socialism over capitalism. 

It was preciscily the Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern 
Europe that suffered the most serious damage during the war. 
The bourgeoisie had thought that as a result of these damages, 
these countries would not be able to recoup for a very long 
period. Yet actually what has happened is that the pre-war 
level of production has been left far behind. And the very rapidi- 
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ty of this recovery, the rapidity of the advance after the serious 
damage’ caused by war, shows the contrast between the two 
systems. This incontestable superiority of the socialist system 
is having a very powerful impact on the minds of men. As was 
said at the Congress, in tlie minds of men, socialism is already 
stronger than capitalism. 

All of you comrades know the section in the Communist 
Manifesto where it is stated that of all classes that stand face 
to face with the bourgeoisie, the proletariat alone is revolution¬ 
ary, while the other classes are conservative and even reaction¬ 
ary. The Manifesto states that these other classes become 
revolutionary to the extent that they adopt the standpoint of 
tlu’ proletariat. This in those days was not a common pheno¬ 
menon. Big changes have taken place since then. 

Formerly also many otlu'r people talked of socialism. Non- 
coinnninists talked of socialism in the past as they do at present. 
But in those days, the talk of socialism by social democrats, by 
bourgc'ois intellectuals, served only one purpose and that was to 
hold the masses awav from the real socialist movement, hold 
them back from the task of real socialist transformation. Today 
also to some extemt it serv(\s that purpose. But today such decla¬ 
rations act in a different way. Social democracy has proved its 
bankruptcy. It has not been able to solve any problem while 
Marxism has achieved mighty victories. Therefore the ideas of 
socialism today How more and more into the channels of Marxism- 
Leninism. 

Another thing is that hundreds of honest elements are coming 
to accept socialism, though they dislike certain aspects like civil 
war, violence, etc. But they arc not at all opportunists or ene¬ 
mies of socialism. Many of the.se elements are moved by genuine 
socialist ideals. 

In a world situation, when capitalism was the only system, 
when the superiority of socialism was not definitely proved, it 
was easy to utilise the slogan of socialism for anti-socialist 
purposes. But in a world situation when socialism has proved its 
superiority, when capitalism is in a state of crisis, in such a world 
the ideas of socialism can be more easily directed to Marxism- 
Leninism than at any time before. 

Secondly, the growing strength of socialism helps the disinteg¬ 
ration of the colonial system which in the past was the main 
i(\serv(' force of world imperialism. This disintegration of the 
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colonial system is a very big factor in world politics. Marxism- 
Leninism had predicted the inevitable collapse of the colonial 
system. But the collapse is not proceeding everywhere in the 
iiame way as was y)rcdicted. This has got to b(' clearly seen. Wc 
tlioiight that it would proceed in only one way, namely, th(* con- 
(jiu\st of power by the masses led by the working class and the 
]3e:^santry. This has happened in a number of countric's — China, 
Vietnam, etc.—though there also, there have been modifications 
in the state forms. Nevertheless, the struggle in these countries 
has proceeded in a particular way, a revolutionary overthrow of 
imperialism by an alliance led by the working class. It is pos- 
sibk^ that it will haj^peii in the same wnay in some other count¬ 
ries also. But this is not all. When wv speak of the disintegra¬ 
tion of th(i colonial system, wc include in this process, the events 
that have developed in countries like India, Burma, Indonesia, 
and ("eylon — the attainment of frc(‘dom by them. What is 
haj)pening today in the Middle East? It is not rnen^ly the work¬ 
ing class, the peasantry and the national bourgeoisie but even 
some elements from amongst the feudal classes are found taking 
a stand against tlu' imperialists. This is an entirely new pheno¬ 
menon. For example, there is the dismissal of Glubb by the 
King of Jordan. 

The struggle for defence of peace and against military blocs 
that is developing in the countries of the East is an essential and 
vital part of these freedom struggles itself. By the waging of 
this struggle, these countries strengthen their national freedom. 

All this is possible today because of the emergence of social¬ 
ism as a world force and the growth of the anti-imperialist move¬ 
ment in the countries of the East. It enables these countries 
to wage a far more determined and firm struggle against the 
drive of the imperialists towards a world war than at any time 
before. It strengthens their independence. The fonner colo¬ 
nial countries asserting freedom find powerful support in the 
USSR and China. 

They have established diplomatic relations and economic rela¬ 
tions with the socialist w^orld because it is a factor which streng¬ 
thens their own freedom. It makes them less dependent on the 
imperialists and leads to the deepening of the crisis of the im¬ 
perialist system itself. 

But we should not think that it is only the socialist world 
that is helping the colonial world to win its freedom. This 
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disint(‘Rrati()n of the colonial world is itself a factor which bene¬ 
fits th(* socialist movement and socialist world. We are help¬ 
ing tli(' socialist world by what we are doing. We are playing 
a great and increasingly more important role in humanity’s 
inarch towards socialism. 

Firstly, this disintegration of the colonial system weakens 
imperialism and thus weakens its capacity to undertake mili- 
tar)^ adventures against tlie socialist world, it denies its man¬ 
power and resources with which it could undertake such 
adventures. 

Secondly, it is not merely that we gain from the economic 
relations with the socialist world because it helps us to rebuild 
our c‘conoiny on the basis of development of heavy industries, 
but such economic relations help to strengthen their economy 
also. 

Thirdly, and above all, the fact that a vast number of count¬ 
ries which were formerly a part of the imperialist world are 
today defending their freedom and taking a stand in opposition 
to the imperialists — is a factor which directly helps the con¬ 
solidation of the socialist world. 

What the socialist world needs, above all, is peace. But for 
th(^ Second World War, the economy of the Soviet Union would 
liave been far more* advanced than today. And the fact that 
countries like India, burina, Egypt and even Saudi Arabia are 
taking a stand against war and for preservation of peace is a 
factor of strength to the socialist world. 

Wdiat is the effect of the disintegration of the colonial system 
on iiup('rialism? That also has got to be seen. The urge for 
national reconstruction that has grown in these countries and 
which results in their establishing relations of friendship with 
the USSR further narrows down the area of unrestricted exploi¬ 
tation of the iinpc'rialists. It makes it difficult for them to solve 
the crisis of the market at the cost of colonial countries as they 
used to do in the past. Inevitably this deepens their crisis. 

Secondly, this narrowing down of the area of exploitation 
sharpens the conflict between the imperialist povers them¬ 
selves. 

Thirdly, it helps the working class in the imperialist countries 
to expose and isolate the w^orst reactionaries from among them. 
For example, the defeat suffered by the French imperidists in 
Vietnam resulted in the sweeping decline of the prestige of 
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their political leadership and it helped the working class to 
isolate the worst reactionaries in France* 

Fourthly, it helps the moral isolation of the imperialists. In 
Britain, they point out: “India which was a colony takes to¬ 
day an independent stand on every issuer, while Ihdtain allows 
the US imperialists to establish bases on its own soil.” 

And finally, it undermines the whole basis of social democracy 
and reformism in the imperialist countries. It was supCT-pro- 
fits from the colonial countries that formed the foundation of 
the growth of reformism in many of the advanced imperialist 
countries. Sections of the wwking class were bought over by 
them. Today it is becoming more and more difficult to do that 
and thereby the economic basis of reformism is getting more 
and more weak. It results in the sharpening of the conflict 
between the bourgeoisie and the working class in the capitalist 
world. 

What we have to see is that the break-up of colonialism and 
winning of freedom by colonial countries is of tremendous im¬ 
portance which strengthens the socialist world, weakens im¬ 
perialism, intensifies conflict between imperialist powers, inten¬ 
sifies political and moral isolation of imperialists and their 
agents, undermines the basis of reformism. 

llie emergence of socialism as a world system and the disinte¬ 
gration of colonial system — both proceeded side by side and 
each process strengthened the other. Ik)th in their totality, 
delivered heavy blows against the system of exploitation built 
lip by imperialists. 

New prospects in the struggle for peace have developed. The 
desire for peace has given rise to a vast movement embracing 
hundreds of millions of people, A vast zone of peace has come 
into existence—the zone comprising socialist as well as non¬ 
socialist countries. 

In this connection, it is necessary to reassess a phenomenon 
of the post-war years and that is the growth of the sentiment 
of iieutraht\. The sentiment of neutrality is a sentiment which 
opposes alignment with all military alliances. A doctrinaire and 
dogmatic concept would be like this: Between forces of war 
and peace, there can be no neutrality and so any country which 
takes a neutral stand objectively helps war-mongers. Many 
leaders of the Communist movement suffered from this concept 
in the past. But, in reality, what does that sentiment of neutra- 
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lity cxpr(?ss? It is a sentiment for peace, which wants to keep 
out of the imperialist drive for war. It may be that leaders who 
express these sentiments look upon both as power blocs. It 
may l)e that subjectively the desire of some of them is to con¬ 
demn the Soviet Union. But which is the country today that 
wants to establish war bases and is going ahead towards war? 
It is not the Soviet Union; it is the U.K. and USA. Neutrality 
(expresses the sentiment of the masses for maintenance of their 
national freedom. 

Today, a vast zone of peace has come into existence com¬ 
prising the socialist world as well as a number of countries 
which declare non-participatiou in military blocs as the basis of 
their foreign policy, India, Burma, some Arab countries and 
even some European countries are more and more taking to this 
path. 

A decisive factor in the battle for peace is the growing military 
strength of the Soviet Union. Not merely the mass of people 
but powerful states headed by the USSR and China stand for 
peac(^ and actively fight for peace. Their strength grows every 
day, making resort to war an extremely dangerous adventure for 
the imperialists. 

All these factors, together with the growth of Communist and 
working-class parties, the strength of the movement for peace, 
brought about a situation which made the CPSU consider it 
nec(\ssary to modify the Marxist formulations with regard to the 
inevitability of war. 

It was said at the same time' that the economic causes of war 
remain, and as such the possibility of world war also remains. 
With the colonies g<^)ing out of imperialist orbit, with the area 
of exploitation getting shrunk, the desire of the imperialists to 
launch a war against the socialist world certainly does not 
decrease, but increases. The law of uneven development of the 
capitalist system gives ri.se to rivalries. So both the causes of 
world war and inter-imperialist war operate. 

At the same time, as has been pointed out, while the danger 
of war remains—it remains so long as these conditions remain— 
th(' counteracting forces are very strong and are continuously 
growing. In this situation it is possible to prevent war. 

*Today there are mighty social and political forces possessing 
formidable means to prevent the imperialists from unleashing 
Avar, and if they actually try to start it, to give a smashing rebuff 



to the aggressors and frustrate their adventurist plans.” (Report 
of the 20th Congress.) 

After pointing out the problem of markets, the Report says, 
" all this moans, the struggle lor markets is becoming sharp in 
the imperialist camp.” Therefore, the conflicts inside the im¬ 
perialist camp continue to sharpen. But that does not mean 
that war between them is an immediate possibility. A situation 
may arise in future when such a danger grows real and immi¬ 
nent. But by the time such a danger arises it is quite likely 
that those forces which are operating against war will become 
so strong that even if they are not able to bring about an end 
)f th(' capitalist s) .stem, would be powerful enough to prevent a 
\Viir from breakinji out. 

It must be understood that this thesis about war not being 
inevitable is not just an abstract formulation based on a mathe¬ 
matical study of factors for and against. The thesis is born out 
of practical experience in the struggle against war. 

As yon know, after the end of the war, within a year or two, 
once again the international situation deteriorated and tension 
was created. The practical steps taken by the Soviet Union, 
together with other factors, ha\'e brought about a radical change 
in the situation despite all the attempts of the imperiali.sts to 
aggravate international tension. A new spirit was born out of 
this Conference on the basis of which further successes could be 
achieved. This itself was a big practical achievement. The 
force's working for peace today could confidently say that war 
is not inevitable though the danger always remains, and this 
thesis has a tremendous practical importance. It arms the 
forces of peace with confidence in victory. It helps to broaden 
the sweep of the peace movement. 

Then the 2()th Congress also made a concrete analysis of the 
capitalist system. That analysis is there. I do not think that 
it is necessary to elaborate that. But one thing that is very 
pointedly brought out at the 20th Congress is the contradictory 
processes that are at work. This had become necessary because 
of the over-simplified understanding of the economic crisis of 
the capitalist system that had grown in the past in many Com¬ 
munist Parties throughout the world. This had two evil effects. 

In the Soviet Union many technicians and economists arguing 
on the basis that capitalism has declined, came to the wrong 
conclusion that no technological advance was possible in capi- 
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talist countries. lUit even in this period technological advance 
was being registered in some capitalist countries in certain 
spheres, llie capitalists, faced with a shrinking market, were 
trying to meet the new situation by improving the technique 
of pjoduction. This was not seen by many and they did not 
stiul) sufficiently the advance of technology that was being 
made in Anu^rica. This to some extent harmed the progress of 
Soviet industry. Also, in capitalist countries predictions were 
made about the time and nature of the impending crisis which 
pro\’ed incorrect. Our understanding at Madurai was also 
based on this absolute decline of capitalist production and an 
over-simplified estimation of the economic crisis. In the 20th 
Congress it was necc'ssary to re-examine this understanding. It 
is not only necessaiy for the Communist Party to study the crisis 
in general, but also the particular crisis in concrete in each 
country and not to minimise the contradictory processes. 

At the same time, while keeping all this in mind, the Commu¬ 
nists must also see the general direction in which capitalist 
economy is moving in tlu' direction of new social and economic 
upheavals. Either an over-simplified understanding of the 
crisis or belief in capitalist prosperity is wrong. We have to 
study the day-to-day developments that are taking place without 
at the same time losing sight of the direction in which the 
capitalist economy is moving—new upheavals. Only then will 
we be not taken by surprise. 

The CTSU Congress also proclaimed the possibility of peace¬ 
ful transition to socialism. It held that because of the new 
international situation when the balance has shifted in favour 
of the forces of socialism in the USSR and other countries in 
evt‘ry sphere which are having a powerful influence on the mas¬ 
ses of the people, because of the growth of the ideas of socialism 
all over the world and because strong Communist Parties have 
come into exist(mce in many countric's—such a peaceful transition 
is a possibility in several countries. 

The concrete examples that we^re given at the Congress in 
which peaceful transition has taken place were the Eastern 
Europeaji countries and China. It was stated that in these 
countries the transition to socialism was effected in a peaceful 
way. We all know what happened in the East European 
countries. The old state apparatus broke down during the 
Second World War itself under the blows of the Red Army as 
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well us of the patriotic forces. And after the defeat of Hitler, 
new coalition governments came into power. They were in the 
nature of People's Democratic Governments of the first stage 
which carried out the bourgeois-democratic tasks and which in¬ 
cluded the bourgeoisie also. In the second stage, the transition 
to P(H)plc\s Democracy of the second stage took place and it is 
now in (\sscnce the dictatorship of the proletariat effected with¬ 
out violence and bloodshed. Same things arc happening in China 
also—prolonged civil war in the first stage, peaceful transition to 
socialism in the second stage. 

Tliesc vv(‘re the only examples before us. The question that 
would naturally be asked is: Is this all that is meant by what 
the Congress stated? If so, what is new in this? 

If you take Comrade Khrushchev's report this is what he 
states: 

“The winning of a stable parliamentary majority backed by a 
mass revolutionary Tnovernent of the proletariat and of all the 
working people could create for the working class of a number 
of capitalist and former colonial countries the conditions needed 
to secure fundamental social changes. 

“In the countries where capitalism is still strong and has a 
liuge military and police apparatus at its disposal, the reaction¬ 
ary forces will of course inevitably offer serious resistance. 
Tliere the transition to socialism will be attended by a sharp 
class, revolutionary struggle. 

^'Whatever the form of transition to socialism, the decisive 
and indispensable factor is the political leadership of the work¬ 
ing class headed by its vangttard. Without this there can be 
no transition to socialism/* 

The question may be raised: In which countries is peaceful 
transition possible? In countries where capitalism is still strong 
and has huge military and police apparatus at its disposal, the 
reactionary forces will, of course, offer serious resistance. Which 
arc these capitalist countries? Countries like France, England, 
Italy—in all these countries capitalism is still strong and has got 
a military force far more powerful than what existed before the 
last war. England has the biggest standing army in the world 
compared to the size of its population. 

Here capitalism is strong and a powerful military apparatus 
is at its disposal. Same in France and Italy. Is it that these 
countries are excluded from this category? If so, which capita- 
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list countries are meant? If you try to understand this thing 
literally, then the discussion that will start will be of an abstract 
nature. What has got to be seen is the significance of this pro¬ 
position. For that I would like to take you back a little. 

Yon remember the proposition made by Engels in The Origin 
of the Famihj, Private Property and the State, where he refers to 
universal suffrage and says that "universal suffrage is the gauge 
of the maturity of the working class.... On the day the thermo¬ 
meter of universal suffrage registers boiling point among the 
w()rk(Ts, both they and the capitalists will know what to do.'" 
That is, if a stage comes when this universal suffrage threatens 
the capitalist order itself, then capitalists and the working 
class will know what to do. Then prolonged struggle for power 
begins which inevitably takes the form of civil war or violence. 

Why was the issue posed in this way? Because it was rea¬ 
lised that the ruling classes witli the state apparatus, military 
and polic(' at their disposal, are not going to depart from the 
sceiie merely because tlu^y have not the backing of the majority 
of the people. On the contrary, they are going to use this force 
against the majority of the people who have declared themselves 
against the ruling class. I’hat is why, universal suffrage could 
not enable the working class to bring about fundamental 
transformations. 

As you know, while being in complete agreement with this 
proposition, Marx visualised the possibility of peaceful trans¬ 
formation to socialism in some countries, for example, in a 
coiintr}' like Britain, l.enin pointed out that this was possible 
in those days because in Britain there did not exist a huge mili¬ 
tary and bureaucratic apparatus. So, when we talk of the impos¬ 
sibility of socialism being achieved except by violent means, we 
do not mean thereby that it is theoretically impossible for the 
Party oi the working class to get the support of the majority of 
the working people. What we stressed was that even if it 
liaj^pens that despite the existence of bourgeoisie, bourgeois 
control over press etc. working class and its Party manage to 
get a majority of the people on its side, then the ruling class 
will forc(' civil war on the people. Stalin re-emphasised this 
thesis. At tlie same time he stated that if in the remote future 
it so happc'us that capitalist encirclement is replaced by socialist 
encirclement, then, it is possible that in some countries trans- 
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formation will take place in a peaceful way. This is how 
Marxists looked at the matter. 

Now the question is being posed anew. Here, on the 
question whether peaeeful transformation to socialism is possi¬ 
ble or not, there arc two distinct questions involved. 

The first question is: Is it possible for the working class and 
its Part}' to secure a stable parliamentary majority? To this 
question the 2()th Party Congress replies in the affirmative. It 
says it is possible, for thc' factors already pointed out, i.c. the 
growth of ideas of socialism, disintegration of colonial system, 
the political and moral l)ankcruptcy of the capitalist class, the 
deepening crisis of capitalism and the strength of the Commu¬ 
nist Parties. It is possible throtigh a mass revolutionarij move- 
ment, to achieve Parliamentary majority hacked by a broad 
movement, to bring about such a situation when working class 
and its allies can come to government. Will this alone make 
peaceful transformation possible? If capitalism is still strong— 
not merely economically, but politically and morally also, if the 
capitalist system has got the support of big sections of people, 
if it retains such control over the state apparatus as to be able 
to use it against the parliament, then violent revolution is in¬ 
evitable. 

We all know what happened in Spain. A democratic govern¬ 
ment came to power through elections but the reactionary 
classes not only remained powerful but also retained effective 
control over the armed forces. And when the government tried 
to introduce certain reforms they used the armed forces against 
it. A bloody civil war followed which ultimately led to a 
fascist dictatorship. 

Must such civil wars nece^ssarily take place today? No. If 
the working class heading the people is able to develop a power¬ 
ful mass movement and secures a parliamentary majority, if the 
position of the reactionaries in the state apparatus is weakened 
through a series of measures and through extension of demo¬ 
cratic rights for the people, if reaction is unable to secure a 
sufficiently broad mass base for its counter-revolutionary activity 
—if all this happens which is quite a possibility in the new 
situation—then it is quite possible that fundamental changes 
will be effected in a more or less peaceful way. 

And this is a possibility not merely for France and England 
but which is there even in a country like India or Indonesia. 
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Ill these countries, in certain circumstances, the transition to the 
first stage of Peoples Democracy may also be eflFected in a 
peaceful way without civil war. Obviously, as has been pointed 
out heie, “Whatever the form of transition to socialism, the 
decisive and indispensable factor is the political leadership of 
the n arking class headed by its vanguard. Without this there 
can be no transition to socialism'* 

In a country like Indonesia, for example, where there is a 
powerful Coinrnunist Party which has won nearly one-fourth of 
the electorate, allied with progressive elements, it is possible for 
tluMU to create conditions for going forwtu-d still further. There 
will be a series of mass struggles which will lead to a series of 
crises, but these crises need not burst out in a civil war. 

One may say that this is a theoretical possibility. But where 
is the necessity of stating this? It is necessary because from this 
certain practical tasks follow. If such transition is a possibility, 
then the Covununist Party in every country strives to turn this 
into a reality. Today when the mass of people desire socialist 
transformation but do not desin^ civil war, this is an imperative 
duty of the Coininunist Party. 

but from this certain tasks follow. And one of the most 
important of these tasks is the struggle for the strengthening of 
democracy in every sphere. We have to fight against the arbi¬ 
trary powers which the police and bureaucracy enjoy and strive 
to curb them. We have to fight for the democratisation of the 
state apparatus and the removal from it of the most reactionary 
elements. We have to fight for the extension of the rights and 
powers of the people’s elected organs—Panchayats, District 
Boards, etc. 

Here you will see how the French Communist Party in its 
resolution has posed the problem. It has stated that “the transi¬ 
tion to socialism by the parliamentary path cannot, on the other 
hand, be (‘iivisaged except through immediate and constant 
struggle for the defence and enlargement of democratic 
liberties.” 

Fight for the extension of democracy, the fight for the curbing 
of the power of the police and bureaucracy and to increase the 
power and rights of the elected organs is essential for peaceful 
transition to socialism. The greater the democratisation, the 
greater the possibility. This is a major practical task which 
follows from this. 
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The question therefore is not: Which countries can have 
socialism peacefully? The question is: What conditions must 
he created in order to effect such a transition? The former 
question would lead to endless discussions of an academic 
nature-discussion about the difference between one country and 
another. The? latter question would lead to practical activity 
which can create the necessary conditions. 

How is this diffcrc'iit from reformism? It is different from 
reformism in various ways. I will tell you three main things. 
One is: it has been stated that a parliamentary majority backed 
by mass revolutionary movement led by the working class— 
without this, it is not possible. Secondly, the leadership of the 
working class is essential. Thirdly, the reformists state that 
formal democracy—existence of the parliamentary system, uni¬ 
versal suffrage?, by which people can choose their representatives 
once in a few years—is alone enough to enable us to go over to 
sf)cialisjn. Marxism states that this formal democrcay is not 
enough. Unless there is real ('xistcnce of democracy, that is, 
if the police and bureaucracy retain their arbitrary power, if the 
armed forces are not democratised, if the local (dected organs 
have no power, then with all thLs, universal suffrage does not 
c'liable you to go forward to socialism. Reformists in the capita¬ 
list countries say that merely by the parliamentary method we 
shall change over to socialism. 

Marxists, on the contrary, even today say that formal demo¬ 
cracy is not enough and that real democracy is needed. A 
sustained strug^glc for extension of democracy will have to be 
carried on. On our success in this struggle will dc^pend the 
possibility of peaceful transition. 

This thesis of peaccfid transition to socialism is a big weapon 
in our hands. It enable us to heal the split in the socialist 
movement. It enables us to forge links with socialists who 
sincerely desire socialism but abhor civil tear. It enables us to 
fight the propaganda of the bourgeoisie. It (tables us to bring 
to the forefront the enormous significance of the struggle for 
democracy. 

The 20th Congress has stated that in peaceful co-existence, 
socialism tcill win. We arc confident because socialism is sup¬ 
erior. The statement that war is not fatalistically inevitable, 
that peaceful transition to socialism is possible—what does all 
this indicate? It shows that world socialism has advanced to 
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a new staee. It is burn out of the tremendous confidence in the 
victories that w(? have aleady won. The future belongs to us. 

When the 20th Congress met, the world movement for peace, 
for national freedom and democracy, and for socialism had 
advanccni to a new stage. Here certain old concepts were acting 
as obstacles in the path of further development of the movement. 
The 20th Congress replaces these old concepts by new concepts 
that correspond to the new historic situation and enable the 
movement to accjuire greater speed than ever before. 

Now I will take up the next question—the most difficult 
question—the question of Comrade Stalin and the cult of the 
individual. This phrase, “cult of personality’', what does it 
exactly mean? Let us take that first. 

For a Lasting Peace, For a Peoples Democracti! of March 
29th gave the definition of the cult of the individual as “inordi¬ 
nately exalting individual persons, investing them with super¬ 
natural traits and qualities imputing all but miraculous powers 
to them and kow-towing to them.” It is an incorrect concep¬ 
tion, alien to the spirit of Marxism-Leninism. The mistake lies 
not in recognising the talents of a leader but in ascribing to him 
supernatural powers and infallibility. 

Aft(‘r the 2()th C'ongress a number of questions have come to 
the mind of every one of you. What about the contribution 
of Comrade Stalin to the development of Marxism-Leninism? 
What al)out his role in building socialism and fighting against 
right and left deviations? Why is it that there was no reference 
to it in the 2()th Congress? These questions came to my 
mind also. 

St'condly, what w('rc* the other leaders doing all these days? 
What role did they play in fostering or combating the cult of 
the individual? 

Thirdl) , what made it possible for such things to continue 
for such a long time? 

1 cannot answer all these questions. There can be no dispute 
about the tremendous massive role of Comrade Stalin in enri¬ 
ching Marxism, in building socialism in the USSR, in fighting 
against right and left deviations, in guiding the international 
Cx)inniuuist movement. 1 think that if the 20th Congress Report 
itst'lf hatl made a statement about the positive achievements of 
Stalin, then much of the confusion that has arisen would have 
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been avoided. This was subsequently done in the Pravda 
editorial. 

But as regards the second and tliird questions, I have no 
satisfactory replies to give. What replies have been given have 
not satisfied me. 

Instead of debating these' issues, let us see the whole thing 
dispassionately. 

Did the cult of personality develop in the USSR or not? I 
hav(' no doubt it did develop. We also know that it was primari¬ 
ly ill relation to Comrade Stalin. 

Did Comrade Stalin himself play a role in the development 
of this? About this a number of instances have been given,e.g. 
the biography of C'omrade Stalin. It is very evident that the 
book is permeated through and through with the cult of the 
individual, ascribing miraculous powers to Comrade Stalin. 

While Comrade Stalin, in a general way, very often criticised 
exaltation of individuals as being alien to the spirit of Marxism- 
Leninism, the concrete form which it was taking in the Soviet 
Union in relation to him, in the latter period of his life, he did 
not combat; but, on the other hand, encouraged it. I know on 
an issue like this, it is very diflScult to be very objective. At the 
same time, it is necessary to do so because, what has happened is 
a major event not only in the life of the CTSU, but in the life of 
all the Communist Parties. 

1 hope you have got the statement that has appeared in New 
Age, made by the Chinese Party. That document deals with 
the question, in a more satisfactory and in a more elaborate way 
than I have seen so far anywhere. All comrades should read 
that article. 

We should understand that what is today being criticised is 
not merely Comrade Stalin. What is being criticised is the whole 
method of leadership that had evolved in the CPSU over a 
certain period. If Comrade Stalin is specifically mentioned, it 
is so because he was the leader of the CC of the CPSU. If 
we look at it as a mud-slinging business, then we would not be 
able to see any further. Let us look at the thing in a different 
way. We must see the criticism in its proper perspective; it is 
necessary to do so because today many of the bourgeois leaders 
say: "What did we tell you? Is this not what we told you 
all along?” Soine of our comrades also saij that the whole moral 
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basis on xchich they stood is shaken and there is nothing on 
which to stand. But, let us see whether this is really so. 

Ill the years since it was born there have been mighty achi¬ 
evements of the Soviet Union in every sphere*. From a ])ackwai'd 
country, it has been transformed in this period into one of the 
most advanced countries in the world, and also a country with 
advanced agriculture. In this very period, there has been an 
enormous increase in the material and cultural standards of 
the Soviet people. The USSR played an immense role in the trans¬ 
formation of socialisrii into a world system, in bringing about the 
present situation when one-third of humanity has taken to the 
path of socialism. But for the USSR, the? disintegration of the 
coloniiil system could not have taken place. But for the USSR, 
victory in the anti-fascist war could not have been won. But 
for the USSR there would be* no Peoples Democracies. Wliat 
we have to see is, first of all, the mighty achievements of the USSR 
which arc* of profound historic significance, not only for the Soviet 
Union but for the whole of humanity. The mistakes have to he 
jtddged in the background of these achievements. It would be no 
exaggeration to say that never in the history of humanity has so 
much been achieved in 40 years as in the USSR. This is the first 
fact that has to be recognised. 

When we recognise that all this could not have come of itself, 
then we will sec that the basic line which has been pursued all 
these years is a correct li)ie. it is not only Comrade Stalin, but 
the present leader's of the CPSl^ and the Central Committee too 
that have made this possible. The CPSU has been the Party 
which has acted as a model for international Cojnmtinist move¬ 
ment and Comrade Stalin was the international leader of the 
Communist movement. Where w^as the international Communist 
movement thirty years ago and where it is today, we know. 
That also is a tribute to Comrade Stalin and to the leaders of 
the international movement. So the whole thing has to be 
viewed in the background of victories which have no parallel in 
history. 

Contrast this with the achievements of other parties which 
throw mud at us. For example, the Labour Party in England. 
It came to j^owc'r se’S'tTal times and every time, it paved the 
way for the victory of the Tories. H(*re in India, we have the 
Congress in power which received the support of the overwhelm¬ 
ing majoritv of the people before 1947. Within three or four 
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years people began cursing the Congre ss. Did the Labour Party 
or the Congress ever think it necessary to come before the people 
and say to them that these were the mistakes they committed? 
Parties which have not got achievements of even one-millionth 
part of those of the CPSU, come and say today that the CPSU 
has been committing mistake after mistake. And many of our 
comrades also are unfortunately taken in by that. What we 
have to say is: See where the world stood 40 years ago, in 1917 
and today. And this is because, first and foremost, of the Octo¬ 
ber Revolution and the Soviet Union. 

What we have to see is that the Soviet Union was faced with 
an exceptionally difficult job. In all other states, all other 
parties that came to power had got before them only one task— 
perpetuate their own rule. Here, it was a question of bringing 
about a transformation of a type that has never been attempted 
in history and together with tliat creat(‘ the conditions for 
transition to a still higher fonn of society. There was no pre¬ 
vious precedent by which it could be guided. A country laun¬ 
ched on a new path, an unchartered path, beset with enemies 
outside and inside—it was in this situation that the Soviet Union 
found itself. It was inevitable that in such a situation mistakes 
would be committed, even mistakes of a serious character. It is 
inevitable because something new is being attempted: Not 
replacement of one class rule by another only, but simultane¬ 
ously creating conditions for the total abolition of class rule 
itself. 

It is also inevitable that wrong theories would be propound¬ 
ed again and again. And we have got to go forward by correct¬ 
ing them from time to time. But it is not enough to see this, 
it is necessary to realise also that these mistakes should be as 
few as possible and they should be rectified as qtiickh/ as pos¬ 
sible. If we do not see this, then we would not be doing justice 
to the masses of our country, the proletariat of our countr)^ to 
the cause of world socialism itself. 

It is precisely this recognition and spec^ly correction of mist¬ 
akes that was prevented by the cult of personality. Herein we 
have to see the harm done by the development of the cult of per¬ 
sonality. That is, if powers to do miracles arc ascribed to certain 
persons, if they are looked upon as infallible, then inevitably 
the tendency would be to okay everything these persons say 
or do and, therefore, mistakes would accentuate and get per- 
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petuated. That is, a speedy correction becomes difficult if the 
cult of personality exists. 

Mistakes often g(‘t committed because of the nature of the 
situation, because of the complexity of the tasks, but those 
mistakes fail to get corrected, they pile up and lead to new mis> 
takes if the cult of personality grows. It is in this context that 
the criticism has got to be understood. 

The sharp criticism is not with a view to discredit Comrade 
Stalin. I did not meet any person in the USSR who in any way 
minimised the immensity of the achievements of this period 
and also the fact that Comrade Stalin\s was the outstanding 
role in this. But they say that mistakes were committed and 
they were not speedily corrected because of the cult of per- 
sonality, the belief that a particular individual is infallible, a 
belief which Comrade Stalin himself gradually came to foster. 
Collective leadership cannot come into existence only by regu¬ 
lar meetings. No one should consider himself to be infallible— 
this is the pre-condition for collective functioning. Because 
collective leadership presupposes readiness to understand each 
other and correct oik'’s own mistakes. 

If the cult of personality grows, gradually inner-Party demo¬ 
cracy comes to an end, collective functioning ceases, even re¬ 
gular meetings do not take place, the Party fails to assess its 
work objectively and learn from its mistakes. 

Iherefore, let ns first recognise the immensity of the achieve- 
menis and the tasks, see that mistakes were committed in the 
execution of these tasks^ and that these mistakes did not get cor¬ 
rected because of the cult of personality, which resulted in the 
continuation of old and commission of new mistakes. All this 
did serious damage to the Party and the movement. 

Comrades would like to know what kind of damage has been 
done due to this. 

1 shall not be able to deal with it in detail; but 1 would like 
to mention certain facts. For example, regarding agriculture, 
it has been stated that a serious situation developed in agricul¬ 
ture, because of certain policies, which were later rectified after 
Comrade Khrushchev's report made in September. You will 
sec the rectification that was made. Then it was pointed out 
that mistakes were committed with regard to Yugoslavia. Fur¬ 
ther, there was lack of vigilance about the attack of Hitler's 
Germany. 
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Blit I want to deal with another and a more vital question. 
That question is the position of the security services and the 
question of Beria. It has been stated that the security services 
abused their power, that they grew into “a state within 
the state’’ and that certain excesses done. 

Class struggle as we all know leads to the overthrow of capi¬ 
talism. It does not cease after the bourgeois has been overthrown. 
Dictatorship of the proletariat is a determined war waged by 
the proletariat against an enemy who has been overthrown but 
not yet destroyed, who is not in power but still very powerful. 
The question arises—what happens after the abolition of classes? 
As you know, by about 1934 in th(^ Soviet Union liostile classes 
came to be eliminated. The big capitalists had been elimina- 
t(^d long ago and by 1934 the kulaks also had ceased to exist as 
a class. The question was whether there would be class strug¬ 
gle even after this. It was correctly pointed out by Comrade 
Stalin that there was the capitalist encirclement and there 
were elements from among liostile classes and degenerates who 
act as agents of imperialism outside. Therefore we cannot say 
that class struggle had ended. Vigilance^ had to be exercised 
so that the enemies of the working class do not take advantage 
of the situation. Capitalism continues to survive in the minds 
of men for a long period and sustained .struggle had to be waged 
to eliminate it. But the concept that class struggle becomes 
more and more intensified as the socialist society grows stronger 
and stronger—this was a wrong and dangerous concept. It led 
to the tendency to brand as “enemies of the pcophv" even those 
who are only politically wrong or who politically differed. It 
led to excessive reliance on security services and underestima¬ 
tion of the fact that the socialist society, as it grows, develops 
the moral power to isolate and combat harmful trends and 
tendencies, and educate elements from all sections. 

The result was that the security forces came to acquire 
extraordinary powers and when a person like Beria took charge of 
these services, excesses were committed. Not merely enemies 
were made the target, but action was taken against some 
others and they were persecuted. 

Such a theory, and the practical measures that followed, 
created an atmosphere of suspicion and distrust in many spheres 
and prevented frank criticism and self-criticism. Men like Beria 
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took full advantage of the situation to creep into responsible 
posts and use them against the interests of the socialist society. 

Beria had a shady past. In the years of the civil war he was 
on the side of the bourgeois nationalists in Transcaucasia who 
wanted to overthrow the Soviet government. The organisa¬ 
tion was directly in touch with the imperialists, financed and 
lielped by them. Subsecpiently, certain persons who knew 
Beria in those days tried to expose him and Beria used his power 
in the state apparatus to liquidate them. One of the things 
which contributed to the growth of his power and one of the 
r('asons for the cxcc'ss—was this understanding about the intensi¬ 
fication of class struggle under socialism. 

From this it should not be taken to mean that all the trials 
that took place in the Soviet Union were fabricated. Many of 
those who were punished were guilty. But in several cases the 
punishment was excessive and also a number of innocent peo¬ 
ple suffered. This particular theoiy about class stniggle and 
the manner in which it was applied and understood did damage 
to Soviet law and authority and there were violations of the 
rules laid down by the Soviet law. 

Doctrinairism grew inside the Party and the concept grew 
that cx^rtain pcTSons are to develop theory and others are mere¬ 
ly to apply it. Initiative got stifled. This prevented the Party 
from working out a flexible policy on several issues. 

Doctrinairism affected other parties too. In 1942 Comrade 
Stalin made a well known speech where he stated that the Indian 
bourgeoisie is split in two sections—one of which had already 
managed in the* main to come to agreement with imperialism. 
For a long time, a discussion started inside our Party on this— 
which section? The fact is that it is an incorrect statement. 
It is belied by events. Yet none of us dared say it is wrong. It 
WHS assumed that it cannot be wrong because Comrade Stalin has 
stated it. This doctrinairism grew not in one party, but in many 
parties. It was thought that it is the job of particular parties 
and of particular leaders to develop Marxism and others were 
nuaely to apply the theories. Tendency developed to fit facts 
into particular theories and when they did not fit in, to deny the 
facts themselves. 

In organisation also, with the growth of the cult of persona¬ 
lity, methods of personal leadership came into existence and 
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started getting reproduced at the lower levels also. This hap- 
jDened in many cases. 

Again this method of personal leadership is a factor which 
prevents correct assessment of the situation and pooling to¬ 
gether of experience and results in sc'rious mistakes. 

So, it has been correctly pointed out that both in the realm 
of theory and practice, the growtli of the cult of personality did 
serious damage. One question may be asked: Why ('oinradc' 
Stalin did this? Was it that he was seeking souk' personal ('nds? 

Everyone with whom I have talked was of the opinion that 
there was no trace of any personal interest as far as C'oinrade 
Stalin was concerned. Everything he did, \'er\ sincc'rely belic'v- 
ing that that was in the best interests of socialism, of the work¬ 
ing class and of the revolution, but, he came to believe in liis in¬ 
fallibility and so he began to think that h(‘ alone was right. Ih' 
developed the habit of distrusting others. The practice of con¬ 
stant consultation, of seeing his own mistakes declined. The 
aim he s('t before himself was the strengthening of socialism 
and the revolution; but there itself, with the growth of the cult 
of personality and with the belief in his own infallibility, he 
committed mistakes and these mistakes did damage politically 
and theoretically. 

All this, let me repeat again, should not hr (jI]ow( d to blur, in 
any way, the ^i^antic achievement of the USSR in every 
sphere, the imniensc advance registered hy the world Commun¬ 
ist movement arul the outstanding^ role played hy Comrade Stalin 
in all this. To do that would mean to deny facts, to distort 
history. 

At the same time, we must also recognise that .serious 
mistakes were committed and but for these mistakes the 
achievements and tlu' advance could have been still greater. 
Today, with old methods of leadership abandont'd and collec¬ 
tive functioning restored, we can confidentlv look forward to 
such advance. 

The leadership of thc^ CPSU, by boldly declaring ideological 
war against the cult of personality and by laying bare the dam¬ 
age it has done, has rendered great service to the Soviet peo¬ 
ple, to the People’s Democracies and to the entire international 
Communist movement. Whatever criticism we may make 
of the specific manner in which this was done, the fact 
remains that the job had to be undertaken. Whatever tempo- 
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laiy confusion it ma) have created, in the long run, it will be 
of great help to all Communist Parties. 

Many of us may be critical of the way in which certain things 
w(M*(‘ done. But wc must not permit a spirit of cynicism to 
devrloj) in rclatkm to the USSR and the CPSU. That would ha 
fatal for our movement. Let us remember what the bourgeoisie 
had hoped for when Stalin died. They had thought that the 
CPSU would go to pieces. Not only that has not happened, 
but the present leadership has fully demonstrated its capacity 
in deeds. The success which its peace policy has attained is 
there. The security services have been deprived of theii* extra¬ 
ordinary power. Collective leadership has been restored. Big 
advance has been made in raising the standard of life of the 
people. Marxism-Leninism has been creatively developed. 
The CPSU remains the leading party of the international Com- 
mnnisf movement and its record shows that it is worthy of the 
trust rej)osed in it by the Soviet people. 

TIk'h in tlie organisational sphere, certain other principles have 
i)een laid down in th(^ Report which are of value not only to the 
tjPSU but to all parties. 

It points out: "The main thing in the Party's work of organi¬ 
sation is work among the masses~to influence the masses and 
rally them lor tVie accomplishment of the economic and political 
tasks set by the Party. We must no longer tolerate a situation 
when workers of the Party apparatus, instead of being daily 
amidst the masses, confine themselves to their offices, produce 
reams of resolutions, while life passes them by.” 

This is equally true of many other parties, particularly of our 
J^arty. Here another thing I will read out: "Unfortunately, in 
many Party organisations we still find the absurd juxtaposition 
of Party political work and economic activity. We come across 
Party ‘leaders’ who hold that Party work is one thing and econo¬ 
mic* and go^'ernInent work quite another. These ‘leaders' even 
complain that they are being diverted from so-called ‘pure-Party’ 
work and are made to study economics, technology, and agrono¬ 
my, to study production.” 

What is the significance of this for us‘i^ Every Party is faced 
with the same problem—not only parties in power: a kind of 
divergence, between Party work and mass work has grown in 
many parties. As we know, it is there in our Party to a consL 
derable extent. 
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Then, "Many Tarty organisations arc oblivious of the Tartv’ 
principle, that, together with proper utilisation of old cadres, 
young people who have proved their mettle in practical work 
should be boldly promoted to leading posts/' This is another 
vice which is found not only in the CPSU—is this not there in 
our Party? 

Again, "despite this progress in disseminating knowledge of 
Marxism-Leninism, the position in respect to ideological work 
is still unsatisfactory. The main shortcoming at present is that 
it is largely divorced from the practice of Communist concen¬ 
tration.” Divorce Ix'tween ideological work and practical pro¬ 
blems is a common failing in all Communist Parties but is espe¬ 
cially found in our Party. 

The 20th Cong rcss of the CPSV is a landmark in the history 
of the international Communist movement. On the basis ol 
mighty victories it showed the way to still greater victories. 
Eschewing all dogmatism and doctrinairism, it tackled the cur¬ 
rent problems in a bold way, creatively dcv^eloping Marxism- 
Leninism. It has shown what possibilities have opened out and 
how these can be realised for uniting all patriotic, democratic 
and socialist elements in every country for advance in every 
sphere, for ul vv successes, for the cause of the people and the 
working class. 
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